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The Deſcription of a Capital Town in that 
Northern Country ; 


WITH. 


An Account of ſome uncommon Cuſtoms 
of the Inhabitants : 


LIKEWISE, 


An Account of the Hicar a nps, with the. 
Cuftoms and Manners of the HiGHLANDERS. 


To which is added, 


A LeTTER relating to the MiLiTaky Ways 
among the Mountains, began in the Year 1726. 
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Am apt to imagine you may be curious 
I to know by what Means the following 

Letters came to my Hands, after the 
Space of between twenty and thirty Years. 


Taz Gentleman in whoſe Poſſeſſion ch 
were, died ſome Time ago, and through 
Loſſes, unſucceſsful Law-Suits, and other 
Diſappointments, -left his Family in none 
of the beſt of Circumſtances ; and, there- 
fore, you will believe I could obtain them 
no otherwiſe than by a mineral Intereſt. 


Tux Perſon who writ them, has not ſet 
his Name to any one of them, and, it is 
very probable, he made Uſe of that Cau- 
tion for Reaſons given in his introductory 
Letter; but this is not very material, be- 
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cauſe, if I had known the Name, in all 
Likelihood I might have thought myſelf 
under an Obligation to conceal it. 


| 1 CANNOT but think the Writer has 
kept this Promiſe he made his Friend, of 
Writing without Prejudice or Partiality; 
and this I the rather believe, becauſe, at 
my firſt Peruſal of theſe Letters, I met 
with ſeveral Facts and Deſcriptions, pretty 
nearly reſembling others I had heard from 
Officers of the Army, and Revenue, who 
had been in that Part of the Country ; but 
their Stories would have been the ſame, 
or very near it, if they had been free from 
the ludicrous and fatirical Manner in which 
they were delivered. 


ILL-NATURE will excite in its unhappy 
Paſſals, a malignant Satisfaction to find the 
Truth, (eſpecially relating to Mankind) 
diſguiſed in an antick Dreſs; and there is 
nothing more eaſy than to furniſh out the 
Maſquerade with ridiculous outward Ap- 
pearances. But neither of our Correſpon- 
dents ſeems to have been inclined that 
Way; for if the Perſon to whom theſe 
E _ were addreſſed, had been of that 


Trempe, 


all 


elf 


11 : 
rempe, there is no Doubt but the Writer, 
ho took ſo much Pains for his Informati- 
on, would likewiſe have gratified * in 
that Particular. 


Ir muſt be owned, there are ſome few 
Strokes that ſavour a little of the Satirical, 
but they are very few, yet juſt enough to 
ſhew, that, if Inclination had prompted, 
Humour would not have been wanting; 
and even thoſe few are only relating to ſuch 
Vices and Vanities as might eaſily be re- 
ormed; and, as they are now made pub- 
lick, they may ſerve as Admonitions to 
ſuch as apply them to themſelves. 


Wrar ſhameful Portraits have been 
drawn for a Highlander! I ſhall only men- 
tion one, and that is, in the True-born 
Engliſhman. 


His Deſcription is much more ſhocking 
than entertaining to any one who has the 
leaſt Humanity. But the Owner of a 
chaſte Mind might have been well pleaſed 
to ſee the unknown Face diveſted of the 


odious Vizor. 


Ir 
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IT may be ſaid —— That Poem is a pro 
feſt Satyr, but I even deny it to be one 


for a true Satyriſt is too delicate to Las 
with a Flail. 


Turn be ſome who have made a Re- 
proach of unavoidable Poverty, and of Cuſ 
toms and Methods of acting, which, (I; 
now find) according to the Nature of the. 
Country, and Circumſtances of the Inhabi- 
tants, could not be changed for others tc 
be more reaſonable and commodious. But, 
far otherwiſe, the Writer of theſe Letters, 
He ſeems to have. catched at all Opportu- 
nities for Excuſe, and even Commendation, 
and has not ſpared his own Country, or 
Countrymen, when the one deſerved his 
Animadverſion, or the other required an 
Acknowledgment; fo far has he been from 
invidious Compariſons. 


I musT own he has likewiſe kept his 
Word in obſerving little Order or Method, 
for it plainly appears he took no Pains aboutÞ: 
either: But then that very Neglect has 
been the Cauſe of more ſudden Variety, (to 
ule his 5 s Phraſe) and the 
little 
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ittle Stories that are ſcattered here and 
here, (I think not much known in England) - 
erve now and then to break, as the Painter 
ys, a too-long-continued Line of Deſcrip- 
jon. | | 
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I SHALL ſay no more in Relation to his 
ile, than that a Nicety is ſeldom much 
egarded in familiar Epiſtles from Friend 
o Friend, eſpecially in long Relations of 
acts, or other Narrations; beſides, he ſays 
imſelf, it would have taken up too much 
pf his Time to ſmooth his Periods; and 
e all know that Words and Phraſes will 
ot dance into elegant Order at the Sound 
ff a Fiddle. 


Ir may poſſibly be ſaid, by ſome of the 
orthern People, that the Writer has borne 
oo hard upon a Part of the then Inhabi- 
ants of Inverneſs. Of that I cannot pre- 
end to make myſelf a Judge, only that, 
t hisþs a Reader, it does not ſeem to me to be 
thod,ſo by the Tenor of his other Letters, and 
aboutparticularly by his Appeal to the Officers 
; hasÞf the Army who had been in thoſe Quar- 
y, (toſÞers; and ſurely this he would not have 
| theſſpone (when he might have been ſo eaſily 
little diſproved) 


kei 1 
diſproxed) ifche was conſcious of Untruths, 
and had the leaſt Regard to his Friends 
— of his Veracity. A 


To conclude: If i Facts, Circum- 
ſtances, and Deſcriptions, contained in thei 
following Letters, are allowed to be juſt and 
genuine (as I really believe they are) may 
they not be given in Evidence, againſt ſuch 
as are fond of ſhewing the Wantonneſs of 
Invention and Drollery, upon Objects alto- 

| gether improper for that Purpoſe? and 
might not any one reaſonably conclude, 
that ſuch. Jokers believe all Mankind to be 
ridiculous, who have not an Affluence of 
Fortune, or that entertain a Garb, or Cuſ- 
1 toms different from their own, and were 
& 4 not born in the ſame Pariſh? And, if fo, I 
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h = think they themſelves are the fitteſt * 
4 of Ridicule. | 
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LETTER I. 


Inverneſs, 

N the Courfe of Evidence, or other Exami- 
nation, one 2 accidental Hint may be 
the Cauſe of a long and intricate Enquiry 
and thus the bare Mention I lately made of a 
few Notes I had taken, relating to theſe Parts 
and to the Highlands, will be the Occaſion of 
ſome Employment for me; but I am far from 
making a Merit of any Trouble I can take to gra- 
tify your Curioſity 3 and more eſpecially in This; 
for to tell you the Truth, I have at preſent little 
elſe to do; my only Fear is, my Endeavour will 
not anſwer your ExpeQation. | 

Ou Friendſhip is as old as our Acquaintance, 
which you know is of no inconſiderable Standing, 
and complimental Speeches betweefi us were, by 
Conſent, baniſhed from the Beginning, as being 
unſuitable to that Sincerity which a ſtri& Friend- 
| ſhip requires. But I may fay, with great Truth, 
ut; there 1s but one other in the World could prevail 

with me to communicate, in Writing, ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as I A: foreſee will make up 
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ST OCETTER L 
eat Part of this Correſpondence ; and therefore 
| mutt Riphlate, even with you, that none of my 
future Letters, on this Subject, may be ſhewn to 
any other than our common Friend — in whom 
you know we can confide. | LEE 
I nave ſeveral Reaſons for this Precaution, 
which I make no doubt you will approve. 
FixsT, The contrary might create Inconveni- 
encies to me in m 4 Situation. 
I x might furniſh Matter for diſobliging Compa- 
riſons, to which ſome of our Countrymen are but 
too much addicted. \ 

Tris again might give Offence eſpecially to 
ſuch who are ſo National as not to conſider, that 
a Man's Native Country is not of his own making, 
or his being born in it the Effect of his Choice. 
Ax laſtly, It would do me no great Honour to 
be known to have made a Collection of Incidents, 
moſtly low, and ſometimes diſagreeable., Yet 
even in this I have a common Obſervation on my 
Side, which is; That the genuine CharaQter of 
any particular Perſon may be beſt diſcovered, when 
he appears in his domeſtick Capacity; when he is 
free from all Reſtraint by Fear of foreign Obſer- 
vation and Cenſure; and, by a Parity of Reaſon, 
the Genius of a whole People may be better known 
by their Actions and Inclinations in their Native 
— than it can be from Remarks made upon 
any Numbers of them, when they are diſperſed in 
other Parts of the World. 

In Publicks all Mankind act more or leſs in 


Diſguiſe. 


Ix I were to confine myſelf to the Cuſtoms of 
the Country, and the Manners of the People; I 
think it would need but little Apology to the moſt 
National ; for the ſeveral Members of every Com- 
munity think themſelves ſufficiently furniſhed with 

| Arguments, 
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LETTER 1. 3 
Arguments, whereby to juſtify the general Con- 
duct: But in ſpeaking of the Country, I have met 
with ſome, who, in hearing the moſt modeſt Deſcrip- 


tion of any Part of it, have been ſuddenly acted 
upon by an unruly Paſſion, complicated of Jea- 


louſy, 
— in my Mind, to the Vearnings of a fond 
Mother for a misſhapen Child, when ſhe thinks 
any one too prying into its Deformity. 

Ir I ſhall take Notice of any thing amiſs, either 
here or in the Mountains, which they know to. be 
wrong, and it is in their Power to amend ; I ſhall 
apply, in my own Juſtification, what is ſaid by 
Spencer upon a like Occaſion. 


The beſt (ſaid he) that I can you adviſe, 
& Is to avoid the Occaſion of the Ill: 
6 For, when the Cauſe whence Evil doth ariſe 


«© Removed is, the Effect ſurceaſeth Still. 


Tur Highlands are but little known even to the 
Inhabitants of the low Country of Scotland, for 
they have ever dreaded the Difficulties and Dangers 


of Travelling among the Mountains; and when 
ſome extraordinary Occaſion has obliged any one 
of them to ſuch a Progreſs, he has, generally 


ſpeaking, made his Teſtament before he ſet out, 


as though he were entring upon a long and dange- 
rous Sea Voyage, wherein it was very doubtful if 


he ſhould ever return. 


Bur to the People of England, %xcepting ſome 


few, and thoſe chiefly the Soldiery, the Highlands 


are hardly known at all; for there has been leſs, 


that I know of, written upon the Subject, than of 
either of the Indies; and even that little which has 


been faid, conveys no Idea of what a Traveller 


almoſt continually ſees and meets with in paſſing 
— among 


ity, and Anger: This, I have often com- 
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among the Mountains; nor does it communicate 


any Notion of the Temper of the Natives, while 
they remain in their own Country. | 


Py 


THe verbal Miſrepreſentations that have been 
made of the Lowlands are very extraordinary; 
and though good Part of it be greatly ſuperior in 
the Quality of the Soil to the North of England, and 
in ſome Parts equal to the beſt of the South, yet 
there are ſome among our Countrymen who are 
ſo prejudiced, that they will not allow (or not 
oven) there is any thing Good on this Side the 
Tweed, On the other hand, ſome flattering Ac- 
counts that have been publiſhed, what with Com- 
mendation, and what with Concealment, might 
induce a Stranger to both Parts of the Iſland, to 
conclude, that Scotland in general 1s the better. 
Country of the two; and I wiſh it were ſo (as we 
are become one People) for the Benefit of the 
whole. 8 

ABouT a Week ago, I borrowed a Book called 
A Tourney through Scotland, publiſhed in the Year 
1723, and having dipped into it in many Places, 
I think it might, with more Propriety, be called, 
A Fourney to the Heralds Office, and the Seats of the 
' Nobility and Gentry of North-Britain. 

Hz calls almoſt all their Houſes Palaces. He 
makes no leſs than Five in one Street, Part of the 
Suburbs of Edinburgh, beſides the real Palace of 
Holyrood-Houſe : But if you were to ſee them with 
that pompous Title, you would be ſurprized, 
though you would think ſome of them good Houſes 
when mention'd with Modeſty. 

Bur I think every one of the Five would greatly 
ſuffer by the Compariſon, if they ſtood near Mar/- 
borough Houſe in St. James's Park, and yet no body 
ever thought of erecting that Building into a a 
Palace. 3 4 | 
| T 


LETTER T 

Ir would be contrary to my Inclination, and 
even ridiculous to deny, that there is a great Num- 
ber of noble and ſpacious old Seats in Scotland, be- 
ſides thoſe that were Kings Palaces, of both which 
ſome are built in a better Taſte than moſt of the 
old Seats in England that I have ſeen: Theſe I am 
told were built after the Models of Sir William 
Bruce, who was their Inigo Fones; but many of 
them are now 1n a ruinous Condition. And it muſt 
be confeſſed there are ſome very ſtately modern 
Buildings, but our itinerant Author gives ſuch mag- 
nificent Deſcriptions of ſome of his Palaces, as carry 
with them nothing but Diſappointment to the * 
of the travelling Spectator. 

H x labours the Plantations about the country 
Seats ſo much, that he ſhews thereby what a Rarity - 
Trees are in Scotland; and, indeed it has been 
often remarked, that here are but few Birds except - 
ſuch as build their Neſts upon the Ground, ſo 
ſcarce are Hedges and Trees. | 

Tus Poſt-Houſe at Haddingten, a wretched Inn, 
by > "ar he ſays, is inferior to none on the 

andon R | 


In this Town he ſays there are Coffee Houſes 
and Taverns as in England; who would not thence - 
infer, there are ſpacious Rooms, many Waiters, 
plentiful Larders, &c. ? And as to the only Coffee- 
Room we have, I ſhall ſay ſomething of it in its 
proper Place. 

Bur the Writer is held greatly in Eſteem, by 
the People here, for calling this the pretty Town of 
Inverneſs. How often have I heard thoſe Words 
quoted with Pleaſure ! . 

HERE I am about to premiſe ſomething in rela- 
tion to the Sheets which are to follow: And fir 05 [ 
intend to ſend you one of theſe Letters every Fort- 
night, and oftner if I _ it convenient, till I have, 

3 as 


E TEETTER 1 | 
as I may ſay, writ myſelf quite out. In doing this 
I ſhall not confine myſelf to Order or Method, but 


take my Paragraphs juſt as they come to Hand, 
except where one Fact or Obſervation naturally 


| ariſes from another. Nor ſhall I be ſolicitous about 


the Elegancy of Stile, but content myſelf with an 
Endeavour only to be underſtood ; for both or 
either of thoſe Niceties would deprive me of ſome 
other Amufements, and that, I am ſure, you do 
not expect, or would you ſuffer it if you could 
help it. | X Sh | 
THERE will be little ſaid that can be applicable 
to Scotland in general: but if any thing of that 
Nature ſhould occur, I ſhall note it to be ſo. | 
ALL Parts of the Highlands are not exactly alike, 
either in the Height of the Country, or the Cuſ- 
toms and Manners of the Natives, of whom ſome 
are more civilized than others. 5 
Norgixd will be ſet down but what I have 
perſonally known, or received from ſuch whoſe In- 
formation I had no Reaſon to ſuſpect, and all with- 
out Prejudice or Partiality. And laſtly, I ſhall be 
very ſparing of the Names of Particular Perſons, 
(eſpecially when no Honour can be diſpenſed by - 
the Mention of them,) not only as they are un- 
known to you, but, to tell you the Truth, in Pru- 
dence to myſelf; for, as our Letters are carried to 
Edinburgh the Hill-way, by a Foot Poſt, there is 
one who makes no Scruple to intrude, by Means 
of his Emiſſaries, into the Affairs and Sentiments 
of others, eſpecially if he fancies there is any thing 
relating to himſelf; fo jealous and. inquiſitive is 
Guilt. And therefore I ſhall negle& no Opportu- 
nity of fending them to Edinburgh by private Hands. 
But if you ſhould be curious, at any Time, to 
know the Name of ſome particular Perſon ; in that 
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Caſe, a Hint, and the Date of my Letter, will 
enable me to give you that Satisfaction. 

Bur I muſt add, that. the frequent Egoti/ms 
which I foreſee I ſhall be obliged to uſe in Paſſages 
merely relating to myſelf, incline me to wiſh that. 
our Language would ſometimes (like the French) 
admit of the third Perſon, only to vary the eter- 
nal (I.) 

THis is all I have to ſay by way of Preface; 
what Apologies I may have Occaſion to make in 
my Progreſs, I do not know, but I promiſe, that 
as they are dry, ſo ſhall they be as ferv as poſſible. 


LETTER I. 


BOU T a- Twelvemonth after I firſt came to 

this Town, and had been twice to Edinburgh 

by the Way of the Hills, I received a Letter from 

an old Acquaintance, defiring me to give him an 

Account of my firſt Journey hither, the ſame to 
commence from the Borders of Scotland. . 

I couLD not, you may imagine, conceive the 

Meaning of a Requeſt ſo extraordinary, but how- 

ever I complied implicitly. Sometime afterwards, 


by a Letter of Thanks, I was given to underſtand, 


It was an Expedient, agreed upon between him 
and another, whereby to decide a Diſpute. 

Now all this Preface is only to introduce my 
Requeſt to you, that you will abſolve me from the 


Promiſe I made you laſt Week, and in lieu of what 


you might demand, accept of a Copy of that Let- 
ter, . 


_Y We I SHOULD 
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8 LETTER II. 
I sHoULD not have waved my promiſed De- 
ſign, but for an Affair which ſomething related 
to myſelf, and required my Attention, and 
therefore I could not find Time to tack toge- 
ther ſo many Memorandums, as ſuch Letters, 
as I intend to ſend you, require; for if the 
are not pretty long, I ſhall be ſelf- condemned, 
fince you know I uſed to ſay, by Way of Com- 
plaint againſt —— That Letters from one Friend 
do another ſhould be of a Length proportioned to 
_ the Diſtance between them. | 
" ArrTxx ſome Compliments, my Letter was as 
follows. | ; 
 ACcoRDING to your Deſire, I ſhall begin m 
Account with the Entertainment I met with after 
' paſſing the Tweed at Kelſo, but ſhall not trouble 
vou with the Exaction and intolerable Inſalence of 
the Ferry-men, becauſe I think you can match 
their Impudence at our own Horſe-ferry : I ſhall 
only ſay, that I could obtain no Redreſs, although 
I complained of them to the principal Magiſtrate of 
the Town. | | 
Having done with them, my Horſes were led 
to the Stable, and myſelf conducted up one Pair of 
Stairs, where I was ſoon attended by a handſome }f ; 
genteel Man, well dreſſed, who gave me a kindly If 
Welcomes to the Houſe. 
Tus induced me to aſk him what I could have 
to eat; to which he civilly anſwered, The good 
Wife will be careful nothing ſhall be wanting, but 1 
that he never concerned himſelf about any Thing 1 
relating to the Publick (as he called it) that is, he 
would have me know he was a Gentleman, and did ill ( 
not employ himſelf in any thing ſo low as Atten- n 
F 
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dance, but left it to his Wife. Thus he took his 
Leave of me, and ſoon after came up my Landlady, 


whoſe Dreſs and Appearance ſeemed to me ſo _ 
or 


: 
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for the Wife of that Gentleman, that I could hardly 
believe ſhe was any other than a Servant; but ſhe 
ſoon took Care, in her Turn, by ſome Airs ſhe 
gave herſelf, to let me know ſhe was Miſtreſs of 
the Houle, 

I ASKED what was to be had, and ſhe told me 
potted Pigeons; and nothing, EF thought, could be 
more agreeable, as requiring no Waiting, after a 
fatiguing Day's Journey, in which I had eaten 
nothing. 

Tn Cloth was laid, but I was too unwilling to 
greaſe my Fingers to touch it; ; and preſently after, 
the Pot of Pigeons was ſet on the Table. 

Wurd I came to examine my Cates, there 
were two or three of the Pigeons lay mangled in 
the Pot, and behind were the Furrows, in the But- 
ter, of thoſe Fingers that had raked them out of it, 
and the Butter itſelf needed no cloſe WT on to 
diſcover its Quality. 

My Difgult at This Sight was fo gen, ani} being . 
a brand-new Traveller in this Country, I eat a 
Cruſt of Bread, and drank about a Pint of good 
Claret; and although the Night was approaching, 
I called for my Horſes, and marched off, thinking 
to meet with- ſomething better; but I was be- 
nighted on a rough Moor, and met with yet worſe 
Entertainment at a little Houſe, which was my 
next Quarters. 

Ar my firſt Entrance I perceived ſome Things 
like Shadows moving about before the Fire, which 
was made with Peats, and going nearer to them, I 
could juſt diſcern, and that was all, two ſmall 
Children in Motion, ſtark naked, and a very old 
Man ſitting by the Fire- ſide. 

I S00N went out under Pretence of Care for my 
Horſes, but in Reality to relieve my Lungs and 
Eyes of the Smoke. At my Return, I could per- 
B 5 ceiye 
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ceive the old Man's Fingers to be in a very bad 
Condition, and immediately I was ſeized with an 
Apprehenſion that I ſhould be put into his Bed. 
HRE I was told I might have a Breaſt of Mut- 
ton done upon the Brander (or Gridiron) ; but 
When it was brought me, it appeared to have been 
imoaked, and dried in the Chimney Corner; and 
it looked like the Glue that hangs up in an Iron- 
monger's Shop: This, you may believe, was very 
diſguſting to the Eye; and for the Smell it had no | 
other, that I could perceive, than that of the But- | 
ter wherewith it was greaſed in the Dreſſing ; but, | 
for my Relief, there were ſome new-laid Eggs, 
which were my Regale: And now methinks I hear f 
one of this Country ſay, ——a true Engliſhman! ill 
He is already talking of — { 
When I had been conducted to my Lodging- 
Room, I found the Curtains of my Bed were very 
foul, by being handled by the dirty Wenches; and 
the old Man's Fingers being preſent with me, I ſat 
down by the Fire, and aſked myfelf, for which of 
my Sins I was ſent into this Country; but I have 
been ſomething reconciled to it. ſince then, for we 
have here our Pleaſures and Diverſions, though not 
in ſuch Plenty and Variety, as you have in London. 
Bur to proceed: Being tired and ſleepy, at laſt 
I came to a Reſolution to ſee how my Bed looked 
within Side, and to my Joy I found exceeding good 
Linen, white, well aired and hardened, and I 
think as good as in our beſt Inns ip England, ſol 
ſept very comfortably. 
Ap here I muſt take Notice of what I have ſince 
found almoſt every where, but chiefly in the Low- 
Country, that is, good Linen; for the Spinning 
deſcends from Mother to Daughter by Succeſſion, 
*till the Stock becomes confiderable, infomuch that 
even the ordinary People are generally much better 
. c furniſhed 
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furniſhed in that Particular, than thoſe of the ſame 
Rank in England —1 am ſpeaking chiefly of Sheet- 
ing and Table Linen. , 

THERE happened nothing extraordinary between 
this Place and Edinburgh, where I made no long 


Stay. | 

Fai I firſt came into the High-ſtreet of that 
City, I thought I had not ſeen any thing of the 
Kind more magnificent; the extreme Height of 
the Houſes, which are, for the moſt Part, built 
with Stone, and well ſaſhed; the Breadth and 
Length of the Street, and (it being dry Weather) 
a Cleanneſs made by the high Winds, I was ex- 
tremely pleaſed to find every Thing look ſo unlike 
the Deſcriptions of that Town, which had been 
given me by ſome of my Countrymen. | 
g BzinG a Stranger, I was invited to fup at 2 
ry Tavern. The Cook was too filthy an Object to be 
id WI deſcribed, only another Engliſh Gentleman whiſ- 
at pered me, and ſaid, he believed, if the Fellow was 
of to be thrown againſt the Wall, he would ſtick to 


ve it. 


ve Tw1sTING round and round his Hand a greaſy 
ot Towel, he ſtood waiting to know what we would 
* have for Supper, and mentioned ſeveral Things 


at WM Himſelf; among the reſt, a Duke, a Fool, or a 
ed Meer-fqol. This was near according to his Pronun- 
od ciation; but he meant a Duck, a Fowl, or a Moor- 
ry fowl, or Grouſt. | | 
01 Wr ſupped very plentifully, and drank good 
French Charet, and were very merry till the Clock 
ice ſtruck Ten, the Hour when every-body is at Li- 
W- berty, by Beat of the City Drum, to throw their 
ng Filth out at the Windows. Then the Company 
on, degan to light Pieces of Paper, and throw them 
hat MW upon the Table to ſmoke the Room, and, as 1 
ter thought, ta mix one bad Smell with another. 
ned Brix c, 
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ind, in my Retreat, to paſs through a long 
narrow Mynde or Alley, to go to my new Lodgings, 
a Guide was aſſigned me, who went before me to 
prevent my Diſgrace, crying out all the Way, 
with a loud Voice, Hud your Haunde. The throw- 
ing up of a Saſh, or otherwiſe opening a Window, 
made me tremble, while behind and before me, at 
ſame little Diſtance, fell the terrible Shower. 

WELL, I eſcaped all the Danger, and arrived, 
not only ſafe and ſound, but ſweet and clean, at my 
new Quarters; but when I was in Bed, I was 
forced to hide my Head between the Sheets; for 

the Smell of the Filth, thrown out by the Neigh- 
bours on the Back-ſide of the Houſe, came pouring 
into the Room to ſuch a Degree, I was atmoſt poi- 
ſoned with the Stench. bY; 

I SHALL here add to my Letter, as I am making 
a Copy of it, a few Obſervations. 
 Whuxn I was laſt in Edinburgh, I ſet myſelf to 
conſider of this great Annoyance, and, in Conclu- 
ſion, found it remedileſs. 

„% Thr City, it ſeems, was built upon that 
% Rock for Protection, by the Caſtle, in dange- 
* rous Times; but the Space was too narrow to 
* contain a ſufficient Number of Inhabitants, other- 
* wiſe than by very high Buildings, crouded cloſe 
together, inſomuch that there are hardly any 
5 back Yards. 

«© EIGHT, Ten, and even Twelve Stories have 
“ each a particular Family, and, perhaps, a ſepa- 
*« rate Proprietor; and therefore any Thing ſo 
« expenſive, as a Conveyance down from the up- 
« permoſt Floor, could never be agreed on; nor 
& could there be made, within the Building, any 
Receiver ſuitable to ſuch Numbers of People. 
„„ THERE is, indeed, between the City and the 


«« Sea, a large flat Space of Land, with a Rivulet 
running 
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6“ running through it, which would be very com- 

© modious for a City; but great Part of it has 
«© been made the Property of the Corporation; ' 
6 and the Magiſtrates, for the Time being, will 
«© not ſuffer any Houſes to be built on it; for, if 
„they did, the old City would ſoon be deſerted, 
ce which would bring a very great Loſs upon ſome, 
and total Ruin upon others of the Proprietors in 
ce thoſe Buildings.” 25 

IHAvx ſaid thus much upon this uncleanly Sub- 
ject, only, as you may have heard ſome maliciouſly, 
or at beſt, inconſiderately, ſay, that this Evil pro- 
ceeds from (what one would think no body could 
believe) a Love of Naſtineſs, and not Neceſſity. I 
ſhall only add, as it falls in my Way, that the main 
Street is cleaned by Scavengers every Morning 
early, except Sunday, which, therefore, is the moſt 
uncleanly Day. — 

Bur to return: Having Occaſipn, the next 
Morning after my Arrival, to enquire for a Perſon 
with whom I had ſome Concerns, I was amazed at 
the Length and Gibberiſh of a Direction given m 
where to find him. | 

I was told that I muſt go down the Street, and 
on the North Side, over againſt ſuch a Place, turn 
down ſuch a Wynde; and, on the Welt Side of the 
Wynde, enquire for ſuch a Launde (or Building) 
where the Gentleman (nd, at the tbrid Stair, 
that is, three Stories high. 

Tris Direction, in a Language I hardly under- 
ſtood, .and by Points of the Compaſs, which I then 
knew nothing of, as they related to the Town, put 
me to a good deal of Difficulty. & 

Ar length I found out the Subject of my En- 
quiry, who was greatly diverted, when I told him 
(with as much Humour as I was Maſter of) what 
had been my Perplexity, Yet, in my Narration, 

I concealed 
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I concealed the nauſeous Inconvenience of going 
down the ſteep, narrow Wynde, and aſcending to 
his Lodging. 

I THEN had no Knowledge of the Cawdys, a 
very uſeful Black-Guard, who attend the Coffee- 
Houſes and public Places to go of Errands; and 
though they are Wretches, that in Rags lye upon 
the Stairs, and in the Streets at Night, yet are they 
often conſiderably truſted, and, as I have been 
told, have ſeldom or never proved unfaithful. ., 
Tus Boys know every body in the Town who 
is of any kind of Note, ſo that one of them would 
have been a ready Guide to the Place I wanted to 
find; and I afterwards wondered that one of them 

not recommended to me by my new Landlady. 

THis Corps has a kind of Captain or Magiſtrate 
preſiding over them, whom they call the Conſtable 
of the Catudys, and in caſe of Neglect or other Miſ- 
demeanor he puniſhes the Delinquents, moſtly by 
A of Ale and Brandy, but ſometimes corpo- 
rally. 

Tuzy have for the moſt Part an uncommon 
Acuteneſs, are very ready at proper Anſwers, and 
execute ſuddenly and well whatever Employment 
is aſſigned them. 

WHETHER it be true or not I cannot ſay, but I 
have been told by ſeveral, That one of the Judges 
formerly abandoned two of his Sons for a 'Time to 
this Way of Life, as believing it would create in 
them a Sharpneſs which might be of Uſe to them 
in the future Courſe of their Lives. ; | 

This is all I knew of Edinburgh at that Time, 
by Reaſon of the Shortneſs of my Stay: The 
Day following, my Affairs called me to begin my 
Journey to Glaſgow. | 

GLasGow is, to outward Appearance, the 
75 ' f 0 prettieſt 
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prettieſt and moſt uniform Town that I ever faw; 


and I believe there is nothing like it in Britain. 

IT has a ſpacious Carrifour, where ſtands the 
Croſs; and going round it, you have, by Turns, 
the View, of four Streets, that in regular Angles 

roceed from thence. 'The Houſes of theſe Streets 
are faced with Aſhler Stone, they are well ſaſhed, 
all of one Model, and Piazzas run through them 
on either Side, which give a good Air to the Build- 
ings. - 

883 are ſome other Randſome Streets, but 
the extreme Parts of the Town are mean and diſ- 
agreeable to the Eye. 

THERE was nothing remarkable in my Way to 
Glaſgow, that J took Notice of, being in Haſte, 
but the Church at Linlithgow, a noble old Gothick 
Building, formerly a Cathedral, now much in 
Ruins, chiefly from the uſual Rage that attends Re- 


formation. 


IT is really provoking to ſee how the Populace 
have broke and defaced the Statues and other Or- 
naments, under the Notion of their being Relicks 
of Popery. 

As this Town was our Baiting-place, a Gentle- 
man (the Son of a celebrated Scot's Biſhop) who 
was with me, propoſed, that while Dinner was 
getting ready, we ſhould go and view the inſide of 
the Structure; and as we took Notice that great 
Part of the Floor was broken up, and that the 
Pews were immoderately duſty, the Precentor, or 


Clerk, who attended us, took Occafion to ſay, he . 


did not apprehend that Cleanlineſs was eſſential to 
Devotion ; upon which, my Friend turned haſtily 
upon him, and ſaid very angrily, 

War! This Church was never intended for 
your /levenly Worſhip. This Epithet, pronounced 
with ſo much Ardour, immediately after his _ 

ure 
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ſure of the Preſbyterian Zeal, was to me ſome 
Matter of Speculation. 

My Stay at Glaſgow was very ſhort, as it had 
been at Edinburgh, to which laſt, in five Days, I 
returned, in order to proceed to this Town. 

Ueoxn conſulting ſome Gentlemen, which of 
the two Ways was moſt eligible for me to take, 7. e, 
whether through the Highlands, or by the Sea- 
Coaſt, I found they were divided; one giving a 
- dreadful] Account of the Roughneſs and Danger of 
the Mountains, another commending the Shortneſs 
of the Cut over the Hills. One told me it was a 
hundred and fifty Miles by the Coaſt, another that 
it was but ninety Miles the other Way ; but I deci- 
ded the Matter myſelf upon the Strength of the old 
Proverb — That the fartbeſt Way about is the neareſt 
Way home: Not but that I ſometimes met with 
Roads which, at that Time, I thought pretty 
rough, but after paſſing through the Highlands, 
they were all ſmoothed, in my Imagination, into 
Bowling-greens. 

As the Country near the Coaſt has, here and 
there, little riſing Hills which overlook the Sea, 
and diſcover Towns at a conſiderable Diſtance, I 
was well enough diverted with various Proſpects in 
my Journey, and wanted nothing but Trees, En- 
cloſures, and ſmoother Roads, to make it very 
agreeable. 

TE Lowlands, between the Sea and the high 
Country to the Left, are generally narrow; and 
the rugged, romantick Appearance of the Moun- 
tains was to me, at that Time, no bad Proſpect; 
but ſince that, I have been taught to think other- 
wiſe by the Sufferings I have met with among 

them. | ; | | 
I rap little Reaſon to complain of my Enter- 
tainment at the ſeveral Houſes where I ſet up, by 
| cauſe 
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cauſe I never wanted what was propel for the Sup- 
port of Life, either for myſelf or my Horſes; 1 
mention them, becauſe, in a Journey, they are as 
it were a Part of one's Self: The worſt of all was 
the Cookery. : 
Oxe Thing I obſerved of almoſt all the Town 
that I ſaw at a Diſtance, which was, that they 
ſeemed to be very large, and made a handſome Ap- 
pearance; but when I paſſed through them, there 
appeared a Meanneſs which diſcovered the Conditi- 
on of the Inhabitants; and all the Out-Skirts, 
which ſerved to encreaſe the Extent of them at a 
Diſtance, were nothing but the Ruins of little 
Houſes, and thoſe in pretty great Numbers. 
Or this I aſked the Reaſon, and was told, That 
when one of thoſe Houſes was grown old and de- 
cayed, they often did not repair it, but, taking out 
the Timber, they let the Walls ſtand as a fit Enclo- 
ſure for a Cale-Yard, 7. e. a little Garden for Cole- 
worts, and that they built anew upon another Spot. 
By this you may conclude, that Stone and Ground- - 
rents, 1n thoſe Rm, are not very valuable. But 
the little Fiſhing Towns were generally diſagreeable 
to paſs, from the ſtrong Smell of the Haddocks and 
Whitings that were hung up to dry on Lines along 
the Sides of the Houſes from one End of the Vil- 
lage to the other: And ſuch Numbers of half-naked . 
Children, but freſh coloured, ſtrong and healthy, 
think are not to be met with in the In- land 
Towns. Some will have their Numbers and 
Strength to be the Effects of Shell-fiſh. BORES 
I Haves one Thing more to obſerve to you, 
which is; That ſtill as I went Northward, the 
Cattle and the Carts grew leſs and leſs. The Sheep 
likewiſe diminiſhed in their Size by Degrees as I 
advanced, and their Wool grew coarſer, till at 
Length, upon a tranſient View, they ſeemed to be 
cloathed 
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cloathed with Hair. This I think proceeds leſs 


from the Quality of the Soil than the exceſſive 


Cold of the Hills in the Winter Seaſon, becauſe 
the Mutton is exceedingly good. 

Tuus I have Acquainted you how I came hi- 
ther, and I hope it will not now be very long, be- 
fore I have a greater Pleaſure in telling you, by 
Word of Mouth, in what Manner I got Home, 
yet muſt I ſoon return. 
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1 about to enter upon the Performance 
of my Promiſe, and ſhall begin with a Deſcrip- 
tion of this Town, which, however obſcure it may 
be thought with you, yet is of no inconſiderable 
Account in theſe remote Regions. And it is often 
ſaid to be the moſt like to an Engliſh Town of any 
at this End of the Iſland. 
Bor I have a further View than barely to make 
you acquainted with theſe Parts without your hav- 
ing the Inconveniencies, Fatigue and Hazards of a 
Northern Journey of five hundred Miles ; and that 
| Deſign is to ſhew you, by Example, the melan- 
choly Conſequence of the Want of ManufaQtories 
and foreign Trade, and moſt eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to the common People, whom it affects even 
to the Want of Neceſſaries; not to mention the 
Morals of 'the next Degree. It is here, indeed, 
their Happineſs, that they do not fo ſenſibly — 
e 
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eſs the Want of theſe Advantages, as they would do if 
ve they had known the Loſs of them. 
AND notwithſtanding the natural Fertility of the 
South, I am, by Obſervation, taught to conclude, 
that without thoſe imported Profits, which enable 
the higher Orders of Men to ſpare a Part of their 
by Income to employ others in ornamental and other 
ne, N Works not abſolutely neceſſary; I ſay, in that 
Caſe, the ordinary People with you would be, per- 
haps, not quite, but near as wretched as theſe, 
whoſe Circumſtances almoſt continually excite in 
me the painful Paſſion of Pity, as the Objects of it 
} are ſeldom out of my Sight. 
I SHALL not make any Remarks how much it is 
incumbent on the Rulers of Kingdoms and States 
(who are to the People what a Father is to his 
helpleſs Family) to watch over this Source of hu- 
man Convenience and Happineſs, becauſe this has 
been your favourite Topick, and. indeed the con- 
ce trary would be in me (as the common Phraſe is) 
p- lle carrying Coals to Newcaſtle. 22 
ay Ir Wit were my Talent, or even a genteel Ri- 
dle dicule, which is but a faint Reſemblance of Wit 
en i (if it may be ſaid to be any Thing like it) I ſay, if 
ny both or either of theſe were my Gift, you would 
not expect to be entertain'd that Way upon this 
ke Account; for you perfectly know that Poverty, 
v- WH ſimply as ſuch, and unattended by Sloth, Pride, and 
fa (let me ſay) other unſuitable Vices, was never 
at WW thought by the Judicious to be a proper Subject for 
n- WW Wit or Raillery. But I cannot forbear to _— 
es I faſſant, that thoſe Pretenders to Wit that dea 
e- in odious Hyperboles, create Diſtaſte to ingenuous 
en Minds. 
he I SHALL give you only two Examples of ſuch in- 
d, Wl fipid Jeſts — The firſt was, in deſcribing the Coun- 
el Wl try Cabbins in the North of Ireland, by ſaying one 
he might 
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might put one's Arm down the Chimney and un 
latch the Door: This regarded all of that Country; 
but the other was perſonal to one who, perhaps, 
had carried his Oeconomy a little too far. 

Six, — ſays the Joker io me, who was a Stranger 
to the other, this Gentleman is a very generon 
Man — I made him a Viſit the other Day, and the 
Bars of his Grate were the Wires of a Bird. Cage 
and he threw on his Coals with an Ockamy Spoon. 

"Tis true, the laughing Part of the Company 
were diverted with the Sarcaſm, but it was ſo much 
at the Expence of the old Gentleman, that I thought 
he would run mad with Reſentment. 

Ir would be needleſs to deſcribe the Situation of 
this Town, as it relates to the Ifland in general, 
becauſe a Map of Britain will, at one View, afford 
you a better Idea of it than any Words I can put 
together for that Purpoſe; I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with ſaying only, That the Murray 
Frith is navigable within os than half a Mile of 
the Town, and that the reſt of the Navigation to 

it is ſupply'd by the River Neſs. 

INVERNESS is one of the Royal Boroughs of 
Scotland, and jointly with Nairne, Forreſs, and 
Channery, ſends a Member to Parliament. 

Tre Town has a military Governor, and the 
Corporation a Provoſt and tour Baillies, a Kind 
of Magiſtrates little differing from our Mayors and 
Aldermen : Beſides whom, there is a Dean of Guild 
who preſides in Matters of Trade; and other Bo- 
rough Officers, as in the reſt of the Corporate 
Towns of this Country. 

Ir is not only the Head-borough or County Town 
of the Shire of Inverneſe, which is of large Extent, 
but generally eſteemed to be the Capital of the 
Highlands; but the Natives do not call themſelves 

| Highlanders, 
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ighlanders, not ſo much on Account of their low 
Situation, as becauſe they ſpeak Engliſh. 

Ta1s Rule, whereby to denominate themſelves, 
hey borrow from the Kirk, which, in all its Acts 
nd Ordinances, diſtinguiſhes the Lowlands from 
he Highlands by the Language generally ſpoken 
y the Inhabitants, whether the Pariſh or Diſtrict 
ies in the High or Low Country. - 
YET although they ſpeak Engliſh, there are 
carce any who do not underſtand the Iriſb Tongue; 
nd it is neceſſary they ſhould do ſo, to carry on 
heir Dealings with the neighbouring Country 


ght people; for within leſs than a Mile of the Town, 
ore are few who ſpeak any Engliſh at all. 

4 War I am ſaying muſt be underſtood only of 

8 ; + ordinary People, for the Gentry, for the moſt 


Part, ſpeak our Language in the remoteſt Parts of 
Put land. | | 
Tax Town principally conſiſts of four Streets, 
t which three center at the Croſs, and the other 
oF bemething irregular. 3 ä 
rar Caſtle ſtands upon a little ſteep Hill cloſel 
doining to the Town, on the South Side, buil: 
1th unhewn Stone: It was lately in Ruins, but is 
ow compleatly repaired to ſerve as a Part of the 
a tadel Fort George, whereof the firſt Foundation 
tone was laid in Summer 1726, and is to conſiſt 
Barracks for ſix Companies. This Caſtle, 
ig bereof the Duke of Gordon is hereditary Keeper, 
30. . 'ormerly a Royal Palace, where Mary, the 
lother of our _ James the Firſt, reſided, at 


ale Mich Times when ſhe thought it her Intereſt to 
— blige the Highlanders with her Preſence and Ex- 
nt, Me. or that her Safety required it. 

the | 
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Ir is of an irregular Figure; andyon will thin 
it was a very ſcanty Palace, when I have told you 

that before it was repaired, it conſiſted of only ſu 
Lodging Rooms, the Offices below, and the GalWan 
lery above; which laſt being taken down, and HA. 
— divided each into two, there are now twelyW1o! 
tments for Officers Lodgings. ea 
* this Building was in Repairing, three 2"! 
Soldiers, who were employed in digging up a Piece 
of Ground very near the Door, diſcovered a dea 
Body, which was ſuppoſed to be the Corps of 
Man; I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe a Part of it w 
defaced before they were aware. 

Tarts was believed to have lain there a grea ha 
Number of Years, becauſe when it was touched i ab 
fell to Duſt. At this unexpected Sight, the Soldie 
moſt valiantly ran away, and the Accident, yo 
will believe, ſoon brought a good Number of Spec 
tators to the Place. | | 

As I was talking with one of the Townſmen litt 
and took Notice how ſtrange it was that a Bod 
ſhould be buried ſo near the Door of the Houſe 
*Troth, ſays he, I dinno doubt but this was ane Mfear 
Mary's Lovers. Ne 

I VERILY believe this Man had been afterward 
rebuked, for this unguarded Expreſſion to me, a 
Engliſhman, becauſe, when I happened to m 
him in the Street the Day following, he officiouſ 
endeavoured to give his Words another Tur 
which made the Impreſſion I had received mud 
ſtronger than it had been before. 

Bor this I haye obſerved of many, (myſelf na Ma 
excepted) who, by endeavouring to excuſe a Blu 
der, like a ſpirited Horſe in one of our Bogs, tl 
more he ſtruggles to get out, the deeper he plunge 
himſelf in the . | 


Uro 
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Urox the Whole, this Hint at the Policy of 
her Amours, from a Native of this 'Town, induced. 
me to believe there is ſome received Tradition 
among the People concerning her, not much to the 
Advantage of her Memory. I had often, heard 
ſomething to this Purpoſe in London, but could not 
eaſily believe itz and rather thought it might have 
ariſen originally from Complaiſance to one, who, 
if we may believe ſome Scots Memoirs, was as jea- 
lous of the Praiſes of her fine Per/on, as apprehen- 
ſive of a much more dangerous Competition. 

BrrokkE I have done with the Caſtle, I muſt 
acquaint you with an odd Accident that had like to 
have happened to it, not many Days after the 
abovementioned Diſcovery. And firſt I muſt tell 
you, that one End of the Building extends to the 
Edge of a very ſteep Deſcent to the River, and that 
Sloap is compoſed of a very looſe Gravel. | 

Tax Workmen had ignorantly dug away ſome 
little Part of the Foot of the Declivity, to make a 
Paſſage ſomething wider between that and the 
Water. — This was done in the Evening, and pretty 
early in the Night we were alarmed with a dreadful 
Noiſe of running about, and calling upon a great 
Number of Names, inſomuch that I concluded the 
Town was on Fire. This brought me ſuddenly to 
my Window, and there I was informed, that the 
ravel was running, and followed by continual 
Succeſſions; and that the Caſtle would be down 
before Morning. 

However it was prevented.; for the Town 
Masons and Soldiers ſoon run up a dry Wall againſt 
the Foot of the Hill ; for Stones are every where at 
Hand in this Country, which furniſhed them with 
che haſty Means to prevent its Fall. 

Tux Bridge is about eighty Yards over, and a 
Piece of good Workmanſhip, conſiſting of ſeven 


Arches, 


rr 
Arches, built with Stone, and maintained by a Tol 
of a Bodle, or the ſixth Part of a — for each 


Foot Paſſenger with Goods; a Penny 
Horſe, c. | 
Axp here I cannot forbear to give you an In- 
ſtance of the extreme Indigence of ſome of the 
Country People, by aſſuring you, I have ſeen Wo- 
men, with heavy Loads, at a Diſtance from the 
Bridge, (the Water being low) wade over the large 
Stones, which. are made ſlippery by the Sulphur, 
almoſt up to the Middle, at the Hazard of their 
Lives, being deſirous to ſave, or unable to pay, 
one ſingle Bodle. 4 
-: FROM the Bridge we have often the Diverſion to 
ſee the Seals purſue the Salmon as they come up the 
River : They are ſometimes within fifty Yards of 
us; and one of them came ſo near the Shore, that 
a Salmon leaped out of the Water for its Safety, 
and the Seal, being ſhot at, dived ; but before any 
body could come near, the Fiſh had thrown itſelt 
back again into the River. : 

As this amphibious Creature, though familiar to 
us, may be to you a Kind of Curioſity, perhaps 
you may expect ſome Deſcription of it. 

Tux Head, at ſome Diſtance, reſembles that of 
a Dog, with his Ears cut cloſe; but when near, 
you fee it has a long thick Snout, a wide Mouth, 
and the Eyes ſunk within the Head, and altogether 
it has a moſt horrid Look, inſomuch that if any 
one were to paint a Gorgon's Head, I think he could 
- Not find a more frightful Model. | 

As they ſwim, the Head, which is high above 
Water, is continually moving from Side to Side to 
diſcover Danger. 5 

Tux Body is horizontally flattiſh, and covered 
with a hairy Skin, often finely varied with Spots, 
as you may ſee by Trunks that are made to keep 
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out wet. 'The Female has Breaſts like a Woman, 

that ſometimes appear above Water, which makes 
ſome to think it occaſioned the Fiction of a Mer- 
maid, and, if ſo, the Mermaid of the Ancients muſt 


n- have been wondrous handſome ! The Breaſt of the 
he Male is likewiſe ſo reſembling to that of a Man, that 
-an Officer, ſeeing one of them in cutting . a- 
he way, telling me, it was ſo like that Part of a human 


Body, he could not and it, for that was his Expreſſion. 

BENEATH the Skin is a deep ſpongy Fat, ſome- 
thing like that of the ſkinny Part of a Leg of Mut- 
ton; from this they chiefly draw the Oil. 

THe Fins or Feet are very near the Body, web- 
bed like a Duck, about twelve Inches wide, but in 
Shape very much like the Hand of a Man: When 
they feed as they ſwim, they ſtoop the Head down 
to the Fore Foot, as I once ſaw when one of them 
had a Piece of Salmon (I may ſay) in its Hand, as 
{ was croſſing Cromarty Bay. 

Wur they dive, they ſwim under Water, I 
think I may ſay, a Quarter of a Mile together, and 
they dart after their Prey with a ſurprizing Velo- 
city, conſidering their Bulk, and the Element they 
divide. . 

TE Fiſhermen take them by intercepting them 
in their Return to the Water, when they have been 
ſleeping or baſking in the Sun upon the Shore, and 
there they knock them down with their Clubs. — 
They tell me, that every grown Seal is worth to them 
ud BY about forty Shillings Sterling, which ariſes from the 
Lin and the Oil. 

"ne WHen you happen to be within Muſket Shot of 
them, they are ſo quick with the Eye, that, at the 
Flaſh in the Pan, they plunge fo ſuddenly, they are 
red Bf under Water before the Ball can reach them. 

* I Have ſeen ten or fifteen of them, young and 


= old, in an Arm of the = among the Mountains, 


which, 
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which, upon the Diſcovery of our Boat, flounced 
into the Water all at once, from a little rocky 
Iſland, near the Turn of a Point, and raiſed x 
ſurprizing Surge round about them. 
Bor as to their being dangerous to the Fiſher. 
men, in throwing Stones behind them when they 
are purſued, it does well enough for the Volume of 
a travelling Author, who, if he did not create 
Wonders, or ſteal them from others, might have 
little to ſay; but in their ſcrambling Flight over a 
Beech of looſe Stones, it is impoſſible but ſome of Ml 
them muſt be removed and thrown behind them; 
and this, no Doubt, has given a Hint for the Ro- 
mance. Theſe Writers, for the better Sale of 
their Books, depend on the Reader's Love of A. 
miration, the great Aſſiſtant to Credulity. { 

Bur, in particular; that thoſe Animals, with * 
their ſhort Fins or Feet, can wound at a Diſtance, MW © 
muſt certainly be concluded from this falſe Principle ! 
viz, That a Stone may be ſent from a Sling of four 
Inches long, with equal Force, to another of 2 
many Feet. 

Beyors I leave the Bridge, I ſhall take Notice 
of one Thing more, which is commonly to be ſeen 
by the Sides of the River, (and not only here, but 
in all the Parts of Scotland where I have been) that 
is, Women, with their Coats tucked up, ſtamping 
in Tubs upon Linen, by Way of Waſhing; and 
this not only in Summer, but in the hardeſt froſty 
Weather, when their Legs and Feet are almoſt 
literally as red as Blood with the Cold; and often 
two of theſe Wenches ſtamp in one Tub, ſupport- 
ing themſelves by their Arms thrown over each 
other's Shoulders, 

Bur what ſeems to me yet ſtranger is, as I have 
been aſſured by an Engliſh Gentlewoman, that they T 
have inſiſted with her to have the Liberty of waſhiog 
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at the River; and, as People paſs by, they divert 
themſelves by talking very freely to them, like our 
Codders, and other Women, empleyed in the 
Fields and Gardens about London. teh 
WHAT I have ſaid above, relating to their waſti- 
ing at the River in a hard Froſt, may require an 
Explanation, viz. the River Neſs, like the Lake 
from whence it comes, never freezes from the great 


Quantity of Sulphur with which it is impregnated ; 


but, on the contrary, will diffolve the Iſicles, con- 
tracted from other Waters, at the Horſes Heels, in 
a very ſhort Space of Time. | 

FRoM the Talbooth, or County Gaol, the 
greateſt Part of the Murderers and other notorious 
Villains, that have been committed ſince I have 
been here, have made their Eſcape; and I think 
this has manifeſtly proceeded from the Furtherance 
or Connivance of the Keepers, - or rather their 
Keepers. 

WHEN this Evil has been complained of, the 
Excuſe was, the Priſon is a weak old Building, and 
the Town is not in Condition to keep it in Repair: 
But, for my own Part, I cannot help concluding, 
from many Circumſtances, that the greateſt Part 
of theſe Eſcapes have been the Conſequence either 
of Clan-Intereſt, or Claniſh Terror. As for Ex- 
ample; if one of the Magiſtrates were a Cameron, 
(for the Purpoſe) the Criminal (Cameron) muſt 
not ſuffer, if the Clan be deſirous he ſhould be 
ſaved. In ſhort, they have ſeveral other Tyes or 
Attachments one to another, which occaſion (like 
Money in the South) this Partiality. FO 

Wurx any Ship in theſe Parts is bound for thÞ 
Meſt. Indies, to be ſure a neighbouring Chief, of 
whom none dares openly to complain, has ſeveral 
Thieves to ſend Priſoners to Town. . 
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Ir has been whiſpered, their Crimes were only 
aſking their Dues, and ſuch-like Offences; and, [ C 
have been well aſſured, they have been threatned 
with hanging, or, at leaſt, perpetual Impriſonment, 
to intimidate, and force, them to ſign a Contract * 
for their Baniſhment, which they ſeldom refuſed to. 
do, as knowing there would be no Want of Witneſſes 
againſt them, however innocent they were; and 
then they were put on board the Ship, the Maſter 
paying ſo much a Head for them. 

Tus two Purpoſes' were ſerved at once, vix. 
the getting rid of troubleſome Fellows, and making 
Money of them at the ſame Time : But theſe poor 
Wretches never eſcaped out of Priſon. 

At this J am apt to believe, becauſe I met with 
an Example, at his own Houſe, which leaves me 
no Room to doubt of it. 

As this Chief was walking alone in his Garden, 
with his Dirk and Piſtol by his Side, and a Gun 
in his Hand, (as if he feared to be aſſaſſinated) and, 
as I was reading in his Parlour, there came to me 
by Stealth, (as I ſoon. perceived) a young Fellow, 

| who accoſted me with ſuch an Accent, as made me 
conclude he was a Native of Middleſex ; and every 
now and then he turned about, as if he feared to 
be obſerved by any of the Family. 

Hx told me, that when his Maſter was in London, 

he had made him Promiſes of great Advantage, if 
he would ſerve him as his Gentleman; but though 
he had been there two Years, he could not obtain 
either his Wages or Diſcharge. | 

| Aw, ſays he, when J aſk for either of them, ¶ bec 
the tells me I know I have robbed him, and nothing N wh 
is more eaſy for him than to find, among theſe High- H 
landers, abundant Evidence againſt me (innocent as 1 
am ;) and then my Fate mult be a perpetual Gaol, [ 


or Tranſportation; And there is no Means for me ¶ po 
| to 
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to make my Eſcape, being here in the Midſt of his 
Clan, and never ſuffered to go far from Home. 

You will believe I was much affected with the 
melancholy Circumſtance of the poor young Man 
but told him, that my ſpeaking for him would 
diſcover his Complaint to me, which might en- 
rage his Maſter; and, in that Caſe, I did not 
know what might be the Conſequence to him. 

THEN, with a ſorrowful Look, he left me, 
and (as it happened) in very good Time. | 

Tris Chief does not think the preſent abje& 
Diſpoſition of his Clan towards him to be ſuffi- 
cient; but entertains that tyrannical and deteſtable 
Maxim, — That to render them poor, will double 
the Tye of their Obedience ; and accordingly he 
makes Uſe of all oppreſſive Means to that End. 

To prevent any Diminution of the Number of 
thoſe who do not offend him, he diſſuades from 
their Purpoſe all ſuch as ſhew an Inclination to 
Traffick, or to put their Children out to Trades, 
as knowing they would, by ſuch an Alienation, 
ſhake off, at leaſt, good Part of their flaviſh At- 
tachment to him and his Family. This he does 
(when down-right Authority fails) by telling them 
how their Anceſtors choſe to live ſparingly, and be 
accounted a martial People, rather than ſubmit 
themſelves to low and mercenary Employments 
like the Lowlanders, whom their Forefathers al- 
ways deſpiſed for the Want of that Warlike Tem- 
per which they (his Vaſſals) ſtill retain'd, Cc. 

I $HALL ſay no more of this Chief at preſent, 
becauſe I may have Occaſion to ſpeak of him again 
when I come to that Part which is properly called? 
Highlands; but I cannot ſo eafily diſmiſs his Max- 
In, without ſome little Animadverſion upon it. 

. Ir may, for aught I know, be ſuitable to Claniſh 
o Fower; but, in general, it ſeems quite contrary 
C 3 to 
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to Reaſon, Juſtice, and Nature, that any one Per- 
ſon, from the meer Accident of his Birth, ſhould 
have the Prerogative to oppreſs a whole Commu- 
nity, for the Gratification of his own ſelfiſh Views 
and Inclinations : And I cannot but think, the con- 
certed Poverty of a People, is, of all Oppreſſions, 
the ſtrongeſt Inſtigation to Sedition, Rebellion, 
and Plunder. | 

TnuE Town-Hall is a plain Building of Rubble, 
and there is one Room in it where the Magiſtrates 
meet upon the Town Buſineſs, which would be 
tolerably handſome, but the Walls are rough, not 
white-waſhed, or ſo much as plaiſtered, and no 
Furniture in it but a Table, ſome bad Chairs, and 
altogether immoderately dirty. | 

THE Market-Croſs is the Exchange of the Mer- 
chants and other Men of Buſineſs. 

THERE they ſtand in the Middle of the dirty 
Street, and are frequently interrupted in their 
Negociations by Horſes and Carts, which often 
ſeparate them one from another in the Midſt of 
their Bargains or other Affairs: But this is nothing 
extraordinary in Scotland, for it is the ſame in 
other Towns, and even at the Croſs of Edinburgh. 

Ovxx againſt the Croſs is the Coffee-Houſe. 
A Gentleman who loves Company and Play, keeps 
it for his Diverſion, for ſo I am told by, the People 
of the Town; but he has condeſcended to com- 
plain to me of the little he gets by his Country- 
men. | 

As to a Deſcription of the Coffee-Room, the 
Furniture and: Utenſils, I muſt be excuſed in that 
Particular, for it would'not be a very decent one; 
but J ſhall venture to tell you in general, that the 
Room appears as if it had never been cleaned ſince 
the Building of the Houſe; and, in Froſt and 
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Snow, you might cover the Peat-Fire with your 
Hands. 

Near the extreme Part of the Town, toward 
the North, there are two Churches, one for the 
Engliſh, and the other for the Iriſb, Tongue, both 
out of Repair, and much as clean as the other 
Churches I have ſeen. 

THrs puts me in Mind of a Story I was told by 
an Engliſh Lady, Wife of a certain Lieutenant- 
Colonel, who dwelt near a Church in the Low- 
Country on your Side Edinburgh. At firſt coming 
to the Place, ſhe received a Viſit from the Miniſ- 
ter's Wife, who, after ſome time ſpent in ordinary 
Diſcourſe, invited her to come to Kirk the Sunday 
following. - . 

To this the Lady agreed, and kept her Word, 
which produced a ſecond Viſit; and the Miniſter's 
Wife then aſking her how ſhe liked their Way of 
Worſhip, ſhe anſwered — very well, but ſhe had 
found two great Inconveniencies there, vi. That 
ſhe had dirtied her Cleaths, and had been peſtered 
with a great Number of Fleas. Now, - ſays the 
Lady, if your Huſband will give me Leave to line 
the Pew, and will let my Servant clean it againſt 
every Sunday, I ſhall go conſtantly to Church. 

LINE the Pew! ſays the Miniſter's Wife; 


' Troth, Madam, I cannot promiſe for that, for 


my Huſband will think it Rank Papery. 

A LITTLE beyond the Churches, is the Church- 
Yard, where, as is uſual in Scotland, the Monu- 
ments are placed againſt the Wall that encloſes it, 
becauſe, to admit them into the Church, they 
would be an intolerable Ornament. The Inſcrip- 
tions, I think, are much upon a Par with thoſe of 
our Country Church-Yards, but the Monuments 
are ſome of them very handſome and coſtly. I 
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cannot ſay much as to the Taſte, but they have x 
good deal of Ornament about them. 

Even the beſt Sort of Street Houſes, in all the 
great Towns of the Low Country, are, for the 
moſt Part, contrived after one Manner, with a 
Stair Caſe without Side, either round or ſquare, 
which leads to each Floor, as I mentioned in my 
laſt Letter. 

By the Way, they call a Floor a Houſe; the 
Whole Building is called a Land; an Alley, as I 
faid before, is a Wynde; a little Court, or a turn- 
again Alley, is a Cle; a round Stair Caſe, a 
Turnpike; and a ſquare one goes by the Name of 
a Skale Stair. In this Town the Houſes are fo 
differently modelled, they cannot be brought under 
any general Deſcription, but commonly the back 
Part, or one End, is turned toward the Street, 
and you paſs by it through a ſhort Alley into a little 
Court-Yard, to aſcend by Stairs above the firſt 
Story. This loweſt Stage of the Building has a 
Door toward the Street, and ſerves for a Shop, or 
a Ware-houſe, but has no Communication with 
the reſt. | 

Tux Houſes are, for the moſt Part, low, be- 
cauſe of the violent Flurries of Wind which often 
pour upon the Town from the Openings of the 
adjacent Mountains, and are built with Rubble 
Stone, as are all the Houſes in every other Town 
of Scotland, that I have ſeen; except Edinburgh, 
Glaſgow, Perth, Sterling, and Aberdeen; where 
ſome of them are faced with Aſhler-Stone ; but 
the four Streets of Glaſgow, as I have ſaid before, 
are ſo from one End 0 the other. 

Tur Rubble-Walls of theſe Houſes are com- 
poſed of Stones of different Shapes and Sizes, and 
many of them being Pebbles, are almoſt round, 


which, in laying them, leave large Gaps, and on the 
Outſide 
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Outfide they fill up thoſe Interftices by driving in 
flat Stones of a ſmall Sue; and, in the End, | 
the work all over with Mortar thrown againft it 
with a Trowel, which they call Harling. 

Tris rough Caſting is apt to be damaged by 
the Weather, and muſt be ſometimes renewed, 
otherwiſe ſome of the Stones will drop out. 

IT is true this is not much unlike the Way of 
Building in ſome remote Parts of England, only 
there, the Stones are ſquarer, and more nearly 
proportioned one to another: But I have been 
thus particular, becauſe I have often heard it faid 
by ſome of the Scots in London, before I knew any 
thing of Scotland, that the Houſes were all built 
with Stone, as deſpiſing our Bricks, and conceal- 
ing the Manner and Appearance of their Build- 
ings. | 
Tr1s gave me a falfe Idea of Magnificence, 
both as to Beauty and Expence, by comparing 
them in my Thoughts with our Stone Buildings in 
the South, which are coftly, ſcarce, and agreeable 
to the Eye., 

Tux Chaſms in the Inſide and Middle of theſe 
Walls, and the diſproportionate Quantity of Mortar, 
by Compariſon, with the Stone, render them Re- 
ceptacles for prodigious Numbers of Rats, which 
ſcratch their Way from the Inſide of the Houfe 
half through the Wall, where they burrow and 
breed ſecurely, and by that Means abound every 
where in the ſmall Scots Towns, eſpecially near 
the Sea. But among the inner Parts of the Moun- 
tains, I never ſaw or heard of any ſuch thing ex- 
cept upon Recollection in a Part called Coulnatyle 
in Strath-ſþey, to which Place I have been told they 
were brought in the Year 1723, from a Ship, 
among ſome-London Goods. 
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THEy were then thought by the Inhabitants to) 
be a ſure Preſage of good Luck, and ſo indeed they 
were, for much Money followed: But when thoſe: 
Works are at an End, I believe Famine, or ano- 
ther Tranſportation, muſt be the Fate of the Ver- 
min. 

I nave been credibly informed, that when the 
Rats have been increaſed to a great Degree in ſome 
{mall Villages, and could: hardly ſubſiſt, they have 
crept into the little Horſes Manes and Tails (which 
are always tangled and matted, being never combed) 
in order to be tranſported to other Places, as it 
were, to plant new Colonies, or to find freſh 
Quarters leſs burdened with Numbers. And I was 
lately told by a Countryman, that lives about two 
Miles off, who brought me a Bundle of Straw, that 
having ſlept in a Stable here, he carried Home one 
of them in his Plaid. But ſuch Numbers of them 
are ſeen by the Morning Twilight in the Streets, 
for Water, after dry Weather ſucceeded by a 
Shower of Rain, as is incredible: And (what at 
firſt ſeemed ſtrange to me) among them ſeveral 
Weeſels. You will certainly ſay I was diſtreſſed 
for want of Matter, when I dwelt ſo long upon 
Rats, but they are an intolerable Nuſance. 

Tax Houſes of this Town were neither faſhed 
or ſlated before the Union, as I have been informed 
by ſeveral old People, and to this Day the Cielings 
are rarely plaiſtered, nothing but the ſingle Boards 
ſerve for Floor and Cieling, and the Partitions being 
often. compoſed of upright. Boards only, they are 
ſometimes ſhrunk, and any Body may not only 
hear, but ſee what paſſes in the Room- adjoining. 

When firſt I came to this Country I obſerved, 
in the Floors of frveral Houſes, a good Number 
of Circles of about an Inch Diameter, and, like- 
wife, ſome round Holes of the ſame Size, the 
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Meaning of which I did not then underſtand; but 
not long after, I diſcovered the Cauſe of thoſe in- 
convenient Apertures. | 

THESE, in great Meaſure, lay the Family be- 
low open to thoſe that are above, who, on their 
Part, are incommoded with the Voices of the 
others, 

Tax Boards, when taken from the Saw-Mill, 
are bored at a good Diſtance from one End of them, 
for the Conveniency of their Way of Carriage. 

Tuer put a Cord, (or a Moodie as they 
call it) through the Holes of ſeveral of them, 
to keep them flat to the Horſes Sides, and the Cor- 
ners of the other End drag upon the Ground; but 
betore theſe Boards are Faid in the Floor, the 
Holes are fill'd up with Plugs, which they cut 
away, even with the Surface on each Side, and 
when theſe Stop-gaps ſhrink, they drop out and 
are ſeldom ſupplied. 

Trost Houſes that are not ſaſhed, have two 
Shutters that turn upon Hinges for the lower Half 
of the Window, and only the upper Part is glazed, 
ſo that there is no ſeeing any thing in the Street, in 
bad Weather, without great Inconvenience. 

A$KING the Reaſon of this, I was told that'theſe 
People ſtill continue thoſe Shutters as an old Cuſ- 
tom which was at firſt occaſioned by Danger; for 
that formerly in their Clan-Quarrels, ſeveral had 
been ſhot from the oppoſite Side of the Way, when 
they were in their Chambers, and by theſe Shutters 
they were concealed and in Safety; but I believe 
the true Reaſon is, the ſaving the Expence of 
Glaſs, for it is the ſame in the Outparts of all the 
Towns and Cities in the Low-Country.. 
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make this Letter a Continuation of the 
Deſcriptions I am entered into; but, at the ſame 
Time, am not without Fears, that my former was 
rather dry and tedious to you, than informing and 
diverting ; and this I apprehend the more, becauſe 

Part of it was not agreeable to myſelf. - 

Wuar I have hitherto ſaid, with Reſpect to the 
Buildings of this Town, relates only to the princt- 
pal Part of the Streets; the midling Sort of Houſes, 
as in other Towns, are very low, and have gene- 
rally a cloſe wooden Stair-Caſe before the Front. 
By one End of this you aſcend, and in it above are 
ſmall round or oval Holes, juſt big enough for the 
Head to go through; and in Summer, or when any 
Thing extraordinary happens in the Street to excite 
the Curioſity of the Inhabitants, they look like ſo 
many People with their Heads in the Pillory. 

Bur the extreme Parts of the Town are made 
up of moſt miſerably low dirty Hovels, faced and 
covered with Turf, with a bottomleſs Tub or 
Baſket in the Roof for a Chimney. 

Tn Pavement here is very good, but, as in 
other ſmall Towns, where the Streets are narrow, 
it is ſo much rounded, that when it is dry it is dan- 
2 to ride, inſomuch that Horſes, which are 
„are often falling; and when it is dirty, and 
Feginning to dry, it is ſlippery to the Feet, for, in 
b | Scotland, 
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Scotland, you walk generally in the Middle of the 
Streets. 

I Ask D the Magiſtrates one Day, when the 
Dirt was almoſt above one's Shoes, why they fuf- 
fered the Town to be ſo exceſſively dirty, and did 
not employ People to cleanſe the Streets? The An- 
ſwer was, It will not be long before we have a 
Shower. 

Bur as to the Slipperineſs, we have many prin- 
cipal Towns in England paved with ſmall Pebbles, 
that, going down Hill, or along a Sloap, are not 
leſs dangerous to ride, eſpecially in dry Weather. 

SoME of the Houſes are marked on the Outſide 
with the firſt Letters of the Owner's Name, and 
that of his Wife, if he be a married Man. This is, 
for the moſt Part, over the uppermoſt Window; 
as for Example CM. MM. Charles Maclean, Mar- 
garet Mackenzie ; for the Woman writes her Mai- 
den Name after Marriage; and ſuppoſing her to be 
a Widow, that has had ſeveral Huſbands, if ſhe 
does not chuſe to continue the Uſe of her Maiden 
Name, ſhe may take the Name of either of her de- 
ecaſed Huſbands as ſhe thinks fit. This you may 
be ſure has been the Cauſe of many a Joke among 
our Countrymen, in ſuppoſing ſomething extraor- 
dinary in that Man above the reſt, whoſe Name, 
after all, ſhe choſe to bear. | 

Wirnix Doors, upon the Chimney-Piece of 
one of the Rooms, in ſome Houſes, there are like- 
wiſe initial Letters of the Proprietor's Name, with 
a Scrap of their Poetry, of which I ſhall give you 
only two Inſtances. | 


OxE 
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Ox of them is as follows: 


16 WMB As with the Fire, 
So with thy God do ſtand; 
Keep not far off, | 
Nor come thou too near Hand. 
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Tux other is: 


16. Chriſt is my Life and Rent. 78 
2 His Promiſe is my Evident. 


Tux Word Evident alludes to the Owner's Title 
to the Houſe, the ſame ſignifying, in Scotland, a 
Title-Deed. ; 

_ Tnad forgot to mention an Inſcription upon the 
Out-ſide of one of thoſe Houſes, viz. 


Ove Building is not here, but we 8 
Hope for ane better in Chriſt. 1 | 
I was ſaying, in my laſt Letter, that here the by 


Ground Floors are called Warehouſes ; they are ſo, 
but they would ſeem very odd to you under that A! 

| Denomination. | * 
| THERE is indeed a Shop up a Pair of Stairs, : 
which is kept by three or four Merchants in Part- WI yr: 
i nerſhip, and that is pretty well ſtored with various 
| Sorts of ſmall Goods and Wares, moſtly from Lon- 
don. This Shop is called, by Way of Eminence, ge. 
| The Ware-houſe; here (for the Purpoſe) a Hat, 18 
| which with you would coft thirteen or fourteen Shil- WW De 
| | lings, goes by the eſtabliſhed Name of a Guinea 
Hat, and other Things are much in the ſame Pro- pee 
Portion. if t 
| I REMEMBER 
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I REMEMBER to have read in one of the Tatlers 
dr Spectators, a Piece of Ridicule upon the French 
anity, where it is ſaid, that a Barber writes upon 
his Sign, Magazin de Frrugques; and a Cobler upon 
an old Boot, La Botte Royale, &c. But I am ſorry 
to ſay, that, of late, ſomething of this Kind has 
rept into our proud Metropolis; for. here and 
there you may now ſee an ordinary Shop dubbed 
with the important Title of a FWare-bouſe : This I 
think is no good Preſage. 

Bur to return to the general Run of Ware - 
houſes in this Town: It is true ſome of them con- 
tain Hogſheads of French Wines, Pieces of Brandy, 
and other Goods that will not be ſpoiled by Damp- 
neſs; but the Cargo of others, that I have hap- 
pened to ſee open, have conſiſted chiefly of empty 
Caſks and Bottles, Hoops, Chalk, (which laſt is 
not to be found in this Country) and other Mer- 
chandize of like Value. On this Side the Taveed 
many Things are aggrandized in Imitation of taeir 
ancient Allies (as they call them) the French, 

A PEDLING Shop-keeper, that ſells a Penny- 
worth of Thread, is a Merchant ; the Perſon, who 
is ſent for that Thread, has received a Commiſſion, 
and, bringing it to the Sender, is making Report : 
A Bill to let you know there is a ſingle Room to be 
let, is called a Placard; the Doors are Ports; on 
encloſed Field of two Acres is a Park; and the 
Wife of a Laird of fifteen pounds a Year is a Lady, 
and treated with —— your Ladyſbip. | 

I am not unaware it may be objected, with re- 
ſpe& to the Word Merchant, that in France it ſig- 
| nifies no more than a Shopkeeper, or other ſmall 
Dealer, and that the Exporter and Importer is 
called un Negociant; and it may be ſaid by theſe 
People, they uſe the Word in the fame Senſe ; but 
if that were granted, would it not be more proper, 

in 


le 
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in Correſpondence, to make uſe of Words ſuited to 
the Acceptation of the Country correſponded to? 
A Friend of mine told me, when J was laſt in 
London, that he had received, ſome 'Time before, 
a Bill of Exchange from this Country, directed 
to —— —— Merchant in London. You know it iz 
deemed a kind of Aﬀront among real Merchant, 
to be too particularly pointed out in a Direction, 
as ſuppoſing them not well known, no not even at . 
the Royal Exchange and Poſt Office: But as I wa 
ſaying, this Scot's Merchant, was ſought after for Mar, 
ſeveral Days upon Change, and the Scots Walk in 
particular, but Nobody knew any Thing of him, 
till at length, by meer Accident, he was found to 
lodge up two Pair of Stairs, at a little Houſe over Mn 
againſt London Wall. Gi 
WovuLD it not have been more reaſonable to; 
have given upon the Bill a full Direction to his 
Place of Abode (and called him E/quire, if his Cor- Ni. 
reſpondent pleaſed) than to ſend People in this Man- 
ner upon a Wild-Gooſe-Chaſe. 
. IT witL not ſuppoſe, one Part of the Deſign in it 
to be the gaining of Time before the Merchani 
could be found out; but there are evidently two 
other Reaſons for ſuch blind Directions, viz. They 
ſerve to give Weight to their Bills at Home, and, pf 
as they think, an Air of Importance to their Cor- 
reſpondence and Countrymen in London, but, in = 
Reality, all this ſerves but to render the Drawer 
and Accepter ridiculous in the End. | 
I am told once a Week that the Gentle-womer Wer: 
that waſhes my Linen is below, and frequently Wt: 
hear ſomething or other of a Gentlemen that keeps {Wore 
a Change not far from hence. They call an Ale- Whurr 
houſe a Change, and think a Man of a good Family . 
ſuffers no Diminution of his Gentility to keep it, rav 
though his Houſe and Sale are too inconſiderable Nxpe 
| d to 
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doo be mentioned without the Appearance of Bur- 
leſque. 

i WAS once ſurprized to ſee a neighbouring Lord 
diſmount from his Horſe, take an Ale-houſe-keeper 
in his Arms, kiſs him, and make him as many 
tu Compliments as if he had been a Brother Peer. I 
, could not help aſking his Lordſhip the Meaning of 
that great Familiarity, and he told me that my 
Landlord was of as good a Family as any in Scotland, 
but that the Laird his Father had a great many Chil- 
dren, and but little to give them. By the Way, 
in the Lowlands, where there are ſome few Signs 
at Publick Houſes, I have ſeen written upon ſeve- 

o ral Mr. Alexander or Mr. James ſuch a one; 

Ver Egthis is a Token that the Man of the Houſe is a 
Gentleman either by Birth, or that he has taken 

'0 his Maſter of Arts Degree at the Univerſity. 

I SHALL give you but one more Inſtance of this 

"-WWKind of Gentility. 

Arx a Town called Nairne, not far from hence, 
Officer who hoped to get a Recruit or two 
n 1 though contrary to an Order to enliſt no Scotſman 
an while the Regiment was in Scotland, becauſe other- 
0 Biviſe, in the Courſe of ſeveral Years, it might, by 
Mortality, become almoſt a Scots Regiment inſtead 
nd, pf Engliſh,) I ſay, this Officer ſent for a Piper to 
0'- play about the Town before the Serjeant as more 
zgreeable to the People than a Drum. 

ArTER ſome Time our Landlord came to us, 
nd, for an Introduction, told us the Piper was a 
ery good Gentleman, thinking, I ſuppoſe, that 
dtherwiſe we ſhould not ſhew him due Reſpect ac- 
ording to his Rank : He then went out, and re- 
urning with him, he introduced our Muſician to 
„ who entered the Room like a Spaniard, with a 
rave Air, and ſtately Steps: At firſt he ſeemed to 
ble Wxpe& we ſhould treat him according to the Cut- 
tom 
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tom of the Country, by aſking him to fit and take 
a Glaſs with us, but we were not well enough bred 
for that, and let him ſtand, with a diſappointed 
Countenance, to hear what was to be his Employ: 
ment. This we partly did, as knowing we had in 
Reſerve a better Way of making our Court. 

In the Evening when he returned with the Ser. 
jeant, our Landlord made him a kind of Speech 

before us, telling him (for he came two Miles) that 
we had ſent to him rather than any other, having 
heard how excellent he was in his Way, and at 
the ſame Time ſtole into his Hand the two Shil- 
lings that were ordered him, with as much Caution 
as if he had been bribing at an Election, or feeing 
an Attorney-General before Company. 

Twas now quite another Countenance, and 
being pleaſed with his Reward which was great in 
this Country, being no leſs than one Pound four 
Shillings, he expreſſed his Gratitude by playing a 
Voluntary on his Pipe for more than half an Hour, 
as he ſtrided backward and forward, without: ſide 
of the Houſe, under our Window. + 

HERE is Gentility in Diſguiſe — and I am ſorry 
to ſay, that this Kind of Vanity, in People of no 
Fortune, makes them ridiculous to Strangers, and 
I wiſh they could diveſt themſelves of it, and apply 
to ſomething more ſubſtantial than the airy Not!- 
on of Ancient Family, which, by extending out 
Thoughts, we ſhall find may be claimed by al 
Mankind. 

Bur it may be ſaid that this Pretention procure. 
them ſome Reſpect from thoſe who are every Wr 
their Equals, if not ſuperior to them, except in ths I 
Particular. This I grant, and there lies the Mi-Wh,.; 
chief, for by that flattering Conceit, and the Re. Mrhic 
ſpe& ſhewn them, they are brought to be aſhamed D: 
af honeſt Employments, which perhaps they want 

| a 
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much or more than the others, and which might 
de advantageous to them, their Families, and Coun- 
ry. 
Cavs you ſee a Gentleman may be a mercenary 
iper, or keep a little Ale-houſe where he brews 

is Drink in a Kettle; but to be of any working 
rade, however profitable, would be a Diſgrace to 
im, his preſent Relations, and all his Anceſtry. 
f this be not a proper Subject of Ridicule, I think 
here never was any ſuch Thing. | 
Bur to return to 'Town after my Ramble : Here 
s a melancholy Appearance of Objects in the 
Streets. In one Part the poor Women, Maid- 
Servants, and Children, in the coldeſt Weather, 
n the Dirt or in Snow, either walking or ſtanding 
o talk with one another without Stockings or Shoes. 
In another Place, you ſee a Man dragging along 
in half-ſtarved Horte little bigger than an Als, in a 
art about the Size of a Wheel-barrow. One 
Part of his Plaid is wrapt round his Body, and the 
eſt is thrown over his left Shoulder; and every: 
ow and then he turns himſelf about either to ad- 
uſt his Mantle, when blown off by the Wind; or 
allen by his ſtooping; or to thump the poor little 
orſe with a great Stick. The Load in his Cart, 
compact, might be carried under his Arm, but 
e muſt not: bear any Burden himſelf, though his 
ite has, perhaps, at the ſame Time a greater 
dad on her Loyns than he has in his Cart: I ſay 
on her Loyns, for the Women carry Fiſh, and 
ther heavy Burdens, in the fame Manner as the 
cott Pedlars carry their Packs in England. 
Tu poor Men are ſeldom barefoot in the Town, 
but wear Brogues, a Sort of Pumps without Heels, 
hich keep them little more from the Wet and 
Dirt than if they had none, but they ſerve to defend 
elr Feet from the Gravel and Stones. 
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Taz have three ſeveral Sorts of Carts, of 
which that Species wherein they carry their Peats 
(being a light Kind of Loading) is the largeſt ; but 
as they too are very ſmall, their Numbers are 
ſometimes ſo great, that they fill up one of the 
Streets, (which is the Market for that Fewel) in 
ſuch Manner, it is impoſſible to paſs by them on 
Horſe-back, and difficult on Foot. 

Ir is really provoking to ſee the Idleneſs and In- 
humanity of ſome of the Leaders of this Sort of 
Carts; for as they are ſomething higher than the 
Horſe's Tail, in the Motion, they keep rubbing 
againſt it, *till the Hair is worn off and the Dock 
quite raw, without any Care taken to prevent it, 
or to eaſe the Hurt when diſcovered. 
 - SOME of theſe Carts are led by Women, who 
are generally bare-foot, with a Blanket for the 
covering of their Bodies, and in cold or wet Wex 
ther they bring it quite over them. 

Ar other times they wear a Piece of Linen upon 
their Heads, made up like a Napkin Cap in an Inn, 
only not tied at-top, but hanging down behind. 

NSTEAD of Ropes for Halters and Harneſs, they 
generally make uſe of Sticks of Birch twiſted and 
knotted together; theſe are called Woodies, but 
ſome few have Ropes made of the Manes and Tails 
of their Horſes, which are ſhorn in the Spring for 
that Purpoſe. | 

Tux Horſe-Collar and Crupper are made of 
Straw-bands; and, to fave the Horſe's Back, they 
put under the Cart-ſaddle a Parcel of old Rags. 

TkEIR Horſes are never dreſſed or ſhod, and ap- 
pear, as we ſay, as ragged as Colts. In ſhort, if 
you were to ſee the whole Equipage, you would 
not think it poſſible for any Droll-Painter to invent 
ſo perfect a Picture of Miſery. h 
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Ir the Horſe carries a Burden upon his Back, a 
Stick of a Yard long goes acroſs under his Tail for 
a Crupper ; but this I have ſeen in Prints of the 
loaded Mules in Italy. 

WHenN the Carter has had Occaſion to turn a- 
bout one Sort of theſe Carts in a narrow Place, I 
have ſeen him take up the Cart, Wheels and all, 
and walk round with it, while the poor little Horſe 
as been ſtrugling to keep himſelf from being 
hrown. 

Tux Wheels, when new, are about a Foot and 
half high, but are ſoon worn very ſmall: They 
are made of three Pieces of Plank, pinned together 
at the Edges like the Head of a Butter Firkin, and 
the Axletree goes round with the Wheel, which 
having ſome Part of the Circumference with the 
rain, and other Parts not, it wears unequally, 
and in a little Time is rather angular than round, 
hich cauſes a diſagreeable Noiſe, as it moves upon 
he Stones. | 

I nave mentioned theſe Carts, Horſes, and Dri- 
ers, or rather Draggers of them, not as immedi- 
tely relating to the Town, but as they increaſe, 
n great Meaſure, the wretched Appearance in t 
dtreets, for theſe Carters, for the moſt Part, live 
n Huts diſperſed in the adjacent Country. There 
$little Need of Carts for the Buſineſs of the Town; 
nd when a Hogſhead of Wine has been to be car- 
ed to any Part not very far diſtant, it has been 
placed upon a kind of Frame among four Horſes, 
wo on a Side, following each other ; for not far 
Mt, except along the Sea-Coaſt, and ſome new 
Road, the Ways are ſo rough-and rocky that no 

heel ever turned upon them ſince the Formation 
f this Globe; and therefore if the Townſmen 
ere furniſhed with ſufficient . _ 
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_ of great Weight, they would be ſeldom uſe 


Tux Deſcription of theſe puny Vehicles bring. 
to my Memory how I was entertained with the Sur 
prize and Amuſement of the common People in 
this Town, when, in the Year 1725, a Chario 
with fix monſtrous great Horſes, arrived here by, 
Way of the Sea Coaſt. An Elephant, publickl 
expoſed in one of the Streets of London, could nol; 
have excited greater Admiration. One aſked why 

the Chariot was; another, who had ſeen the Ge 
tlemen alight, told the firſt, with a Sneer at | 
Ignorance, it was a great Cart to carry People 
and ſuch like. But ſince the making of ſome of th 
Roads, I have paſſed through them with a Friend 
and was greatly delighted to ſee the Highlander 
run from their Huts cloſe to the Chariot, and loo 
ing up, bow with their Bonnets to the Coachmu 
little regarding us that were within. 

*T'rs not unlikely they looked upon him as a ki 
of Prime Miniſter, that guided fo important a M 
<hine, and perhaps they might think that we we 
his Maſters, but had delivered the Reins into la 
Hands, and, at that Time, had little or no W 
of our own, but ſuffered ourſelves to be conduct 
by him as he thought fit; and therefore their A 
dreſſes were directed to the Miniſter, at leaſt 
the firſt Place, for Motion would not allow us | 
ſee a ſecond Bow, if they were inclined to mag 
At. | 
' IT is a common Thing, for the pooreſt 8 
Hereabouts, to lead their Horſes out in SummFi 
when they have done their Work, and attend thay 
while they graze by the Sides of the Roads 4 
Edges of the Corn Fields, where there is any lit 
Graſs to be had without a Treſpaſs, and general 
they hold them all the while by the Hatler, | 
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hey are certainly puniſhed, if it be known the: 

encroached ever fo little upon a Field, of whic 

orone are incloſed. In like Manner you may ſee 
Man tending a ſingle Cow for the greateſt Part 
of the Day. In Winter the Horſe is allowed no 
more Provender than will barely keep him alive, 
and ſometimes not even that, for I have known al- 
Wnoſt two Hundred of them, near the Town, to 
lie of mere Want, within a ſmall Compaſs of 
ime. You will find in another Letter how I 
ame to know their Numbers. 

CERTAINLY nothing can be more diſagreeable 
han to ſee them paſs the Streets before this Mor- 
ality, hanging down their Heads, reeling with 
Veakneſs; and having Spots of their Skins of a 
oot diameter appearing without Hair, the effect 
pf their exceeding — But the Mares in par- 
cular are yet a more unſeemly Sight. 

Wurd the Graſs in the Seaſon is pretty well 
grown, the Country People cut it and bring it 
green to the Town for Sale, to feed the Horſes that 
re kept in it, as others likewiſe do to Edinburgh, 
chere there is a ſpacious Street, known by the 
ame of the Graſs Market; and this is cuſtomary 
all the Parts of the Low-Country, where I have 
een, at the Time of the Year © that Kind of 
Marketing. 
Hay is here a rare Commodity indeed; ſome- 
mes there is none at all; and I have had it 
rought me forty Miles by Sea, at the Rate of 
Walt a Crown or three Shillings a Truſs. I have 
en Twenty-pence for a Bundle of Straw, not 
Pore than one of our Truſſes, and Oats have coſt 
ds Vine at the Rate of four Shillings a Buſhel, other- 
luz iſe I muſt have ſeen, as we ſay, my Horſes Skins 
= r ipped over their Ears. But this is not —_ 
T, 
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the Caſe, for ſometimes, after the Harveſt, Oat 
and Straw have been pretty reaſonable. 

A cERTAIN Officer, ſoon after his Arrival x 
this Town, obſerving in what a miſerable State the 
Horſes were, and finding his own would coſt hin 
more in keeping than was well conſiſtent with hi 
Pay, ſhot them. And being aſked why he did nd 
rather chuſe to ſell them, though but for a ſmal 
Matter, his Anſwer was, They were old Servants 
and his Compaſſion for them would not ſuffer hin 
to let them fall into the Hands of ſuch Keeper 
And indeed the Town Horſes are but ſparingly fes 
as you may believe, eſpecially when their Proven 
der is at ſuch an extravagant Price. 

HRE are four or five Fairs in the Year, whe: 
the Highlanders bring their Commodities to Mar 
ket: But, good God! you could not conceive then 
was ſuch Miſery in this Iſland. 

ONE has under his Arm a ſmall Roll of Line 
another a Piece of coarſe Plaiding : Theſe are co 
ſiderable Dealers. But the Merchandize of t 
greateſt Part of them, is of a moſt contemptib 
Value, ſuch as theſe, viz. Two or three Cheeſe 
of about three of four Pound Weight a-piece; 
Kid, fold for Six-pence or Eight-pence at the mol 
a ſmall Quantity of Butter in ſomething that look 
like a Bladder, and is ſometimes ſet down upon i 
Dirt in the Street; three or four Goat-Sking; 
Piece of Wood for an Axletree to one of the lit 
Carts, &c. With the Produce of what each 
them ſells, they generally buy ſomething, iz. 
Horn, or wooden Spoon or two, a Knife, a woods 
Platter, and ſuch-like Neceſſaries for their Hut 
and carry Home with them little or no Money. 

I am juſt now told the Mail is about to be ſeal. 
and therefore muſt refer you to my next for Mf h 


Concluſion of this melancholy Deſcription. 
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R S. You ſee one eating a large Onion 
without Salt or Bread; another gnawing a Carrot, 
Ec. Theſe are Rairities not to be had in their 
own Parts of the Country. 
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Almoſt long for the Time when I may expect 
your Thoughts of my Letters relating to this 
Ma Country, and ſhonld not at all be ſurprized to find 
Wy you ſay, as they do after Ten o' Clock at Night in 
the Wyndes and Cloſes of Edinburgh —— Hud your 
Haunde. 

BuT if that ſheuld be the Caſe, I can plead 
your Injunction and the Nature of the Subject. 
Upox ſecond Thoughts, I take it, we are juſt 
even with one another, for you cannot complain 
© dat theſe Letters are not Geiefafory, becauſe 1 
mol bare been only doing the Duty of a Friend, by 
Wendeavouring to gratify your Curioſity; nor can 


n Ml find any Cauſe of Blame in you, ſince you could 
ns; not poſſibly conceive the Conſequence of the Taſk 
e lit Jou enjoined me. But, according to my Promiſe, 
ach I continue my Account of our Highland Fair. 

=, Ir you would conceive rightly of it, you muſt 


imagine you ſee two or three Hundred half 
naked, half ſtarved Creatures of both Sexes, 
Mvithout ſo much as a Smile or any Cheerfulnefs 
Wamong them, ſtalking about with Goods, ſuch as 
or Ul have deſcribed, up to their Ancles in Dirt; and, 

at Night, Numbers of them lyin ther in 
P. «th | D . . "nb 
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Stables, or other OutHouſe Hovels, that are hardly 
any Defence againſt the Weather. I am ſpeaking 
of a Winter Fair, for, in Summer, the greateſt 
Part of them lie about in the open Country. 

Tur Gentlemen, Magiſtrates, Merchants, and 
Shop-keepers, are dreſs d after the Engliſb Manner, 
and make a good Appearance enough, according to 
their ſeveral Ranks, and the working Tradeſmen 
are not very ill cloathed; and now and then, to 
relieve your Eyes yet more from theſe frequent 
Scenes of Miſery, you ſee ſome of their Women of 
Faſhion; I ſay ſometimes, for they go ſeldom 
Abroad ; but, when they appear, they are gene- 
rally well dreſſed in the Engliſb Mode. 

As I have touch'd upon the Dreſs of the Men, I 
' ſhall give you a notable Inſtance of Precaution uſed 
by ſome of them againſt the Taylor's purloining, 

Tris is to buy up every Thing that goes to the 
making of a Suit of Cloaths, even to the Stay-tape 
and Thread; and when they are to be delivered 
out, they are, altogether, weighed before the 
Taylor's Face. | 

AND when he brings Home the Suit, it is again 
put into the Scale with the Shreds of every Sort, 
and it is expected the Whole ſhall anſwer the ori- 
ginal Weight. But I was told in Edinburgh of the 
ſame Kind of Circumſpection, but not as a com- 
mon Practice. | 
Tux Plaid is the Undreſs of the Ladies, and to 
a genteel Woman, who adjuſts it with a good Air, 
is a becoming Veil. But as I am pretty ſure you 
never ſaw one of them in England, I ſhall employ 
a few Words to deſcribe it to you. It is made of 
Silk or fine Worſted, chequered with various lively 
Colours, . two Breadths wide, and three Yards in 
Length; it is brought over the Head, and may 


hide, or diſcover the Face, according to the Wearer's 
-Þ Fancy 
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Fancy. or: Occaſion: It reaches to the Waiſt be- 
hind; one Corner falls as low as the Ancle on one 
Side; and the other Part, in Folds, hangs down 
from the oppoſite Arn: | 14 
I HAVE been told in Edinburgh that the Ladies 
diſtinguiſh their Political Principles, whether Whig 
or Tory, by the Manner of wearing their Plaids; 
that is, one of the Parties reverſes the old Faſhion, 
but which of them it is, I do not remember, nor is 
it material. 1. 25 8 | 

I do aſſure you we have here, among the better 
Sort, 8 of pretty Women, as, in- 
deed, there is all over Scotland, But pray remem- 
ber, I now anticipate the Jet, © That Women 
« grow handſomer and handſomer the longer one 
© continues from Home.?“ 

Tax Men have more Regard to the Comelineſs 
of their Poſterity, than in thoſe Countries where a 
large Fortune ſerves to ſoften the hardeſt Features, 
and even to make the Crooked ſtreight ; and indeed 
their Definition of a fine Woman ſeems chiefly to 
be directed to that Purpoſe ; for, after ſpeaking of 
in her Face, they ſay, ſhe's a fine, healthy, ſtreight, 
rt, ſtrong, ſtrapping Laſſy. Hey 
ri- I FANCY now I hear one of our delicate Ladies 
he Wl fay, 'tis juſt ſo they would deſcribe a Flanders 
n- Wl Mare. I am not for confounding the Characters of 
the two Sexes one with another, but I ſhould not 
to care to have my Son a valetudinary Being, par- 
ir, taking of his Mother's nice Conſtitution. - | 
ou | { was once commending, to a Nady of Fortune 
oy in London, the upright, firm, yet eaſy Manner of 
of the Ladies Walking in Edinburgh. And when I 
ely had done, the fluttered her Fan, and with a Kind 
in of Diſdain, mixed with Jealouſy to hear them 
ay I commended; ſhe ſaid, Mr. ——, I do not at all 
r's vonder at that, they are uſed to walk, | 
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My next Subject is to be the Servants :' I know 
little remarkable of the Men, only that they are th 
generally great Lovers of Als; but my poor Maids, g. 

if I may judge of others by what paſſes in my own if c 
Quarters, have not had the beſt of Chances, when p. 
their Lots fell to be born in this Country. It is il 
true, they have not a great deal of Houſhold Work it 
to do, but when that little is done, — are kept til 
to Spinning, by which ſome of their Miſtreſſes are 
chiefly maintained. Sometimes there are two or i 
three of them in a Houſe of no greater Number of MW .,. 
Rooms, at the Wages of three half Crowns a Year 
| each, a Peck of Oatmeal for a Week's Diet, and WW m 
happy ſhe, that can get the Skimming of a Pot to ih bu 


mix with her Oatmeal for better Commons. pe 
To this Allowance is added a Pair of Shoes or 

two, for Sundays, when they go to Kirk. in 
THESE are ſuch as are hve at Board-Wages. th 


In larger Families, I ſuppoſe, their Standing- m. 
Wages is not much more, becauſe they make no at 
better Appearance than the others. But if any one ¶ tu 
of them happens, by the Encouragement of ſome an 
Engliſb Family, or one more reaſonable than ordi- ih. 
nary among the Natives, to get Cloaths ſomething i Be 
better than the reſt, it is ten to one but Envy ex- H 
Cites them to tell her to her Face ſhe muſt have ſhe 
been a Heure, or ſhe cou'd n'ere ha getten ſic bonn) th: 
Geer. hs | me 
ALL theſe generally lie in the Kitchen, a very | 
improper Place one would think for a Lodging, WW by; 
eſpecially of ſuch who have not wherewithal to keep ¶ wh 
themſelves clean. | wa 
They do ſeveral Sorts of Work with their Feet. ¶ nu 
T have already mentioned their Waſhing at the | 
River. When they waſh a Room, which the ear 
Engliſh Lodgers require to be ſometimes done, the 
they likewiſe do it with their Feet. cor 
| 5 F IRS T, 
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Fixs r, they ſpread a wet Cloth upon Part of 
the Floor; then, with their Coats tucked up, they 
ſtand upon the Cloth and ſhuffle it backward and 
forward with their Feet; then they go to another 
Part, and do the ſame, till they have gone all over 
the Room. After this they waſh the Cloth, ſpread 
it again, and draw it along in all Places, by Turns, 
till the whole Work is finiſhed. This lad Ope- 
ration draws away all the remaining foul Water. 
| have ſeen this likewiſe done at my Lodgings, 
within a Quarter of a Mile of Edinburgh. 
Wren I firſt ſaw it, I ordered a Mop to be 
made, and the Girls to be ſhewn the Uſe of it; 
but, as it is ſaid of the Spaniards, there was no 
perſuading them to change their old Methed. 

I nave ſeen Women by the River's Side waſh- 
ing Parſnips, Turnips, and Herbs, in Tubs with 
their Feet. An Engliſh Lieutenant Colonel told 
me, that, about a Mile from the Town, he ſaw, 
at ſome little. Diſtance, a Wench turning and 
twiſting herſelf about as ſhe ſtood in a litthe Tub, 
and as he could perceive, being on Horſeback, 
that there was no Water in it, he rid up eloſe to 
her, and found ſhe was grinding off the Beards and 
Hulls of Barley with her naked Feet, which Barley 
ſhe ſaid was to make Broth withall : And, ſince 
that, upon Enquiry, I have been told it is a com- 
mon Thing, | 

THEY hardly ever wear Shoes, as I ſaid before, 
but on a Sunday; and then, being unuſed to them, 
when they go to Church, they walk very auk- 


wardly ; or, as we fay, like a Cat ſhod with Wal- 

nut-ſhells. | | 
I navs. ſeen ſome of them come out of Doors, 
early in a Merning, with their Legs covered up to 
the Calf with dried Dirt, the Remains of what they 
contracted in the Streets the Day before; in ſhort, 
D 3 a Stranger 
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a Stranger might think there was but little Occs. 
fon for ſtrict Laws againſt low Fornication. 

Wurx they go Abroad, they wear a Blanket 
over their Heads, as the poor Women do, ſome. 
thing like the Pictures you may have ſeen of ſome 
bare- footed Order among the Romiſb Prieſts. 

Axp the ſame Blanket that ſerves them for: 
Mantle by Day, is made a Part of their Bedding 
at Night, which is generally ſpread upon the 
Floor; this, I think, they call 2 Shakedown. 

I MAKE no Doubt you are, long before this, 

fully ſatisfied of the Truth of my Prediction in the 
firſt Letter; for, to make you thoroughly ac- 
quainted with theſe remote Parts, you ſee I have 
been reduced to Tittle Tattle as low as that of 
goſſiping Woman: However, as I am ins fort, l 
muſt now proceed. 
L'! thoſe who deride the Dirtineſs and Idlenek 
of theſe poor Creatures, which my Countrymen 
are too apt to do, as I obſerved before; let them, [ 
fay, conſider what Inclination they can have to 
recommend themſelves ? What Emulation can there 
proceed from meer Deſpair? Cleanlineſs is too 
expenſive for their ſmall Wages, and what Induce- 
ment can they have, in ſuch a Station, to be dil. 
gent and obliging to thoſe who uſe them more like 
Negroes than Natives. of Britain. Beſides, it b 
not any Thing in Nature that renders them more 
idle and uncleanly than others, as fome would in- 
conſiderately fuggeſt, becauſe many of them, when 
they happen to be tranſplanted” into a'richer Soil, 
grow as good Servants as any whatever; and this | 
have known by Experience. 8 

Ir is a Happineſs to Infancy; eſpecially here, 
that it cannot reflect and make Compariſons of its 
Condition; otherwiſe how miſerable would be the 


Children of the Poor that one ſees continually 
the 
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the Streets! Their wretched Food makes them 
look Pot-belly'd; they are ſeldom waſhed; and 
many of them have their Hair clipped, all but a 
Lock that hangs down over the Forehead, like the 
Repreſentation of old Time in a Picture; the 
Boys have nothing but a coarſeKind of Veſt, buttoned 
down the Back, as if they were Idiots, . and 
their Coats are ſo made, to prevent their often 
ſtripping themſelves quite naked. 

Tux Girls have a Piece of a Blanket wrapped 
about their Shoulders, and are bare-headed like the 
Boys, and both without Stockings and Shoes 1n the 
hardeſt of Seaſons. But what ſeems to me the 
worſt of all, is, they are over-run with the Itch, 
which continues upon them from Year to Year, 
without any Care taken to free them from that 
loathſome Diflemper. Nor indeed is it poſſible to 
keep them long from it, except all could agree, it 
is ſo univerſal among them. And, as the Children 
of People in better Circumſtances are not nice in 
the Choice of their Companions and Play-fellows, 
they are moſt of them likewiſe infected with this 
Diſeaſe, inſomuch that upon entering a Roo 
where there was a pretty Boy or Girl that I ſhould 
have been pleaſed to have careſſed and played with, 
(beſides the Compliment of it to the Father and 
Mother) it has been a great Diſappointment to me 
to diſcover, it could not be done with Safety to 
myſelf. And though the Children of the upper 
Claſſes, wear Shoes and Stockings in Winter-time, 
yet nothing is more common than to ſee them bare- 
foot in the Summer. | 

I nave often been a Witneſs, that when the 
Father or Mother of the lefler Children has or- 
dered their Shoes and Stockings to be put on, as 
Joon as ever they had an Opportunity they have 
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1 them off, which I ſuppoſe was done to ſe 
heir Feet at Liberty. 
| From the Sight of theſe Children in the Streets, 
I have heard ſome reflect, that many a gay Equi- 
page, in other Countries, has ſprung from a Bon- 
net and bare Feet; but for my.own Part, I think, 
a Fortune, obtained by worthy Actions, or honeſt 
Induſtry, does real Honour to the Poſſeſſor; yet 
the Generality are fo far miſled by cuſtomary No- 

tions, as to call the Founder of an honourable Fa- 
mily, an Upſtart; and a very unworthy Deſcen- 
dant is honoured with that Eſteem which was with- 

held from his Anceſtor. But what is yet more ex- 
traordinary 1s, that every Succeſſor grows more 
honourable with Time, though it be but barely on 
that Account, as if it were an accepted Principal, 
that a Stream muſt needs run the clearer the farther 
it is removed from the Fountain Head. But An- 
tiquity gives a Sanction to any Thing. | 

I nave but little Converſation with the Inhabi- 
rants of this Town, except ſome few who are not 
comprehended in any Thing I have faid, or will 
be, in any Thing I am about to ſay of the Gene- 
rality. The Coldneſs between the Magiſtrates, 
and Merchants, and myſelf, has ariſen from a 
Shyneſs in them towards me, and my Diſinclina- 
tion to any Kind of Intimacy with them. And 
therefore I think I may freely mention the narrow 
Way they are in, without the Imputation of a Spy, 
as ſome of them fooliſhly gave out I was, in my 
Abſence when laſt in London. | 

Ir I had had any Inclination to expoſe their Pro- 
ceedings in another Place, (for they were publick 
enough here) I might have done it long ago, per- 
haps to my 1 but thoſe deceitful boggy 
Ways lie quite out of my Road to Profit or Preter- 
nent. | 
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Uron my Return, I aſked ſome of them how 
ſuch a 222 Thought could ever enter into 
their Heads, ſince they knew I had little Conver- 
ſation with them; ad that, on the contrary, if 1 
reſided: here in that infamous Capacity, I ſhould 
have endeavoured to infinuate myſelf into their 
Confidence, and put them upon ſuch Subjects as 
would enable me to perform my treacherous Office ; 
but that I never ſo much as heard there was any 
Concern about them, for they were fo obſcure, I 
did not remember ever to have heard. ob [averneſs 
till it was my Lot to know it ſo well as did. 

AnD beſides, that nothing could be more puh- 
lick than the Reaſon of my Continuance among 
them. This produced a Denial of the Fact from 
ſome, and in others a Mortification, whether real 
or feigned, is not much my Concern. 

I SHALL here take Notice, that there is hardly 
any Circumſtance: or. Deſcription. I. have given you, 
but what is known to ſome one Officer or more of 
every. Regiment in Britain, as they. have been 
quartergd here by Rotation. And if there were 
Occaſion, I might appeal to them for a Juſtifi- 
cation- (the Intereſted excepted) that I have exag- 
gerated nothing, and I promiſe you I ſhall.purſue 
the ſame Route throughout all my Progrefs.. . 

I wisH I could ſay more to the Integrity of our 
own lower Order-of Shopkeepers, than Truth and 
Juſtice wilt allow me to do; but theſe, I think, 
are ſharper (to uſe no worſe an Expreſſion) in Pro- 
portion as their Temptations are ſtronger. 

Havixs. Occaſion for ſome. Holland Cloth, I 
ſent to one of theſe Merchants, who brought me 
two or three Pieces, which I juſt looked upon, 
and told him that as I neither underſtood the Qua- 
lity, or knew the Price of that Sort of. Goods, I 
would make him, as we ſay, both Seller and Buyer, 
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reſerving to himſelf the ſame Profit as he would 
take from others. At firſt he ſtarted at the Propo- 
ſal, and having recollected himſelf, he ſaid, I can- 
not deal in that Manner; I aſked him why? but! 
could get nothing more from him, but that it was 
not their Way of Dealing. 

Urox this, I told him it was apparently his 

to have over-reached me, but that he had 
fome Probity left, which he did not feem to know 
of, by refuling Offer; becauſe it carried with 
it a Truſt and <4: Conbcdatce i in his un nd 
thereupon we rp 

SINCE that, I made the fade Propoſal to 2 
Mercer in Edinburgh, and was fairly and honeſtly 
dealt with. 

Bur the Inſtances ſome of theſe People give of 
their Diſtruſt one of another, in Matters of a moſt 

trifling Value, would fill any Stranger with No- 
tions very e to the Credit of the 
Generality. 

I ſent on e Day to a Merchant's hard by for ſome 
little Thing I ——— brought me by 
my Servant, he laugh'd, and told me, that while 
he was in the Shop, there came in the Maid-Ser- 
vant of another Merchant with a Meſſage from her 
Maſter, which was to borrow an Ell to meaſure 
Piece of Cloth, and to ſignify that he had ſent 2 
Napkin, that is, a Handkerchief, as a Pledge for 
its being returned, 

THAT the Maid took the Ell, and was going 
away with it without leaving the Security; upon 
which the Merchant's Wife called out haſtily and 
earneſtly to her for the Pawn, and then the Wench 
Pulled it out of her Boſom, and gave it to her, not 
without ſome ſeeming Shame for her Attempt to 
go away with it. 
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SPEAKING of an. Ell Meaſure, brings to my 
Mind a Thing that paſſed a few Weeks ago when 
] was preſent. h 

Ax Engliſh Gentleman fent for # Wright, or 
Carpenter, to make him an Ell, but before the 
Workman came, he had borrowed one, ard 
offered it as a Pattern. No, Sir, ſays the Man, 
it muſt not be made by this, for yours, I fuppoſe, 
i to be for Buying, and this is to ſell by. 

I HAVE not myſelf intirely eſcaped Sufpicions of 
my Honeſty; for ſending one Day to 'a Shop for 
ſome two-penny Buſineſs, a Groat was demanded 
for it; the two-pence was taken, the Thing was 
ſent, but my Boy's Cap was detained fer the re- 
maining half of that conſiderable Sum. 

IT is a common Obſervation with the Engliſh, 
that when ſeveral of theſe People are in Competi- 
tion for fome profitable Buſineſs or Bargain, each 
of them ſpeaks to the Diſadvantage of his Compe- 
titors, 

Soux Time ago, there was Occaſion to hire 
Ovens wherewith to bake Bread for the Soldiery 
then encamped near the Town. The Officer who 
had the Care of providing thoſe Ovens, thought fit, 
as the firſt Step towards his Agreements, te talk 
with ſeveral of the Candidates ſeparately, at their 
own Houſes, and to ſee what Conveniency they 
had wherewith to perform a Contract of that Na- 
ture, In the Courſe of this Enquiry, he found that 
every one of them was ſpeaking not much to the 
Advantage of the reſt, and, in the Concluſion, he 
cried out, Every one of theſe Men tells me the 
others are Rogues, and, added with an Oath, 7 
believe them all. LOT | 

Bur, on the other Hand, if we aſk of almoſt 
any one of them, who is quite diſintereſted, the 
Character of ſome working Tradeſman, though 
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the latter be not at all beholden to Fame, the An- 
ſwer to our uiry will be — there is not an 
honeſter Lad in all Britain. 

Tunis is done in order to ſecure the Profit to 
their own Countrymen, for the Soldiers rival them 
in many Things, eſpecially in Handicraft 'Trades, 
I take this laſt to be upon the Principle, (for cer- 
tainly it is one with them) that every Gain they 
— of the Engliſh, is an Acquiſition to their 

untry. 

Bur i deſire I may not be underſtoed to ſpeak 
of all in general, for > vu are ſeveral among them, 
whom, I believe, in Spight of Education, to be 

worthy honeſt Men; I fay againſt Education, 
becauſe I have often obſerved, by Children of ſeven 
or eight Years old, that when they have been 
| aſked a Queſtion, they have either given an indi- 
rect Anſwer at firſt, or conſidered for a Time what 
Anſwer was fitteſt for them to make : And this was 
not my Obſervation alone, but that of ſeveral o- 
thers, upon Trial, which made us conclude, that 
fuch Precaution, at ſuch an Age, could not be 
other than the Effect of Precept. 

P. S. I have ſeveral Times been told, by Gen- 
tlemen of this Country, with whom I have con- 
tracted Acquaintance and Friendſhip, that others 
have ſaid it would have been but juſt that ſome Na- 
tive had had my Appointment ; and once it was hint- 
ed to me directly. This induced me to fay (for I 
could not help it) I ſhould readily agree to it, and 
chearfully reſign, and would further take upon me 
to anſwer for all my Countrymen, that they ſhould 
do the ſame, provided no Scotſman had any Govern- 
ment Employment be-ſouth the Tweed; and then I 
doubted not, but there would be ample Room at 
Home for us all. This I ſhould not have choſen 
to ſay, but it was begged, and I gave it. 
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S I am inclined to give you a Taſte of every 
A Thing this Cant aliens I ſhall now ſtep 
out of my Way for a little while, to acquaint you, 
that the other Day, in the Evening, I made a 
Viſit to a Laird's Lady, who is much eſteemed for 
her Wit, and really not without ſome Reaſon. 

AFTER a good deal of Tea Table Chat, ſhe 
brought upon the Carpet the Subject of her own 
Sex, and thence her Ladyſhip proceeded, to fome 
Compariſons, between the Conduct of the Englifh 
and Scots Women. FOTO 

SHE began in a Sort of jeering Manner, to tell 
me our Females are great Enemies to Duſt, which 
led me to anſwer, —It was no Wonder, for it 
ſpoiled their Furniture, and dirted their Cloaths. ; 

In the next Place ſhe entertained me with a 
Parallel between the Amours of the Engliſb and 
Sts Women. The Engliſh, ſhe faid, often take 
Liberties after they are married, and ſeldom be- 
fore; whereas the Se6ts Women, when they make 
a Trip, it is while they are ſingle, and very rarely 
afterwards ; And indeed this laſt is not often known, 

| except 
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except among thoſe who think themſelves above 
Reputation and Scandal. 

Now as ſhe had condeſcended to own that the 
| Seotiſh Females are frail as well as ours, though in 
different Circumſtances of Life, which was, in- 
deed, an Acknowledgment” beyond what I ex 
peed; I could not, for that Reaſon, perſuade 
myſelf to mention another Difference,. which is, 
that the Engliſb Women are not ſo well watched. 

THERE were many other Things ſaid upon this 
Subject, which I. ſhall not trouble you with; but 
I muſt tell you, that this Converſation reminds me 
of a Paſſage, which, perhaps, might other wiſe 
never have recurred to my Memory, or, at moſt, 
would have been little regarded. 

Onsx Day, when I was in Edinburgh, I walked 
out with three married Women, whoſe Huſbands, 
ſome Time after Dinner, retired to their reſpec- 
tive, Avocations or Diverſions, and left them to my 
Conduct. As we approached the Fields, we hap- 
pened. to meet a Woman with Cherries : Thi 
gave me an Opportunity to treat the Ladies with 
ſome of that Fruit; and as we were walking along, 
ſays one of them to me, Mr. there is 
good deal of Difference between a married Wo- 
man in Scotland and one in England. Here are 
now three of us, and I believe I may venture to 
ſay, we could not, all of us together, purchaſe one 
ſingle Pound of Cherries. You may be ſure l 
thought their Credit very low at that Time, and 
J endeavoured to turn it off as an Accident; but ſhe 
told me that ſuch Kind of Vacuities were pretty 
general among the married Women in Scotland, 
and upon her Appeal to the other two, it was con- 
. 8 

I nave often heard it ſaid, of the Engliſh, that 


the Men are not our Friends, but I think the ” 
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males have no Averſion to us. Not that 1 fancy 
our Perſons are _ made, or that we are more 
engaging in Reſpe& than their own Country- 
— 4 From the Notion that prevails — 
them, (at leaſt ſuch as T have been acquainted with 
viz. that the Engliſh are the kindeſt Huſbands in 
the World. Perhaps it may be faid, I was their 
Dupe, and did not difcover the Sneer at what they 
may think a too-precarious Confidence, of whi 
their Sex is, without Doubt, the moſt competent 

udge. | | 

Bur T have heard ſome of theſe Ladies firſt ac- 
cuſe the Engliſh Women, and then treat the Chi- 
nera with ſuch exceſſive Virulence, that I have 
been tempted to ſuſpect it proceeded from Jealouſy, 
not unattended by Envy, at that Liberty which 
may give Opportunities for ſuch Unfaithfulneſs ; 
for otherwiſe I think it might have been ſufficient, 
even if the Fact were true, barely to ſhew their 
Diſlike of ſuch a perfidious Conduct. And beſides, 
[ cannot 'fay it has 'not happened in the World, 
that the ſevere Cenſure has been changed to a 
more charitable Opinion from Experience of human 
Weakneſs, or that ſuch Virulence was never uſed 
233 a Means to excite a Conqueſt. To conclude 
theſe Remarks; I think it was not over _complai- 
fant to a Stranger, to bring ſuch a general Accu- 
lation againſt his Countrywomen: And if I had 
done as much by them, it might have been deemed 
a National Reflection. But to me it would be 4 
new kind of Knight-Errantry, to fight with the 
Gentlewomen in Defence of the Ladies; and 
therefore I contented myſelf with turning (in 28 
genteel a Manner as I could) their Accuſation and 
Parade of Virtue into Ridicule. 8 


Bor 
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Bor to return to my general Purpoſe. 

Tux working Tradeimen, for the moſt Part, 
are indolent; and no Wonder, ſince they have ſo 
little Incitement to Induſtry, or profitable Employ. 
ment to encourage them to it. | 

- IF a Bolt for a Door be wanted, the Dweller 
often ſupplies it with one of Wood, and ſo of 
many other Things, inſomuch that the poor Smith 
zs ſometimes hardly enabled to maintain himſelf in 
Oatmeal. | 

Tux Neatneſs of a Carpenter's Work is little 
regarded. If it will juſt anſwer the Occafion, and 
come very cheap, it is enough. I ſhall not trou- 
ble you with further Inſtances. But to ſhew you 
what they might be, if they had. Encouragement, 
I ſhall mention a Paſſage that related to myſelf. 
I ſent one Day for a Wright (they have no ſuch 
Diſtinction as Feyner) to make me an Engine to 
chop Straw withal for my Horſes, and told him it 
_—_ be neatly made, and I would.-pay him ac- 
cordingly ; otherwiſe, when it was done, it would 
be his own. The Nou Man, inſtead of being 
e Ag by the Danger of ng, ha Time and 
Materials, was overjoyed at the Conditions, and 
told me, at the ſame Time, that he ſhould be quite 
undone,. if he was long about Work which he did 
for his Countrymen, for in that Caſe. they would 
not pay him for his Time. In fine, he made me 
the Machine, which was; more: like the, Work of 
one of your Cabinet-Makers in London,. than that 
of an Inverneſs. Carpenter: And he brought it 
* in as little Time as I could reaſonably ex- 
" Hanz I may obſerve, that when a young Fellow 
Ands he has a Genius for his Trade or Buſineſs, and 
has any Thing of Spirit, he generally lays hold of 
the firſt Occaſion to remove to England, or — 

. other 


= 
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ther Country, where he hopes for better Encou- 
gement. Hence, I take it, aroſe a Kind of Pro- 
erb, That there never came a Fool out of Scot- 
and. Some perhaps would be giving this a different 
Interpretation, but what I mean is, that the cle- 


ler Nereſt and moſt ſprightly among them leave the nar- 
Way of their own Country: And from this 
+ Wmay come, for aught I know, another ſaying, 


t they ſeldom deſire to return Home. 

Tuts very Man, of whom J have been ſpeaking, 
took Occaſion to tell me, that in two or three 
ſonths he ſhould go to ſeek Employment in Lan- 
bon, 

Tart Fiſhermen would not be mentioned, but 
or their remarkable Lazineſs; for they might find 
a Gale for much more Sea-Fiſh than they do; but 
ſo long as any Money remains of the laſt Market- 
ing, and until they are driven out by the laſt Ne. 
eſſity, they will not meddle with Salt Water. 

AT low Ebb, when their Boats lie off at a con- 


14 {Widerable Diſtance from the Shore, for Want of 
is Vepth of Water, the Women tuck up their Gar- 
id {Wnents to an indecent Height, and wade to the Veſ- 
u Wl, where they receive their Loads of Fiſh for the 


Market; and when the whole Cargo is brought to 


d Land, they take the Fiſhermen upon their Backs, 
d {nd bring them on Shore in the ſame Manner, 
e [HERE is here none of that Emulation among 
of the ordinary People, or any of that Pride which 
it che meaneſt Cottagers in England generally take in 


it Mite Cleanlineſs and little Ornaments of their Ho- 
„ W'*s; yet, at the ſame Time, theſe poor Wretches 
entertain a Kind of Pride which is, I think, pecu- 
lar to themſelves. | 
Tux Officers of a certain Regiment kept here a 
Pack of Beagles, and ſuſpecting ſome of them to be 
in Danger of the Mange, they ſent to the Boat- 
men 
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men to take them out a little Way to Sea, an 


al 

throw them over-board, imagining their Swin ons 
ming in Salt Water would cure them of the Di 
temper, if they were infected. The Servant of | 
fered them good Hire for their Trouble, but th ap; 
gave him bad Language, and told him they wou ma 
not do it. Upon this, ſome of the Officers wen pac 
themſelves, and, in Hopes to prevail, offer'd then ¶ Far 
a double Reward; but they ſaid they would no . 
for any Money, do a Thing ſo ſcandalous as 1 ope 
freight their Boats with Dogs, and abſolutely refuſe ent. 
it was 
THe pooreſt Creature that loſes a Horſe, H mat 
Death, would fell him for Three-pence to a 8 ty 
dier, who made it a Part of his Buſineſs to bu we! 
them, and he made not only Six-pence of the Cu u 
Caſs to feed the Hounds, but got two Shillings «Mano 
half a Crown for the Hide. But the Owner wou fam 
not flea the Horſe, though he knew very well hof, 
to do it, as atmoſt every one here, and in the High-W wh 
lands, is ſomething of a Tanner; and their Reaſa int 
is, that it is an Employment only fit for the Hang ref 
man. Upon this Principle, the Soldier was fre ble 
quently purſued in the Streets by the Children, ani up 
called by that opprobrious Name. | i tha 
Vxxv often, if you aſk Queſtions of the ordinaſſ Cle 
People here, and hereabouts, they will anfwer you as 1 
by Haniel Saſſon Uggit, i.e. they have, or ſpeak zt 
no Saxen (or Engliſh). This they do to ſave thy Ne 
Trouble of giving other Anſwers ; but they hav to; 
been frequently brought, by the Officers, to ſpeitſſ far 
that Language by the ſame Method that Molier“ I by 
Faggot binder was forced to confeſs himſelf a Doc-W the 
tor of Phyſick. * lat 
Tux Lodgings of the ordinary People are indeelf ref 
moſt miſerable ones, and even thoſe of ſome, wi9 abi 


me 
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make a tolerable Appearance in the Streets, are not 
much better. 

Gols along with ſome Company toward one 
of the Out-parts of the Town, I was ſhewn the 
WApartment of a young Woman, who looks pretty 
ſmart, when Abroad, and affects to adorn her 
Face with a good many Patches, but is of no ill 
Fame. : 

Tux Door of the Houſe, or rather Hutt, being 
open, -and Nobody within, I was prevailed with to 
enter and obſerve ſo great a Curioſity. Her Bed 
was in one Corner of the Room upon the Ground, 
made up with Straw, and even that in ſmall Quan- 
tity, and upon it lay a couple of Blankets which 
were her Covering, and that of two Children that 
lay with her. In the oppoſite Corner was juſt ſuch 
another Bed for two young Fellows, who lay in the 
fame Room. * ; Sx | 
Ar another Time I happened to be of a Party 
who had agreed to go five or ſix and twenty Miles 
into the Highlands, a ſmall Part by Land, and the 
reſt by Water; but a Perſon, who was not agreea- 
ble to any of us, having, as we ſay, pinn'd himſelf 
upon us, and being gone Home, it was reſolved, 
that; to avoid him, we ſhould ſet out at Ten of 
Clock the fame Night, inſtead of the next Morning, 
as was at firſt intended. About Twelve we arrived 
at the End of Loch Neſs, where we were to wait for 
News from the Veſſel. We were ſoon conducted 
— Houſe, where lives a Brother to the pretenderꝰs 
amous Brigadier, and upon entering a large Room, 
by the Gade we diſcovered, on Arent Parts of 
oc the Floor, nine Perſons, including Children, a 

laid in the Manner above deſcribed, and among the 
cel reſt, a young Woman, as near as I could gueſs, 
bo about ſeventeen or eighteen, who being ſurprized 
"jy at the Light, and the Buſtle we made, between 
Sleeping 
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Sleeping and Waking, threw off part of the Bla 
kets, ſtarted up, ſtared at us earneſtly, and, beim 
ſtark naked, ſcratched herſelf in ſeveral Parts 'til 
thoroughly wakened. | - 
 AFTEx all this, I think I need not ſay any thing 
about the Lodgings of the meaneſt Sort of People. 

I SHALL not go about to deny, becauſe I woulf 
not willingly be laughed at, that the Engliſh Luxuy 
is in every Thing carried to an exorbitant Height; 
but if there was here a little of that Vice, it woul 

be well for the lower Order of People, who, by 
that Means, would likewiſe mend their Commons in 
Proportion to it. 

By Accounts of the Plenty and Variety of Fool 
at the Tables of the Luxurious in England, the Per 
ple, who have not eat with the Engliſh, conclude 
they are likewiſe Devourers of great Quantities div 
VI dual, at a Meal, and at other Times talk of lit-Whi 
tle elſe beſides Eating. This is their Notion of u, 
but particularly of our Gormandizing, I ſhall giv 
you one Inſtance. ny 

Some Years ago I obtained the Favour. and 

12 Conveniency to board, for a Time, with u 

g/iſþ Gentleman in a Houſe near Edinburgh, of 

which the Proprietor retained the uppermoſt Floa 
to himſelf and Family, 

Ir ſeems, by what follows, that this Gentleman 
had amuſed himſelf ſometimes by obſerving what 
paſſed among us, and being one Day invited to our 
Table, after Dinner he told us very frankly, that 

he had been watching, us all the Time we were 
Eating, becauſe he had thought we muſt neceſſa- 
rily have large Stomachs to conſume the Quantity 
of Victuals brought ſo often from the Market; re, 
but that now he concluded we were as moderate I T! 
as any. | 


Tuvs , i 
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Tavs the Wonder had been reciprocal; for 
ineWrhile he was ſurprized at our Plenty (not knowing 
how much was given away) we were at a Loſs to 
ink how he and his Family could ſubſiſt upon 
eir ſlender Proviſion. 
For my own Part I never dined in a mixt Com- 
any of Scots and Engliſh, but I found the former 
ot only eat as much as the others, but ſeem'd as 
ell pleaſed with the Delicacy and Diverſity of the 
Jiſhes ; but I ſhall make no Inference from thence. 
'Trs from this Notion of the People, that my 
ountrymen, not only here, but all over Scotland, 
re dignified with the Title of Poke Pudding, which, 
cording to the Senſe of the Word among the Na- 
ves, ſignifies a Glutton. | i 
Var this Reproach ſhould not deter me from 
ving you an Account of our Way of Living in 
his Country, that is, of our Ealing, ſuppoſing 
ery one that charges us with that ſwiniſh Vice 
35 to read this Letter. 

Oox principal Diet then conſiſts of ſuch Things 


and you, in London, eſteem to be the greateſt Rari- 
h an es, viz. Salmon and Trout juſt taken out of the 
, of erer, and both very good in their Kind; Par- 
loc ridge, Grouſt, Hare, Duck, and Mallard, Wood- 


ocks, Snipes, Ic. each in its proper Seaſon. And 
et for the greateſt Part of the Yer, like the 1/rae- 
ter who longed for the Garlick and Onions of 
55 2 are hankering after Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
„Ec. 
vere Ir is not only me, but every one that comes 
eſſa· Nither, is ſoon diſguſted with theſe Kinds of Food, 
tity ben obliged to eat them often for Want of other 
cet ; ue, which is not ſeldom our Caſe. | 
rate I Tux RE is hardly any ſuch Thing as Mutton to 
had till Auguſt, or Beef till September. That is to 
Us WF), in Quality fit to be eaten, and both go out about 
Coriſimay, 


Chriſimas. And therefore at or about Martinmy 
(the 11th of November) ſuch of the Inhabitant, 
who are any Thing before-hand with the World, 
ſalt up a Quantity of Beef, as if they were going 
a Voyage. And this is common in all Parts d 
Scotland where I have been. 

Ir would be long to ſet down the Price of every 
Species of Proviſion. I ſhall only ſay, that Mut. 
ton and Beef are about a Penny a Pound; Salmon, 
which was at the ſame Price, is, by a late Regula. 
tion of the Magiſtrates, raiſed to Two-pence: 
Pound, which is thought by many to be an en. 
orbitant Price. A Fowl, which they in generd 
call a Hen, may be had at Market for 'Two-penct 
or 'Two-pence Half-penny, but fo lean they a 
good for little. It would be too ludicrous to fay, 
that one of them might almoſt be cut up with t 
Breaſt of another, but they are ſo poor, that ſome 
uſed to ſay they believed the Oats were given them 
out by Tale. Io | 

_ Tais prog to my Remembrance, a Story | 
have heard of a Foreigner, who being newly a 
rived in this Country, at a publick Houſe defire 
ſomething to eat. A Fowl was propoſed and ac 
cepted, but when it was dreſſed = brought 9 
Table, the Stranger ſhewed a great Diſlike to | 
which the Landlord perceiving, brought him 
Piece of freſh Salmon, and ſaid, Sir, I obſerve you 
do not like the Fowl, pray what do you think d 
this? Think, ſays the Gueſt, why I think it is ve 
fine Salmon, and no Wonder, for that is of God 
Almighty's Feeding, if it had been fed by you, 
ſuppoſe it would have. been as lean as this pod! 
Fowl, which I deſire you will take away. 

We have, in Plenty, Variety, and good Pet 
fection, Roots and Greens, which, you know, hav 
always made a principal Part of my Luxury. * 
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Tars, I think, has been chiefly owing to a Com- 
nication with the Engliſh. And I have been 
ld by old People in Edinburgh, that no longer 
go than forty Years, there was little elſe but Cale 
their Green-Market, which is now plentifull 
iſhed with that Sort of Proviſion; and I think 
en Mtogether as good as in London. | | 
ju. Pork is not very common with us, but what 
on, Ne have is good. 8 5 
ulz | Have often heard it ſaid, that the Scots will 
de t eat it. This may be rank'd among the reſt of 
er- Ne Prejudices; for this Kind of Food is common 
the Lowlands, and Aberdeen in particular is fa- 
ous for furniſhing Families with pickled Pork for 
inter Proviſion, as well as their Shipping. | 
low I never ſaw any Swine among the Moun- 
ins, and there is good Reaſon for it: Thoſe Peo- 
e have no Offal wherewith to feed them; and, 
ere they to give them other Food, one ſingle Sow 
ould devour all the Proviſions of a Family. 
Ir is here a general Notion, that where the 
luef declares againſt Pork, his Followers affect to 
ew the ſame Diſlike ; but of this Affectation I 
ppened once to ſee an Example. 
Ong of the Chiefs, who brought hither with 
m a Gentleman of his own Clan, dined with 
eral of us at a Publick Houſe, where the Chief 
W'uſed the Pork, and the Laird did the ſame; but 
re Days afterward, the latter being invited to 
Mess, and under no Reſtraint, he eat it with 
good an Appetite as any of us all. 
Tux little Highland Mutton, when fat, is deli- 
os, and certainly the greateſt of Luxury. And 
e (mall Beef, when freſh, is very ſweet and ſuc- 
lent, but it wants that Subſtance which ſhould 
Wlerve it long when ſalted. I am ſpeaking of 
cle two Sorts of Proviſion when they are _ 
, 
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fed; but the general Run of the Market here, andi 
in other Places too, is ſuch as would not be ſuf. 
fered in any Part of England that I know of. 
Wr (the Engliſh) have the Conveniency ot: 
Pablick Houſe {or Tavern if you pleaſe) kept by; 
Country-Woman of vurs, where every Thing i 
dreſſed our own Way; but ſometimes it has been 
difficult for our Landlady to get any Thing for wi; 
to eat, except ſome Sort of Food, fo often reite 
rated, as almoſt to create a Loathing. And one 
Day I remember ſhe told us there was nothing u 
all to be had in the Town. This you may believe 
was a melancholy Declaration to a Parcel of Pile 
Puddings; but, for ſome Relief, a Highlande 
ſoon after happened to bring to Town ſome « 
the Moor Game to fell, which (in looking ou 
ſharp) ſhe ſecured for our Dinner. | P 
HaREes, and the ſeveral Kinds of Birds above 
mentioned, abound in the neighbouring Country 
near the Town, even to Exuberance: , Bow 0 
much, I think, for the Sportſman's Diverſion 
who generally likes a little more ExpeQation, f. 
that we never need to want that Sort of Proviſion 
by what we may kill ourſelves; and beſides ve 
often make Preſents of them to ſuch of the Inhabi 


tants who are in our Eſteem; for none of them 
that I know of, will beſtow Powder and Shot up 


on any of the Game. : ſt 
Ir is true they may ſometimes buy a Partridgg r 
for a Penny, or leſs, and the others in Proportion g, 
I ſay ſometimes, for there are not very man) 
brought to Market, except in Time of Snow, and in 
then indeed I have ſeen Sacks full of them. th 
I REMEMBER, that the firſt hard Weather aft ch 
I came, I aſked the Magiſtrates why ſuch Poachinqi . 


was ſuffered within their Diſtri&, and their Anſw: 


was, that there was enough of them, and if 4 
we 
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ere not brought to Market, they ſhould get none 


anlſſſchemſelves. 
THe River is not leſs plentiful in Fiſh. I have 
often ſeen above a hundred large Salmon brought 
to Shore at one Hawl. Trout is as plenty, and a 
ſmall Fiſh the People call a little Trout, but 8 
— another Species, which is exceeding good, called, 

"Win the North of England, a Branlin. Theſe are fo 
like the Salmon Frye, that they are hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed, only the Skales come off of the Frye 
in handling, the others have none. 

Ir is by Law no leſs than Tranſportation to take 
the Salmon Frye ; but, in the Seaſon, the River is 
ſo full of them, that Nobody minds it, and thoſe 
young Fiſh are ſo ſimple, the Children catch them 
with a crooked Pin. Yet the Townſmen are of 
Opinion, that all ſuch of them as are bred in the 
River, and are not devoured at Sea by larger Fiſh, 
return thither at the proper Seaſon; and, as a 
Proof, they affirm, they have taken many of them, 
and, by Way of Experiment, clipped their Tails 
into a forked Figure, like that of a Swallow, and 
found them with that Mark, when full grown and 
taken out of the Cruives. 

EELs there are, and very good, but the Inhabi- 
tants will not eat of them, any more than they 
will of a Pike, for which Reaſon ſome of theſe 
laſt, in the ſtanding Lakes, are grown to a mon- 
ſtrous Size; and I do aſſure you, I have eaten of 
Trouts, taken in thoſe Waters, each of fifteen or 
ixteen Pound Weight. 

LA ſurprized the Townſmen take no Delight 
in Field Exerciſes, or Fiſhing, in both of which 
there is Health and Diverſion; but will rather 
chuſe to ſpend great Part of their Time in the 


or Hazard, moſtly for Half-pence. 
E Ber 


wretched Coffee-Room, playing at Back-gammon 
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Bur I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs to you, that ur 
they might retaliate this Accuſation, ſo far as it rie 
relates to miſ-ſpending of Time, if they had but the h. 
Opportunity to let you know, they have ſeen me 
throwing Haddocks and Whitings Heads into the 
River from the Parapet of the Bridge, only to ſee 
the Eels turn up their Silver Bellies in ſtriving one 
with another for the Prey. At other Times, they 
might tell you, they ſaw me letting Feathers fly in 
the Wind for the Swallows that build under the 
| Arches (which are ribbed within Side) to make 

their Circuits in the Air, and contend for them to 
carry them to their Neſts. I have been jeſtingly 
reproached by them, en paſſant, for both thele 
Amuſements, as being too juvenile for me. This 
I have returned in their own Way, by telling 
them I thought myſelf, at leaſt, as well employed 
as they, when tumbling over and over a little Cube 
made out of a Bone, and making every black Spot Mit. 

on the Faces of it, a Subject of their Fear andMyz: 
Hope. Nor did I think the Emperor Domitian Miter: 
ordinary Diverſion was any thing more manly thanMecau 
mine; but I think myſelf, this Inſtant, much Th 
better employed, by endeavouring to contribute ber 
your Amuſement. mu 

Tur meaneſt Servants, who are not at Board- Ba 
wages, will not make a Meal upon Salmon, if they Mail 
can get any Thing elſe to eat. TI have been told it Mtho 
here, as a very good Jeſt, that a Highland Gen- NM 
tleman, who went to London by Sea, ſoon after his | 
Landing paſſed by a Tavern, where the Larder Wuſe 
appeared to the Street, and operated fo ſtrongly M Tr 
upon his Appetite, that he went in. 'That there bee 
were, among other Things, a Rump of Beef, and I gin 
ſome Salmon. Of the Beef he ordered a Steak for I Ar, 
himſelf; but, ſays he, let Duncan have ſome Sal- ¶ Ru 
mon. To be ſhort, the Cook, who attended him, Il if 

5 humoured 
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umoured the Jeſt, and the Maſter's Eating was 
Eight-Pence, and Duncan's came to almoſt as many 
Shilling. | 

I was ſpeaking of Proviſions in this Town, ac- 
ording to the ordinary Markets, but their Prices 
are not always ſuch to us. There are two or 
three People, not far from the 'Town, who, havin 
n Eye on our Meſs, employ themſelves, now 
then, in fattening Fowls, and ſometimes a Turky, 
a Lamb, &c. theſe come very near, if not quite, 
j dear as they are in London, | 

I SHALL cenclude this Letter with an Incident, 
which, I confeſs, is quite foreign to my preſent 
Purpoſe, but may contribute to my main Deſign. 

SINCE my'laſt, as I was paſſing along the Street, 
| aw a Woman ſitting, with a young Child lyin 
upon her Lap, over which ſhe was crying, — 
lamenting, as in the utmoſt Deſpair, concerning 
it. At firſt I thought it was Want, but found ſhe 
was come from Fort William, and that the Miniſ- 
ters here, had refuſed to chriſten her Child, be- 
cauſe ſhe did not know who was the Father of it. 
Then ſhe renewed her Grief, and hanging down 
her Head over the Infant, ſhe talked to it, as if it 
muſt certainly be damned if it ſhould die without 
Baptiſm. To be ſhort, ſeveral of us together pre- 
vailed to have the Child chriſtened ; not that we 
thought the Infant in Danger, but to relieve the 
Mother from her dreadful Apprehenſions. | 

[l TAKE this Refuſal to be partly political, and 
uſed as a Means whereby to find out the Male 
Tranſgreſſor. But that Knowledge would have 
deen to little Purpoſe, in this Caſe, it being a Re- 
gimental Child: and, indeed, this was our principal 
Argument; for any Diſpute againſt the eſtabliſned 
Rules of the Kirk would be deemed Impertinence, 


if not Prophaneneſs. | 
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HE Inhabitants complain loudly, that the 
Engliſh, ſince the Union, have inhanced the 


| Rates of every Thing by giving extravagant Prices; 


and-I muſt own, in particular, there has been 
Seven- penee or Eight- pence a Pound given by ſome 
of them for Beef or Mutton that has been well fed, 


and brought to them early in the Seaſon. But the 


Towns-people are not ſo nice in the Quality of 
theſe Things; and, to ſome, the Meat is good 
enough, if it will but ſerve for Soup. 

As to their Complaint, I would know what In- 
jury it is to the Country in general, that Strangers, 
eſpecially, are laviſh in their Expences; does it 
Rot cauſe a greater Circulation of Money among 
them; and that too brought from diſtant Places, 
to which but a very ſmall Part of it ever returns. 

Bur it is in vain to tell theſe People, that the 
extraordinary Cheapneſs of Proviſions is a certain 
'Token of the * a Country; for that would 
inſinuate they are Gainers by the Union, which 


they cannot bear to hear of. 


As an Inſtance of the low Price of Proviſions 
formerly, I have been told by ſome old People, 
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that, at the Time of the Revolution, General 
Mackay was accuſtomed to dine at one of theſe 
Publick Houſes, where he was ferved with great 
Variety, and paid only two Shillings and Six-pence 
Scots, that is, T'wo-pence Halfpenny for his Ordi- 
nary. | 
Wu I was ſpeaking of Game and Wild-Fowl 
in my laſt Letter, it did not occur to me to have 
often heard in this Country of an old Scottiſh AQt of 
Parliament for Encouragement to deſtroy the Green- 
Plaver or Pewit, which (as faid) is therein called 
the ungrateful Bird: For that it came to Scotland 
to breed, and then returned to England with its 
Young to feed the Enemy. But I never could 
de obtain any Satisfaction in this Point, although a 
he certain Baronet in the Shire of Roſs (who is an 
© WI {ivocate or Counſellor at Law) mentioned it to 
"© WW me, at his own Houſe in that County, as a Thing 
cen certain. And he ſeemed then to think he could 
=" produce the Act of Parliament, or, at leaſt, the 
ed, WW Title of it in one of his Catalogues. But he ſought 
the WW. long while to no Purpoſe, which, as well as 
4 own Reaſon, made me conclude there was nothing 
in it; though, at the ſame Time, it was Matter 
In of Wonder to me, that the Knight ſhould ſeem ſo 
bpoſitive he could produce Evidence of a Fact, and 
7 earneſtly ſeek it, which, if found, would have been 
1a undeniable Ridicule upon the Legiſlature of his 
own Country. 
© Wrar Kind of Food this Bird is, I do not 
0 know ; for although I have ſhot many of them 
"I here, I never made any other Uſe of them, than 
14 to pluck off the Crown, or Creſt, to buſk my Flies 
ch lor fiſhing, and gave the Bird to the next poor 
Highlander I met withal; but perhaps you 72 


have partaken of this Advantage, which was ſo 
s 63 E 3 No much 
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much envied by the Scots, according to the Tri. 
dition. 

I wouLD, but cannot, forbear to give you, #» 
paſſant, a Specimen of this Highland Baronet' 
Hoſpitality at the Time above-mentioned. 

He had known me both at Inverneſs and Edin. 
Burgh, and I being out with an Engliſh Officer, 
- — Hg near his Houſe, I propoſed to make him x 

mt. 

AFTER the Meeting-Compliments were over, 
he called for a Bottle of Wine, and when the Glak 
had gone once about, Gentlemen, ſays he, pretty 
abruptly, this Wine is not fo good as you drink at 
Inverneſs, — | 
Wr aſſured him it was, and repeated it ſeveral 
Times, but he ſtill inſiſted it was not, took it 
away himſelf, and ſet a Bottle of Ale before us in 
its Stead, which we juſt taſted out of pure Civility; 
but we were no Loſers by this; for the Benefit of 
Refreſhment by his Wine, after Fatigue, would 
have been the leaſt of Trifles, compared with the 
Diverſion we had, in going Home, at this (what 
ſhall I call it) this barefaced —-— I don't know 
what! 

FRoM the Proviſions of this Country, it would 
be an eaſy natural Tranſition to the Cookery, but 
it might be diſagreeable; and it would be almoſt 
endleſs to tell you what I know, and have heard 
upon that Subject. I do not mean as to the Com- 
poſition of the Diſhes, but the Uncleanlineſs with 
which they are prepared. But how ſhould you 
think it otherwiſe, when you recolle& what has 
been ſaid of the poor Condition of the Female Ser- 
vants? And what would you think to have your 
Dinner dreſſed by one of them? I do aſſure you, 
that, being upon a Journey in- theſe Parts, _ 

855 
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Tra. Irgęs have been my only Food for ſeveral Days 
ſucceſſively. 
, oi SHALL venture at one, only, Inſtance of Cook- 
net'sMery? I will, — and that a recent one, and there- 
fore comes firſt to Hand ; but it does not come up 
din. ¶ o many others that I know, and are not fit to be 
cer, ¶ told to any one that has not an immoveable Sto- 
m a nach. | 
Ax Officer, who arrived here a few Days ago- 
ver, with his Wife and Son, (a Boy of about five or ſix 
las WM Years old) told me, that at a Houſe, not far diſ- 
etty WM tant from this Place, as they were waiting for 
Dinner, the Child, who had been gaping about 
the Kitchen, came running into the Room, and: 
fell a crying, of which the Mother aſking the 
Reaſon, he ſobb'd, and ſaid, Mamma, don't eat 
any of the Greens. This occaſioned a further En- 
uiry, by which it appeared, the Maid had been 
33 the Cale with her Hands, as if ſhe was 
wringing a Diſhclout, and was ſetting it up in Py- 
ramids round the Diſh by Way of Ornament, and 
that her Hands were very dirty, and her Fingers: 
in a lamentable Condition with the Itch. 

Soo after the Coleworts were brought to 
Table juſt as the Child had deſcribed their Figure 
and Situation, and the Wench's Hands convinced 
them that his whole Complaint was juſt and rea- 
ſonable. | 

Bur I would not be thought by this to inſinuate, 
that there is nothing but Cleanlineſs in England, 
for I have heard of foul Practices there, eſpecially 
by the Men: Cooks in the Kitchens of Perſons of 
r- W DiſtinQtion : Among whom I was told by one, 
ir that, happening to go into his Kitchen, where he 
1, had hardly ever been before, (probably by ſome 
d WW Information) he obſerved his Cook had ſtuck, upon 
the ſmoaky Chimney-Piece a large Lump of But- 
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ter, and (like the Pot of Pigeons at Kelſo) had 
raked Part of it off with his Fingers by Handfulg 
as he had Occaſion to throw them into the Sauce. 
an. 
, Wr have one great Advantage that make 
Amends for many Inconveniencies, that is, whole. 
ſome and agreeable Drink, I mean French Claret, 
which is to be met with almoſt every where in 
Publick Houſes of any Note, except in the Heart 
of the Highlands, and ſometimes even there; but 
the Concourſe of my Countrymen has raiſed the 
Price of it conſiderably. At my firſt coming, it 
was but Sixteen-pence a Bottle, and now it i; 
Taiſed to two Shillings, although there be no more 
Duty paid upon it now than there was before, 
which, indeed, was often none at all. | 
French Brandy, very good, is about three Shil. 
lings and Sixpence, or four Shillings, a Gallon, 
but in Quantities, from hovering Ships on the 
Coaſt, it has been bought for 'T'wenty-pence. 
Lemons are feldom wanting here, ſo that 
Punch, for thoſe that like it, is very reaſonable, 
but few care to drink it, as thinking the Claret x 
much better Liquor, in which I agree with them, 
Tukkx lives in our Neighbourhood at a Houle, 
or Caſtle, called Culladen, a Gentleman whoſe 
Hoſpitality is almoſt without Bounds. Tt is the 
Cuſtom of that Houſe, at the firſt Viſit or Intro- 
duction, to take up your Freedom by cracking his 
Nut (as he terms it) that is, a Cocoa-ſhell which 
holds a Pint filled with Champain, or ſuch other 
Sort of Wine as you ſhall chuſe. You may guels 
by the Introduction, at the Contents of the Vo- 
lume. Few go away ſober at any Time; and 
for the greateſt Part of his Gueſts, in the Con- 
cluſion, they cannot go at all. | 
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Tuts he partly brings about by artfully propo- 
ſing (after the Publick Healths which always im- 


Iny Bumpers) ſuch private ones as he knows will 


ique the Intereſt or Inclination of each particular 
Perſon of the Company whoſe 'Turn it 1s to take 
the Lead, to begin it in a Brimmer ; and he him- 
ſelf being always chearful, and ſometimes ſaying 
good Things, his Gueſts ſoon loſe their Guard, 
and then I need ſay no more. 
For my own Part, I ſtipulated with him,. upon 
the firſt Acquaintance, for the Liberty of retiring 
when I thought convenient; and, as Perſeverance 
was made a Point of Honour, that I might. do it 
without Reproach. | On 
As the — are diſabled one after another, 
two Servants, who are all the while in Waiting, 
take up the Invalids with ſhort Poles in their Chairs, 
4 they ſit, (if not fallen down) and carry them to 
their Beds; and ſtill the Hero holds out. | 
| REMEMBER, one Evening, an Engliſb Officer 
who has a good deal of Humour, feigned himſelf 
drunk, and acted his Part ſo naturally, that it was 
difficult to diſtinguiſh it from Reality; upon which 
the Servants were preparing to take him up,. and 
carry him off, He let them alone till they had 
fred the Machine, and then raiſing himſelf up on 
his Feet, made them a ſneering Bow, and told 
them he believed there was no Occaſion for their 
Aſſiſtance; whereupon one of them, with Sang 
fraid and a ſerious Air, ſaid; no Matter, Sir, we 
ſhall have you by and by. This Laird keeps a 
plentiful Table, and excellent Wines of various 
dorts, and in great Quantities, as, indeed, he 
ought, for I have often ſaid I thought there was as 
much Wine ſpilt in his Hall, as would content a 
moderate Family. We gave to a Hound-Puppy 
that is now pretty well grown, in Honour of _ 
5 the 
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the Name of Bumper: Another we call'd Nang, 
after our moſt celebrated Toaſt; ſo that, ſhortly, 
in our eagereſt Chace, we ſhall remember Loye 
and the Bottle -— You know to what thi 
alludes. 

I THINK a Pack of Hounds were never kept 
eheaper than here (as you may believe from the 
Mortality of Horſes I have already mentioned,) or 
that there is better Hare Hunting in any Part © 
Britain than hereabouts; though it be pretty rough 
Riding in ſome Places, and the Ground moſtly 
hilly. We never go far from the Town, or beat 
long for the Game, or, indeed, have much Re. 
gard to Seaſons, for none here trouble themſelve 
about it, inſomuch that we might hunt at any 
Time of the Year without Cenſure. Yet I have 
heard of a Gentleman of this Country, who wa 
ſo ſcrupulous a Sportſman, that when Word was 
brought him that his Servant was drowned in paſ- 
ſing a Highland Ford — he cried out, I thought 
the Fellow would come to an untimely End — For 
he ſhot a Hare in her Form! 

In ſome Parts, within laſs than ten Miles of us 
near the Coaſt, the Hares are in fuch Numbers 
there is but little Diverſion in Hunting, for one 
being ſtarted ſoon turns out a freſh one ; then the 
Pack is divided, and muſt be called off, Ec. inſo- 
much that a whole Day's Hunting has been intirely 
fruitleſs. The Country-People are very forward to 
tell us where the Maukin is, as they call a Hare, 
and are pleaſed to ſee them deſtroyed, becauſe they 
do Hurt to their Cale-Yards. 

Bes1DeEs the Hares, there are Numbers of 
Foxes, but they take to the Mountains, which are 
rocky, and ſometimes inacceſſible to the Dogs, of 
which ſeveral have been loſt by falling from Pre- 
cipices in the Purſuit; for the Fox in his "I 

; takes 
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takes the moſt dangerous Way. But when we 


happen to kill one of them, it is carried Home. 


through the Bleſſings of the People, like a dan- 
gerous Captive in a Roman Triumph. 
Ix this little Town there are no leſs than four 


natural Fools. There are hardly any crooked Peo- 


ple, (except by Accidents) becauſe there has been 
no Care taken to mend their Shapes when they. 
were young. 

THE Beggars are numerous, and exceedingly 


importunate, for there is no Pariſh-Allowance to 


any. * 

I HAve been told, that before the Union, they 
never preſumed to aſk for more than a Beadle, or 
the ſixth Part of a Penny, but now they beg fer 


a Baubee, or Halfpenny. And ſome of them, 


that they may not appear to be ordinary Beg- 
gars, tell you it is to buy Snuff. Vet ſtill it is 
common for the Inhabitants, (as I have ſeen in 
Elinburgh) when they have none of the ſmalleſt 
Money, to ſtop in the Street, and giving a 
Half-penny, take from the Beggar a Plack, 
i. e. two Bodles, or the third Part of a Penny in 
Change.. Yet although the Beggars frequently re- 


ceive fo ſmall an Alms from their Benefactors, I 


don't know how it is, but they are generally ſhod 
when the poor working Women go barefoot. Put 


here are no idle young Fellows and Wenches beg- 


ging about the Streets, as with you in Landon, to 


the Diſgrace of all Order, and, as the French call it, 


Police, By the Way, this Police is ſtill a great 


Office in Scotland, but, as they phraſe it, is grown 


into Diſuetude, though the Sallaries remain. 
Having mentioned this French Nerd more by 
Accident than Choice, I am tempted (by Way of 
Chat) to make Mention likewiſe cf a Frenchman, 
who underſtood a little Engliſh, 
SOON 


G rr 
Soo after his Arrival in London, he had oh 


ſerved a good deal of Dirt and Diſorder in the 
Streets, and aſking about the Police, but finding 
none that underſtood the Term, he cried out, 
Good Lord! how can one expect Order among 
theſe People, who have not ſuch a Word as Polin 


in their Langua 
By what I have ſeen, the People here are ſome. 

thing cleaner in their Houſes than in other Parts of 
this Country where I have been; yet I cannot ſet 
them up as Patterns of Cleanlineſs. 
Bor in mere, Juſtice to a Laird's Lady, my 
next Door Neighbour, I muſt tell you, that, in 
Her Perſon, and every Article of her Family, there 
is not, I believe, a —_ Woman in all Britain; 
and there may be others the ſame, for aught ] 
know, but I never had the Satisfaction to be ac- 
quainted with them. | 

I sHALL not enter into Particulars, only they 
are, for the moſt Part, very cautious of wearing 
out their Houſhold Utenſils of Metal, inſomuch 
that I have ſometimes ſeen a Pewter Veſſel to 
drink out of, not much unlike in Colour to a 
Leaden Pot to preſerve Tobacco or Snuff, 

I was one Day greatly diverted with the grie- 
vous Complaint of a neighbouring Woman, cf 
whom our Cook had borrowed a Pewter Pudding- 
Pan (for we had then formed a Meſs in a private 
Lodging) and when we had done with it, and ſhe 
came for her Diſh, ſhe was told by the Servants 
below-ſtairs, that it ſhould be cleaned, and then 
ſent Home. 

Tris the Woman took to be ſuch an intended 
Injury to her Pan, that ſhe cry'd out — Lord! 
you'll wear it out; and then came up Stairs to 
make her Complaint to us, which ſhe did very 
earneſtly. w 
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Ws perceived the Jeſt, and gravely told her, 


| thelff it was but reaſonable and civil, ſince it was bor- 


3% 


rowed, to ſend it Home clean. This did not at 


all content her, and ſhe left us; but, at the Foot 


of the Stairs, ſhe peremptorily demanded her 
Moveable, and when ſhe found it had been ſcoured 
before it was uſed, ſhe loſt all Patience, ſaying, 
ſhe had had it fifteen Years, and it never had been 
ſcoured before. And ſhe ſwore ſhe would never 
lend it again to 4 ox our Country. But why not 


to any? Sure the 


oman, in her Rage, intended 


that ſame any as a National Reflexion. And, with- 
out a Jeſt, I verily think it was as much fo, as 
ſome Words I have heard over a Bottle, from 
which ſome wrong-headed, or rather rancorous 
Coxcombs, have wreſted that malicious Inference, 
though, at the ſame Time, the Aﬀront was not 
diſcovered by any other of the Company. But 
this does not happen ſo often with them on this 
Side the Tweed, as in London, where I have known 
it to have been done ſeveral Times, apparently to 


raiſe a Querelle d Allemand. 


Nor only here, but in other Parts of Scotland, 


| have heard ſeveral common Sayings very well 


adapted to the Inclination of the People to fave 
themſelves Pains and Trouble. As for one In- 
ſtance, — A clean Kitchen is a Token of poor Houſe- 
keeping. Another is, if a Family removes from a 
Houſe, and leaves it in a clean Condition, the ſuc- 
ceeding Tenant will not be fortunate in it. Now I 
think it is intended the Reverſe of both theſe Pro- 
verbs ſhould be underſtood, viz. 'That a foul Kit- 
chen is a Sign of a plentiful Table, (by which 
one might conclude that ſome live like Princes) 
and that a dirty Houſe will be an Advantage to him 
that takes it. But I ſhall give you an Example, of 


the Fallacy of both theſe Maxims, 7. e. 


rom à 


filthy 
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filthy Kitchen without much Cookery, and the 
new Tenant's ill Fortune to be at the Expence o 
making a dirty Houſe clean, (I cannot ſay ſweet)ifi 
and paying Half a Year's Rent without having ani 
Benefit from it; this happened to a Friend 0 
mine. 
SOME few Years ago, he thought it would he 
"his Lot to continue long in the Lowlands, and ac. 
cordingly he took a Houſe (or Floor) within Half 
a Quarter of a Mile of Edinburgh, which was then Bu 
about to be left by a Woman of Diſtinction, andi 
it not being thought proper he ſhould ſee the ſe. Meif 
veral Apartments while the Lady was in the Houſe, I the 
(for he might judge of them by thoſe beneath) he,MW1 c 
immediately after her Removal, went to view Mine 
Bargain. The Floor of the Room, where ſhe an yet 
Company, was clean, being rubbed every Morn-WI t 
ing, according to Cuſtom, but the Inſides of the eve 
Corner Cupboards, and every other Part out fl 
Sight, was in a dirty Condition; but when heMFa 
came to the Kitchen, he was not only diſguſted aul 
the Sight of it, but ſick with the Smell, which w 
was intolerable; he could not ſo much as gueß N wo 
whether the Floor was Wood or Stone, it wall 
covered over ſo deep with accumulated Greaſe and f 
Dirt mingled together; the Drawers under the H 
Table looked as if they were almoſt tranſparent M thi 
with Greaſe; the Walls near the Servants Table, to 
which had been white, were almoſt covered with Gt 
Snuff ſpit againſt it; and Bones of Sheeps Heads Ii ſet 
lay ſcattered under the Dreſſer. | Hz 
Hrs new Landlord was (or affected to be) as I fir 
much moved with the Stench as he himſelf, yet Ml Pl 
the Lodging Apartment of the two young Ladies ¶ mi 
adjoined to this odoriferous Kitchen. me 


WELL, 
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Wert, he hired two Women to cleanſe this 
\ygean Part, and bought a vaſt Quantity of ſweet 


Herbs wherewith to rub it every where, and yet 
de could not bear the Smell of it a Month after- 


ards: Of all this I was myſelf a Witneſs. | 

You know very well that a thorough Neatneſs, 
oth in Houſe and Perſon, requires Expence ; and 
therefore ſuch as are in narrow Circumſtances, 
may reaſonably plead an Excuſe for the Want of it. 
But when Perſons of Fortune will ſuffer their Houſes 
to be worſe than Hog-ſties, I do not ſee how they 
differ, in that Particular, from Hottentots; and 
they certainly deſerve a verbal Puniſhment, though 
| could very willingly have been excuſed from be- 
ing the Executioner. But this is only to you 
yet, if it were made Publick, (reſerving Names) 
| think it might be ſerviceable to ſome, in what- 
ever Part of this Iſland they may be. 

As to myſelf, I profeſs I ſhould eſteem it as a 
Fayour rather than an Offence, that any one would 
take the Trouble to hold up a Mirrour to me, in 
which I could ſee where to wipe off thoſe Spots that 
would otherwiſe render me ridiculous. 

I SHALL only trouble you with one more of theſe 
ſaving Sayings, which is, That if the Butter has no 
Hairs in it, the Cow that gave the Milk will not 
thrive. But, on this Occaſion, I cannot forbear 
to tell you, (it falls out ſo a propos) that an Engliſb 
Gentleman, in his Way hither, had ſome Butter 
ſet before him, in which were a great Number of 
Hairs; whereupon he called to the Landlady, de- 
firing ſhe would bring him ſome Butter upon one 
Plate, and the Hairs upon another, and he would 
mix them himſelf, for he thought there were too 


many, in Proportion, for the Quantity of Butter 


that was before him, 
SONE 
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SoME. of the Inns in theſe remote Parte, ani ot 
even far South of us, are not very inviting ; youre. 
Chamber (to which you ſometimes enter from with Nee 
out Doors, by Stairs as dirty as the Street) is ſo fu Ma 
from having been wafhed, it has hardly ever been h 
ſcraped, and it would be no Wonder if you ſtum.eal 
bled over Clods of dried Dirt in going from the Fin Mid 
Side to the Bed, under which there often is Lum. 1 
ber and Duſt, that almoſt fill up the Space betweenWir 
the Floor and the Bedſtead. But it is nauſeous th 
ſee the Walls and Inſide of the Curtains ſpotted, an 
if every one that had lain there had ſpit ſtreight for. Nun 
ward in whatever Poſition they lay. Adi 

LEONARDO da Vinci, a * Painter, ani Nip 
famous for his Skill in other Arts and Sciences, in 1 
'Treatiſe written by himſelf on the Art of Painting, en 
adviſes thoſe of his Profeſſion to contemplate the / 
Spots on an old Wall, as a Means to revive their Pal 
latent Ideas. And he tells them they may thereby Wo! 
create new 'Thoughts, which might produce ſome- it 
thing purely Original. I doubt not he meant, in {M0 
the ſame Manner as People fancy they ſec Heads 
and other Images in a decaying Fire, This Pre- 
cept of his has, ſometimes, come in my Mind, Nr! 
when I caſt my Eye on the various Forms and Co- Nupc 
lours of the Spots I have been ſpeaking, of, and a lar 
very little Attention has produced, the Effect pro- 
poſed by the Painter. 

My Landlord comes into the Room, uninvited, 
and, though he never ſaw you before, ſits himſelf 
down and enters into Converſation with you, 
and is ſo ſociable as to drink with you; and many 
of them will call, when the Bottle is out, for ano- 
ther; but, like mine Hoſt at Kelſo, few will ſtir to 
fetch any Thing that is wanting. ; 

TH1s Behaviour may have been made, by Cuſ- 
tom, familiar to their own Countrymen; but 1 

wonder 
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ani onder they do not conſider, that it may be diſa- 
reeable to Strangers of any Appearance, who have 
ith een uſed to treat their Landlords in quite another 
anner, even permitting an Innkeeper, worth 
Thouſands, to wait at Table, and never ſhew the 
eit Uneaſineſs at his Humility ; But it may be 
aid he was no Gentleman. 
um- PxipE of Family, in mean People, is not pecu- 
veen ar to this Country, but is to be met with in 
us others; and indeed it ſeems natural to Mankind, 
, a ben they are not poſſeſſed of the Goods of For- 
for- une, to pigue themſelves upon ſome imaginary 
Advantage. Upon this Remark, I ſhall ſo far anti- 
ani pate (by Way of Poſtſcript) my Highland Ac- 
in Hount, as to give you a low Occurrence that hap- 
xened when I was laſt among the Hills. 
A youNG Highland Girl in Rags, and only the 
Baſtard Daughter of a Man very poor, and em- 
ployed as a Labourer, but of a Family fo old, that, 


me-{vith Reſpect to him and many others, it was quite 
, in {Worn out. This Girl was taken in, by a Cor- 
ead; poral's Wife, to do any dirty Work in an Officer's 
pre- Kitchen; and, having been guilty of ſome Fault 


r Neglect, was treated a little roughly: Where- 
upon the neighbouring Highland Women loudly 
nd a Mc lamoured againſt the Cook, ſaying, What a Monſ- 
ter is that to mal-treat a Gentleman's Bearne ! And 
the poor Wretch's Reſentment was beyond Ex- 
preſſion upon that very Account, 
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LETTER VIII. I. 


S I have, in Point of Time, till the laſt Pof 

been perfectly punQual in this my tatling 

Correſpondence, though not ſo exact in my Le 

ters upon other Subjects, you may, poſſibly, ei 

pect I ſhould give you a Reaſon for this Failur 
at leaſt I am myſelf inclined to do ſo. 

SEVERAL of us (the Engliſh) have been, by Inn 
tation, to dine with an eminent Chief, not man 
Miles from hence, in the Highlands, but I & 

_ aſſure you it was his Importunity (the Effect of h 
© Intereſt) and our own Curioſity, more than an 
particular. Inclination, that induced us to a Com 
pliance. 

Wr ſet out early in the Morning, without 
| Guide or Interpreter, and paſſed a pretty wid 
River into the Country of Ro/s5, by a Boat that ve 
feared would fall to Pieces in the Paſſage. Thi 
Excurſion was made in order to a ſhort Viſit of 
that Side the Murray Frith, and to lengthen out 
the Way, that we might not be too early with « 
noble Hoſt. - | 

Oo firſt Viſit being diſpatched, we changed: 
our Courſe, and, as the Sailor ſays, ſtocd direct.) 
*as we thought, for the Caſtle of our Inviter ; but 


we ſoon ſtrayed out of our Way among the = F tif 
where 
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here there was nothing but Heath, Bogs, and 
tones, and no viſible Tract to direct us, it being 
croſs the Country. | 

In our Way we enquired of three ſeveral High- 
anders, but could get nothing from them but 
Yaniel Saſſon Uggit. We named the Title of our 
hief, and pointed with the Finger, but he was 
nown to none of them, otherwiſe than by his 
tronimick, which none of us knew at that Time. 
[ ſhall have ſomething to ſay of this Word, when 
come to ſpeak of the Highlands in General.) 
ut if we had been never ſo well acquainted with 
is Anceſtry Name, it would have ſtood us in little 
ead, unleſs we had known likewiſe, how to per- 
de ſome one of thoſe Men to ſhew us the Way. 
t length we happened to meet with a Gentleman, 
I ſuppoſed, becauſe he ſpoke Engliſh, and he 
Id us we muſt go Weſt a Piece (though there was 
Appearance of the Sun) and then incline to the 
orth; that then we were to go along the Side of 
Hill, and aſcend another (which to us was then 
nſeen) and from the Top of it we ſhould ſee the 
itle, 
[| SHOULD have told you, that in this Part of 
ur Peregrination, we were upon the Borders of 
e Mountains only; and the Hills, for the moſt 
ert, not much higher than Hampſtead or High- 
ate, | 
No ſooner had he given us this confuſed Direc- 
lon, but he ſkipped over a little Bog, that was 
ery.near us, and left us to our perplexed Conſul- 
ons. However, at laſt we gained the Height; 
ut when we were there, one of our Company be- 
jan to curſe the Highlander for deceiving us, being 
repoſſeſſed with the Notion of a Caſtle, and ſeeing 
butWnly a Houſe hardly fit for one of our Farmers 
lll fifty Pounds a Year; and in the Court-Yard a 
hers Parcel 


N 
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Parcel of low Out-houſes, all built with Tu V 
like other Highland Hutts. uc 

WHEN we approached this Caſtle, our Chie:s 
with ſeveral Attendants, (for he had ſeen us on Mit 
Hill) came a little Way to meet us; gave us a WN 
come, and conducted us into a Parlour pretty v lat 

furniſhed. 1 

ArTER ſome Time, we had Notice given Mie 
that Dinner was ready in another Room, wherſco 

we were no ſooner fat down to Table, but a B. 
of Mufick ſtruck up in a little Place ont of Sig 
and continued Playing all the Time of Dinner. 

.THEsE concealed Muſicians he would have | 
us think were his conſtant Domeſticks ;, but I 
one of them ſome Time after Dinner, by me 
Chance, whereby I knew they were brought fra 
this Town to regale us with more Magnificence. 

Oux Entertainment conſiſted of a great Nun 
ber of Diſhes, at a long Table, all brought in u 
der Covers, but almoſt cold. — What the grea 
Part of them were I could not tell, nor did I « 
quire, for they were diſguiſed after the Fren 
Manner; but there was placed next to me a Dil 
which I gueſſed to be boiled Beef; I ſay that wa 
my Conjecture, for it was covered all over i 
ſtewed Cabbage, like a ſmothered Rabbit, an 
over all a Deluge of bad Butter. 

Wuxx I had removed ſome of the Incu 
brance, helped myſelf, and taſted, I found the Pc 
it was boiled in had given it too high a Gollt fo 
my Palate, which is always inclined to plain Eat 
ing. | 
I THEN deſired one of the Company to help m 
to ſome [Roaſted Mutton, which was, indeed, de 
licious, and therefore ſerved very well for m 


Share of all this inclegant and oſtentatious Tho 
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Wr had very good Wine, but did not drink 
uch of it; but one Thing I ſhould have told you, 
iel zs intolerable, viz. The Number of Highlanders 
tit attended at Table, whoſe Feet and foul Linen 
i Woolen, I dont know which, were more than a 
latch for the Odour of the Diſhes. 
Tux Converſation was greatly engroſſed by the 
if, before, at, and after Dinner; but I do not 
collect any Thing was ſaid that is worth repeat- 
3 were, as we went home, ſeveral Deſcants 
don our Feaſt; but I remember one of our Com- 
ny faid he had taſted a Pye, and that many a 
uke had been baked in a better Cruſt. 
WHEN we were returned hither in the Evening, 
ſupped upon Beef Steaks, which ſome, who 
mplained they had not made a Dinner, rejoiced. 
er, and called them Luxury. | 
Iuakx little Doubt, but after our noble Hoſt 
d gratified his Oftentation and Vanity, he curſed 
in his Heart for the Expence, and that his Fa- 
ly muſt ſtarve for a Month to retrieve the Profu- 
n: For this is according to his known Charac- 


J. 

Toward the Concluſion of my laſt Letter, I 
e you ſome Account of the Lodging Rooms of 
ny of the Inns in this Country, not forgetting 
y Landlord; and now I ſhall deſcend to the 
ables, which are often wretched Hovels, and, 
ſtead of Straw for Litter, are clogged with ſuch 
accumulated Quantity of Dung, one might al- 
ſt think they required another Hercules to cleanſe 
Mm 


Tuxkr is another Thing very inconvenient to 
Traveller which I had omitted. He is made 
vait a moſt unreaſonable while for every thing, 
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for which he has Occafion, I ſhall give you only 
one Inſtance among a hundred. 
Ar the Blair of Athol, benighted, tired an 
hungry, I came to the Inn, and was put into: 
Room without any Light z where, knowing the 
dilatory Way of thoſe People, I fat patiently wait. 
ing for a Candle near half an Hour ; at laſt, quit 
tired with Expectation, I called pretty haſtily, and 
I muſt confeſs not without Anger, for a Light and 
ſome Wine: This brought in a Servant Mai; 
who, as uſual, cry'd out What's your wull ? I the 
again told her my Wants, but had no other / 
ſwer than, that her Miſtreſs had the Keys, and 
was at Supper, and ſhe could not be diſturbei 
Her Miſtreſs, it's true, is a Gentlewoman, but be 
fore ſhe was married to the ſtately Beggar, wh 
keeps that Houſe, ſhe lived in this 'Town, an 
was humble enough to draw T'wo-penny. 

Thx Two-penny, as they call it, is their co 
mon Ale, the Price of it is 'T'wo-pence for a Set 
Pint, which is two Quarts. 

In ſliding thus from the Word Two-penny, to 
Deſcription of that Liquor, there came to m 
Memory a ridiculing Diſſertation upon ſuch Kin 
of Tranſitions in one of the Tatlers; for thorn 
Books I have with me, which, indeed, are he 
good Part of my Library. 2 
Tus Liquor is diſagreeable to thoſe who at 
not uſed to it, but Time and Cuſtom will ma e 
almoſt any Thing familiar. The Malt, which e! 
dried with Peat, Turf, or Furzes, gives to ti 
Drink a Taſte of that Kind of Fewel : It is oittou 
drank before it is cold, out of a Cap or Coif as thy | 
call it; this is a wooden Diſh, with two Ears« 
Handles, about the Size of a Tea Sawcer, and! 
Shallow, ſo that a ſteady Hand is neceſſary to ca | 
it to the Mouth, and, in Windy Weather, at Men 
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Noor of a Change, I have ſeen the Liquor blown 
to the Drinker's Face. This Drink is of itſelf 
pt to give a Diarrhea, and therefore, when the 
atives drink plentifully of it, they interlace it 
ith Brandy or Uſky. | 
[ HAVE been ſpeaking only of the common Ale 
or in ſome few Gentlemen's Houſes, I have drank 
„as I think I ever met with in any Part of 
gland, but not brewed with the Malt of this 
ountry. 

Tus Mention of their capacious Pint Pot, which 
hey call a Stoup, puts me in Mind of Part of a 
{Dialogue between two Footmen, one Engliſh, the 
del cher Scots. 

Sars the Engliſh Fellow, ye ſorry Dog, your 
hilling is but a Penny. Aye, ſays Sawny (who it 
ems was a Lover of Ale) 'tis true, but the Deel 
him that has the leaſt Pint-Stoup. 

Tuxv tell me, that in Edinburgh, and other 
eat Towns where there are conſiderable Brew- 
os, they put Salt into the Drink, which makes 
brackiſh and intoxicating. 

Tur Natives of this Town ſpeak better Engliſb 
un thoſe of any other Part of Scotland, having 
thoMarned it originally from the Troops in the Time 
Oliver Cromwell ; but the Iriſh Accent that ſome- 
es attends it, is not very agreeable. 

Taz Iriſb Tongue was (I may fay lately) univer- 
eren in many Parts of the Lowlands; and I 
hich ve heard it from ſeveral in Edinburgh, that before 
to He Union it was the Language of the Shire of Fife, 
s oft{Wiough that County be ſeparated from the Capital 
as tf ly by the Frith- of Forth, an Arm of the Sea, 
Ears ch from thence is but ſeven Miles over. And 
a Proof they told me, after that Event (the 
o canon) it became one Condition of an Indenture, 
en a Youth of either Sex was to be * 


% P 
— * 


except the Shoals would be ſo complaiſant as to ſtet 


that they are poor; and when they have been aſkd 


Jo this they have anſwered frankly, that they co 
not truſt one another. : 


chat when they had a good Quantity of Fiſh to ſer 
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the Edinburgh Side of the Water, that the Ay 
prentice ſhould be taught the Engliſb Tongue. 

Tuts Town 1s not ill ſituated for Trade, a 
very well for a Herring Fiſhery in particular; bu 


into ſome Part of the Murray Frith near then, 
they may remain in Safety from any Attempts of 
our Adventurers: Yet notwithſtanding they do not 
go out to Sea themſelves, they are comvunally cc 
plaining of the Dutch, who they ſay, with the 
vaſt Number of Buſes, break and drive the Shou 
from coming nearer to them. 

TRE was lately a Year in which they made 
conſiderable Advantage (I think they ſay five or (i 
Thouſand Pounds) from the Quantity of Fiſ 
which, as I may ſay, fell into their Mouths; by 
this happens very rarely, and then their Nets 
Veſſels are in a bad Condition. Their Excuſe 


Why then does not a greater Number contribute 
a Stock ſufficient to carry on a Fiſhery effeQually 


SoME of the honeſter Sort have complains 


Abroad (for the Sake of the Bounty on Salt « 
ported) the Herrings have not ſwam much thick 
in the Barrel than they did before in the Sea, 
this brought their Ships into Diſrepute at foreſ 
Markets. | 
I Have heard, from good Authority, of a Pi 
of Fineſſe that was practiſed here, which muſt bu 
been the Product of ſome very fertile Brain, 
the ſcrewing of Wool into a Caſk, and laying 0 
it ſome Pieces of pickled Salmon, ſeparated b 
falſe Head, and by that Means, and an Oath « 
taining the Bounty upon Salt exported, as if 
| WI 


whole was Salmon, and, at the ſame Time, run- 
ning the Wool; but to this, the Connivance of the 
Collector of the Cuſtoms was neceſſary. 

Tais Fraud (among others) was made a Handle 
to procure the Appointment of an Inſpector Gene- 
em ral at the Salary of 200 l. per Annum, which was 
cone at the Repreſentation and Requeſt of a certain 
nM — of P ——— who had been, as the Cant 
is, a good Boy for many Years, and never aſk'd 
for any Thing: But at firſt the Mr made 
ſtrong Objections to it, as it was to be a new-created 
Place, which was generally the Cauſe of Clamour, 
and particularly with Reſpe& to the Perſon pro- 
poled, who had formerly been condemn'd to be 
hanged for Perjury, relating to the Cuſtoms, and 
was a Jacobite, But in order to remove all theſe 
ruples, the Gentleman, who ſolicited the Affair, 
iſe ert acknowledged all that to be true. But, Sir, 
el aid he, — the Laird is familiar with the Man's 
te Wife: — Nay then, ſays the Mr, — he muſt 
ve it. 
coli Nor long afterwards there was Information 


North Side of the Murray Frith; and the new- 
made Officer applied accordingly for a Serjeant and 
hickWtvelve Men to ſupport him in making the Seizure. 


ore voſted his Guard at ſome ſmall Diſtance from the 
Houſe, he went in and declared his Buſineſs : 
Pie Whereupon the Owner told him, that if he pro- 
ſt hafWeeeded further he would ruin him; for that he 
new of a Sum of Money he had taken, on the 
1g ether Side of the Water, for his Connivance at a 
d nuch greater Cargoe. 
ath ol Urox this, with Guilt and Surpriſe, the Cuſ- 
it om-houſe Officer ſaid, = what muſt I do with 
the 
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riven, that a conſiderable Quantity of Wine and 
Brandy was run and lodged in a Houſe on the 


Bur when he arrived at the Place, and had 


— — — —ù— 
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the Soldiers? Nay, ſays the other, do you loek ue 
that. | | y 

THe he went out, and, having muſed awhile ! 
he returned in better Spirits, and ſaid — now I hav 
got it — you have Fire-Arms I ——_ Yes, aj 
the other; then do you arm yourſelf and your Set. þ 
vants, and come reſolutely to the Door, and ſwerl tc 
to me, that you will all die upon the Spot rather B 
than your Houſe ſhould be ranſacked, unleſs ai þ: 
authentick Warrant was produced for that Pur. 
poſe. T 

Turs was done, and the Officer immediateh fa 
fell to fumbling in his Pockets, till he had gone lu 
through the whole Order of them; and then turn. 
ing to the Serjeant, he cried out, — What an un- 
fortunate Dog am I! What ſhall I do? —T hay 
left my Warrant at Home! To conclude, afte 
all this Farce had been well acted, he told the Ser 
jeant there could nothing be done, by Reaſon «i 
this unlucky Accident, but to return to Inverneſ 
giving him Half a Crown, and to each of the Sol 
diers one Shilling. | 

SOMETIME ago Inſurance was the Pradict 
which the Royal Exchange ſoon diſcovered ; bu 
this Imputation was brought upon the Town, as 


have been aſſured, by one ſingle Perſon. 8 

Bur what am I talking of? I am mentioning . titic 
you four or five illicite Deakin, when you can tel by 
me of great Part of our own Coaſt, where almo and 
all Degrees of Men are either practiſing, encougſenſ 
raging, or conniving at the ſame Iniquity. thin 

IE principal Importation of theſe Parts cog Tin 
fiſts in Wines, Brandy, Tea, Silks, Cc. which i tere 
no great Advantage to thoſe who deal that Wag of tt 
when their Loſſes by bad Debts, Seizures, be t 
other Caſualties, are taken into the Accou T1 


And it is injurious to the Community, by ei e 
changin 
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changing their Money for thoſe Commodities 


which are conſumed among themſelves, excepting 
the Soldiery and a few Strangers who bring their 
Money with them. 

EvERY now and then, by Starts, there have 
been Agreements made, among the Landed Men, 
to baniſh, as much as in them lay, the Uſe of 
Brandy in particular. By theſe Contracts they 
S have promiſed to confine themſelves to their own 
Growth, and to enyotn the ſame to their Families, 
Tenants, and other Dependants ; but, like ſome 
falutary Laws made for the Publick, theſe Reſo- 
lutions have not been long regarded. 

I wisH the Reformation could be made for the 
Good of the Country, (for the Evil is univerſal ;) 
but I cannot ſay I ſhould even be contented it ſhould 
extend to the Claret, till my Time comes to return 
to England and humble Port, of which, if I were 
but only inclined to taſte, there is not one Glaſs to 
be obtained For Love or Money, either here, or 
in any other Part of Scotland, that has fallen within 
my Knowledge; but this does not at all excite my 
Regret. You will ſay I have been giving you, 
above, a pretty Picture of Patriotiſm in Miniature, 
or as it relates to myſelf, 

SOMETIMES they export pretty handſome Quan- 
tities of pickled Salmon, and the Money expended 
by the Troops is a good Advantage to the Town 
and the Country hereabouts; of which they are ſo 
ſenſible, that, unlike our own Countrymen, who 
think the Soldiery a Burden, they have ſeveral 
Times ſollicited for more Companies to be quar- 
tered in the Tong though God knows that moſt 
of the Quarters are ſuch, as with you would hardly 
be thought good enough for a favourite Dog. 

IT is but the other Day that a Grenadier came to 
tie Commanding Officer, and begged of him to 
angin F 2 take 
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take a View of his Bed, and, with Tears in his 
Eyes, told him, he had always been a clean Fel- 
low, (for thoſe were his Words) but here he could 
not keep himſelf free from Vermin. 

As I happened to be preſent, the Officer de. 
fired me to go along with him. I did fo, and 
what the Man called a Bed, proved to be a little 
Quantity of Straw, not enough to keep his Sides 
from the Hardneſs of the Ground, and that too 
laid under the Stairs, very near the Door of 2 
miſerable Hovel. And though the Magiſtrates have 
often been applied to, and told, that the very 
meaneſt among the Soldiers had never been uſed to 
ſuch Lodging, yet their favourite Town's-People 
have always been excuſed, and theſe moſt wretched 
Quarters continued to them. And I cannot doubt, 
but this has contributed greatly to the Bloody- 
Flux, which ſweeps away ſo many of them, that, 
at ſome Seaſons, for a gopd while together, there 
has hardly a Day paſſed but a Soldier has been 
buried. Thus are they defirous to make their 
Gains of the poor Men, without any Regard to 
their Eaſe or their Health, which I think is ſome- 
thing to the Purpoſe of a profligate Saying I have 
heard, — Give me the Fortune, and let the Devil 
take the Woman. But when the new Barracks 
are compleated, the Soldiers will have warm Quar- 
ters, and the Town loſe great Part of their Profit, 
by Proviſion made for them from more diſtant 
Parts. 

THERE is one Practice among theſe Merchants, 
which is not only political but commendable, and 
not to be met with every where, which is, That 
if a Bill of Exchange be drawn upon any one of 
them, and he fails in Caſh to make Payment in due 


Time, in that Caſe the reſt of them will contribute 
: to 
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to it, rather than the Town ſhould receive any 
Diſcredit. | 

In a former Letter, I took Notice, that there 
are two Churches in this Town, one for Engliſh, the 
other for the Iriſb Tongue. To theſe there are three 
Miniſters, each of them, as I am told, at one 
hundred Pounds a Year. 

Ir is a Rule in Scotland, or, at leaſt, is generally 
underſtood to be ſo, that none ſhall have more 
than that Stipend, or any leſs than fifty: Yet I 
have been likewiſe informed, that ſome of the Mi- 
niſters in Edinburgh, and other Cities, make of it 
near two Hundred, but how the Addition ariſes 
has not come to my Knowledge. What I ſhall ſay 
of the Miniſters of this 'Town 1s, that they are Men 
of good Lives and ſober Converſation, and leſs ſtiff 
in many indifferent Matters, than moſt of their 
Brethren in other Parts of Scotland; and to ſay the 
Truth, the Scottiſh Clergy (except ſome rare Ex- 
amples to the contrary) lead regular and unblam- 
able Lives, 

Wuar I have further to ſay on this Head ſhall 
be more general, but nothing of this Kind can be 
applied to all. 

Tax Subjects of their Sermons are, for the moſt 
Part, Grace, Free-Will, Predeſtination, and other 
Topicks hardly ever to be determined: They might 
as well talk Hebrew to the Common People, and 
I think to any Body elſe. But thou ſhalt do no 
Manner of Wark, they urge with very great Suc- 
ceſs, The Text relating to Cæſar's Tribute is 
ſeldom explained, even in Places where great Part 
of the Inhabitants live by the contrary of that Ex- 
ample. In England you know, the Minifter, if 
the People were found to be negligent of their 
Cloaths when they came to Church, would recom- 
mend Decency and Cleanlineſs, as a Mark of Re- 


23 ſpect 
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ſpect due to the Place of Worſhip; and indeed, 
humanly ſpeaking, it is ſo to one another. But on 
the contrary, if a Woman, in ſome Parts of Sc. 
land, ſhould appear at Kirk, dreſſed, though not 
better than at an ordinary Viſit, ſhe would be in 
Danger of a Rebuke from the Pulpit, and of being 
told ſhe ought to purify her Soul, and not empley 
Part of the Sabbath in decking out her Body ; and 
I muſt needs ſay, that moſt of the Females in both 
Parts of the Kingdom, follow, in that Particular, 
—— Inſtructions of their ſpiritual Guides, relig. 
ouſly. 

Tur Miniſters here in Scatland would have the 
Ladies come to Kirk in their Plaids, which hide 
any looſe Dreſs, and their Faces too, if they wil 
be perſuaded, in order to prevent the 9 
Thoughts of young Fellows, and perhaps ſome 
young old ones too. For the Miniſter looks upon 
a a weil-dreſſed young Woman to be an Object unfit 
to be ſeen in the Time of Divine Service, eſpe 
cially if ſhe be handſome. 

THE beforementioned Writer of a Fourny 
through Scotland, has borrowed a Thought from the 
Tatler or Speflator, I do not remember which d 
them. . 

SPEAKING of the Ladies Plaids — * He fay 
ce they are ſtriped with Green, Scarlet, and other 
« Colours, which in the Middle of a Church on! 
c Sunday looks like a Parterre de Fleurs.“ Inſtead 
of ſtriped he ſhould have ſaid cheguered, but thit 
would not ſo well agree with his Flowers; and! 
muſt aſk Leave to differ from him in the Simile 
for at firſt I thought it a very odd Sight; and, as t0 
outward Appearance, more fit to be compare 
with an Aſſembly: of Harlequins than a Bed 0 
Tulips. 1 

ur 
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Bor Iam told this Traveller through Scotland 
was not ill paid for his Adulation, by the extraordi- 
nary Call there has been for his laſt Volume. The 
other two, which I am told relate to England, 
| have not ſeen, nor did I ever hear their Charac- 
ter. 8 

THEY tell me this Book is more common in 
this Country than I ſhall ſay, and this, in parti- 
cular, that J have ſeen, was thumbed in the open- 
ing where the pretty Town: of Inverneſs is menti- 
oned, much more more than the Book we ſaw at 
a Painter's Houſe in Weſtminſter, ſome Years ago; 
which you will remember (to our Diverſion) was 
immoderately foiled in that important Part where 
Mention was made of himſelf. 

O FLATTERY |: never did any Altar ſmoke with 
ſo much Incenſe as thine. 

Tay Female Votaries fall down reverſed before 
thee, The Wiſe, the Great, whole Towns, 
Cities, Provinces, and Kingdoms, receive thy 
Oracles with Joy, and even adore the very Prieſts 
that ſerve. in thy Temples | 
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Wiſh theſe Miniſters would ſpeak: oftener, 
and ſometimes more civifly than they do of 
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To tell the People they may go to Hell with al 
their Morality at their Back: This ſurely may in. 
ſinuate to weak Minds, that it is to be avoided x 
a kind of Sin; at beſt that it will be of no Uſe 90 
them. And then no Wonder they neglect it, and 
ſet their enthuſiaſtick Notions of Grace in the Place 
of Righteouſneſs. This is in general, but I muf 
own in particular, that one of the Miniſters d 
this Town has been ſo careful of the Morals of his 
Congregation, that he earneſtly exhorted them 
from the Pulpit, to fly from the Example of: 
wicked neighbouring Nation. 

THEIR Prayers are often more like Narrations 
to the Almighty, than Petitions for what they 


want; and the Sough, as it is called, the Whine, 


is unmanly, and much beneath the Dignity of their 
Subject. 

I Have heard of one Miniſter, ſo great a Pro- 
ficient in this Sough, and his Notes ſo remarkably 
flat and productive of Horror, that a Maſter df 
Muſick ſet them to his Fiddle: And the Wag 
uſed to ſay, that in the moſt jovial Company, after 
he had played his Tune but once over, there wa 
no more Mirth among them, all the reſt of that 
Evening, than if they were juſt come out of the 
Cave of Tripbonius. 

THEIR preaching Extempore expoſes them to 
the Danger of exhibiting undigeſted Thoughts and 
Miſtakes, as indeed it might do to any others who 
make long Harangues without ſome previous Study 
and Reflexion. But that ſome of them make little 
Preparation, I am apt to conclude from their im- 
methodical Ramblings. a 

I ſhall mention one Miſtake ; I may call it an 
Abſurdity. | 

ThE Miniſter was explaining to his Congreg- 
tion the great Benefits ariſing from the * 
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ne told them it was a Means of frequently renew- 
ing their Covenant, c. — And likewiſe, it was a 
worldly Good; as a Day of Reſt for themſelves, 
their Servants, and Cattle. Then he recounted to 
them the different Days obſerved in other Religi- 
ons. As the Seventh Day by the Jews, &c. But, 
ſays he, behold the particular Wiſdom of our In- 
ſtitution, in ordaining it to be kept on the Firſt + 
For if it were any other Day,. it would make a 
broken Week, | 

Taz Cant is only approved of by the Ignorant 
(poor or rich) into whom it inſtils a Kind of Enthu- 
faſm, in moving their Paſſions by ſudden Starts of 
various Sounds. They have made of it a Kind of 
Art not eaſy to attain.. But People of better Un- 
derſtanding make a Jeſt of this Drollery, and ſeem 
to be highly pleaſed. when they meet with its con- 
trary. The latter is manifeſt to me by their Judg- 
ment of a Sermon preached at Edinburgh by a Scot's 
" 0 BW Miniſter, one Mr. Wiſhart. 

SEVERAL of us went to hear him, and you 
lier Wi would not have been better pleaſed in any Church 
in England. 
"the THERE was a great Number of conſiderable Peo- 
ple, and never was there a more general Approba- 
tion than there was among them at going from the 
n ir. 
Ta1s Gentleman, as I was afterwards informed, 
has ſet before him Archbiſhop Til/otſor for his 
Model; and, indeed, I could diſcover ſeveral of 
that Prelate's Thoughts in the Sermon. 

How different was that of another Edinburgh 
Miniſter, who, in one of his Sermons, made Uſe 
if an extraordinary Compariſon, ſurely not fit for a 
ongregation to hear, viz. Chriſtians, with Re- 
pect to Grace, are like a Maid; its hard to get it 
nto them, difficult to make them keep it, and 
F 5 paintul 
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painful for them to part with it. But it may be 
ſuppoſed, that when Meſs Jobn had ſtymbled upon 
the Simile, he thought it too @ propos to be con- 
cealed. And I have been told, that in explaining WW 
to a poor Sinner upon the Stool of Repentance, M)) 
the Heinouſneſs of the Sin of Fornication, ſome d 
them, in their extemporary Admonitions, have 
ſtumbled upon Deſcriptions not much tending w 
promote Chaſtity in the Congregation. 

Ox of the Miniſters of this Town (an old Ma 
who died ſome time ago) undertook one Day, to en- 
tertain us with a Dialogue from the Pulpit relating 
to the Fall of Man, in the following Manner, 
which cannot ſo well be conveyed in Writing a 
by Word of Mouth. 

FixsT he ſpoke in a low Voice.— | 
1 _ the L. G. came into the Garden and" 

al 
Then loud and angrily — Adam where art? be 

Low and humbly —— Lo here am I, Lord! 

Violently — And what are ye deeing there? 

With a fearful trembling Accent — Lord | 
was nacked, and J hid myſel. 

Outrageouſly — Nacked! And what then! 
Haſt thou eaten, Ec. 

THvs he profanely (without thinking it ſo) de 
ſcribed the Omniſcient and Merciful Gop in tit 
Character of an angry Maſter, who had not P 
tience to hear what his offending Servant ha 
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to ſay in excuſe of his Fault. And this they ci! 
ſpeaking in a familiar Way to the Underſtanding ſho, 
of the ordinary People. te 

Bur perhaps they think what the famous Aſtuf 0. 
loger Lilly declared to a Gentleman who aſked hut e tl 
how he thought any Man of good Senſe would b 2 


his Predictions? This Queſtion ſtarted anothe 
which was — What Proportion the Men of * * 
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bore to thoſe who could not be called ſo?. And at 
laſt they were reduced to one in twenty. Now, 
ſays the Conjurer, let the nineteen buy my Pro- 
ing phecies, and then (ſnapping his Fingers) That ] for 
your one Man of good Sen/e.. 

de NorT to trouble you with any more Particulars 
ne of their Oddities from the Pulpit, I ſhall only ſay, 
that ſince I have. been in this Country, I have 
heard ſo many, (and of ſo many) that I really think 
Au there is nothing ſet down in the Book called Scots 
en. FPreſeyterian Eloquence, but what, at leaſt, is pro- 
ting i bable: But the young Miniſters are introducing a 
ner Adanner. more decent and reaſonable, which irritates 
Jae old Stagers againſt them, and therefore they 
begin to preach at one another. 

Ir you happen to be. in Company with one or 
more of them, and Wine, Ale, or even a Dram 
; called for, you muſt not drink till a long Grace 
be ſaid over it, unleſs you could be contented to be 
thought irreligious and unmannerly. 


had Occafion to ride a little Way with two Miniſ- 
ters of the Kirk, and as we were paſſing by the 
Door of a Change, one of them (the. Weather being 
cold) propoſed a Dram. 


could not conceive the Reaſon of their bowing to 
each other, as pleading by Signs to be exculed, 
vithout ſpeaking one. Word, 


ſhould: drink . laſt, and myſelf, a Stranger, out of 
the Queſtion, but in the End the Glaſs was forced 
upon me, and I found the. Compliment was, which 
er them ſhould give the Preference to the other of 
laying Grace over the Brandy: For my Past I 
thought they did. not well. conſider to. whom they 
were. about to make their Addreſs, when they 
were 


SOMETIME: after my coming to this Country, F 


As the Ale-houſe-keeper held it in his Hand, 1 


[-couLD not think they were contending who 
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were uſing all this Ceremony one to another in bi 
Preſence. And (to uſe their own Way of Argy. 
ment) concluded they would not have done it in the 
Preſence at St. James's. 

Tur ſeem to me to have but little Knowledge 
of Men, being reſtrained from all free Converſz. 
tion, even in Coffee-houſes, by the Fear of Scan. 
dal, which may be attended with the Loſs of their 
Livelihood; and they are exceedingly ſtrict and 
ſevere upon one another in every Thing, which, 
according to their Way of judging, might give 
Offence. . 174 

Nor long ago, one of them, as I am told, wa 
ſuſpended for having a Shoulder of Mutton roaſted 
on a Sunday Morning; another for powdering hu 
Peruke on that Day. Six or ſeven Years ago, 2M 0 
Miniſter, (if my Information be right) was ful- 
=_ by one of the Preſbyteries. The Occaſion v 

8: | 
He was to preach at a Kirk ſome little Way 0! 
within the Highlands, and ſet out on the Saturday; 
but, in his Journey, the Rains had ſwelled the 
Rivers to ſuch a Degree, that a Ford, which lay 
in his Way, was become impaſſable. 

Tris obliged him to take up his Lodging for 
that Night, at a little Hut near the River, and 
getting up early the next Morning, he found the 
Waters juſt enough abated for him to venture a Pa. 
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ſage, which he did with a good deal of Hazard ag: 
and came to the Kirk in good Time, where he it 
found the People aſſembled and waiting his Arr. 'n 
val. tha 
Tr1s riding on Horſe-back of a Sunday va T! 
deemed a great Scandal. It is true, that when ( 
this Affair was brought by Appeal before the Ge- = 
or. 


neral Aſſembly in Edinburgh, his Suſpenſion ws 
removed; bat 


bi: WM removed, but not without a good many Debates 
mu. on the Subject. | | 
the THouGH ſome Things of this Kind are carried 

too far, yet I cannot but be of Opinion, that theſe 
lee BY Reſtraints on the Conduct of the Miniſters, which 
" produce ſo great Regularity among them, contri- 


bute much to the Reſpect they meet with from the 
People, for although they have not the Advantage 
of any outward Appearance, by Dreſs, to ftrike 
the Imagination, or to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Men who happen to wear Black, or dark Grey, 
yet they are, I think T may ſay, ten Times more 
wal reverenced than our Miniſters in England. | 
ſted THEIR —_— likewiſe, to the People, for 
his WW Matters of little Conſequence, or even for Works 
„i ot Neceſſity, is ſometimes extraordinary. 
ſuf: A yrooR Man who lodged in a little Houſe 
ſion I where (as I have ſaid) one Family may often hear 

what is ſaid in another; this Man was complained 
Vay of to the Miniſter of the Pariſh, by his next Neigh- 
Joy; bour, that he had talked too freely to his own Wife, 
the and threatened her with ſuch Uſage, as we may 
lay reaſonably ſuppoſe ſhe would eaſily forgive. 

Is Concluſion, the Man was ſentenced to do 

for Penance for giving Scandal to his Neighbours : A 
and pretty Subject for a Congregation to ruminate 
the upon! Ny 4 
Pal. Tur Informer's Wife, it ſeems, was utterly 
ard, againſt her Huſband's making the — — but 
> heit was thought ſhe might have been the innocent 
ut Occaſion of it, by ſome provoking Words or Signs 
that bore Relation to the Criminal's Offence. 
This was done not far from Edinburgh. 

ONE of our more northern Miniſters, whoſe 
Pariſh lies along the Coaſt between Spey and Fin- 
dorn, made ſome Fiſhermen do Penance for Sab- 
bath-breaking, in going out to Sea, though mouy 
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with Endeavour to ſave x Veſſet in Diſtreſs by a 
Storm. But behold how inconſiſtent with this 
pious Zeal, was his Practice in a Caſe relating to 
his own Profit. 

WHENEVER the Director of a certain Engliſh 
Undertaking” in this Country fell ſhort of: Silver, 
wherewith to pay a great number of Workmen, 
and he was therefore obliged, on Pay-Day, to give 
Gold to be divided among -feveral of them ; then 
this careful Guardian of the Sabbath exacted of the 
poor Men a Shilling for - the Change of every 
Guinea, taking that- exorbitant Advantage of their 
Neceſſity. | 

In Buſineſs, or ordinary Converſation, they are, 
for the moſt Part, complaiſant, and, I may ſay, 
ſupple, when you talk with them ſingly ; at leaſt] 
have found them ſo; but, when collected in a Body 
at a Preſbytery, or Synod, they aſſume a vaſt Autho- 
rity, and make the poor Sinner tremble, 

ConsTANTLY attending ' Ordinances, as they 

raſe it, is a Means with them of ſoftening Vices 
into mere Frailties; but a-Perſon who neglects the 
Kirk, will find but little Quarter. 

SOMETIME: aga two Officers of the Army had 
tranſgreſſed with two Siſters at Sterling : One of 
theſe Gentlemen ſeldom failed of going to Kirk, 
the other never was there. The Affair came to a 
Hearing before a Preſbytery, and the Reſult was, 
That the Girl who had the Child by the Kirk-goer 
was an impudent Baggage, and deſerved to be 
whipped out of the Town, for ſeducing an honeſt 
Man; and that he who never went to Kirk, was 
an abandoned Wretch for debauching her Siſter. 

WHETHER the ordinary People have a Notion 
that when ſo many holy men meet together upon 
any Occaſion, the evil Spirits are thereby provoked 


to be miſchievous, or what their whimſical Fancy 
| 155 
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is, I cannot tell; but it is with them a common 
Saying, — That when the Clergy aſſemble, the 
Day is certainly tempeſtuous. 

Is my Countrymens Diviſion of the Year: were 
juſt, there would always be a great Chance for it, 
without any ſupernatural Cauſe ; for they ſay, in 
theſe northern Parts, the Year is compoſed of nine 
Months Winter, and three Months bad Weather; 
but I cannot fully agree with them in their Ob- 
ſervation, though, as Fhave ſaid before, the neigh- 
bouring: Mountains: frequently convey to us ſuch 
Winds, as may, not improperly, . be called Tem- 

ſts 


* one of my Journeys hither, I obſerved, at 
the firſt Stage on this Side Berwick, a good deal of 
Scribling upon a Window; and, among the reſt, 
the following Lines, viz. 


6 Scotland.! Thy Weather's like a modiſn Wife, 
* Thy Winds and Rains for ever are at Strife; 
“ So Termagant, a while her Bluſter tries, 
« And when ſhe can no longer ſcold — ſhe 
4 cries.””” | 
A. H. 


By the two initial Letters of a Name, I ſoon 


concluded it was your Neighbour Mr. Aaron Hill, 


but wondered at his Manner of. taking Leave of 
this Country, after he had been ſo exceedingly 
complaiſant to it, when here, as to compare its 
1 Riches with thoſe of Mexico and 
ru. 

THERE is one Thing which I always greatly 
diſapproved, which is; that when any thing is 
whiſpered, though by few, to the Diſadvantage of 
a Woman's Reputation, and the Matter be never 
lo doubtful z the Miniſters are officiouſſy * 
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find out the Truth, and, by that Means, make: MIS 
Kind of Publication of what, perhaps, was only {W# 
a malicious Surmiſe; or, if true, might have been * 
huſhed up. But their ſtirring in it, poſſeſſes the a 
Mind of every one, who has any Knowledge of the Mito 
Party accuſed, to her Diſadvantage: And this i; {Wt 
done to prevent Scandal! I will not ſay what | Wc: 
have heard others alledge, That thoſe who are {6 be 
needleſly inquiſitive, in Matters of this Nature, Nc 
muſt certainly feel a ſecret Pleaſure in ſuch like Wt: 
Examinations. And the Joke among the Engliſh Wi" 
is, that they highly approve of this Proceeding, a M! 
it ſerves for a Direction where to find a loving Girl 
upon Occaſion. 

I Have been told, that if two, or more, of 
theſe Miniſters admoniſh, or accuſe a Man, con- 
cerning the Scandal of ſuſpected Viſits to ſome Wo- 
man, and that he, through Anger, Peeviſhneß, 
Contempt, or Deſire to ſkreen the Woman's Repu- 
tation, ſhould ſay; She is my Wife; then the Mi- 
niſters will make a Declaration upon the Spot to 
this Purpoſe, viz. | 

In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, We pronounce you A. B. and C. D. to be 
Man and Wife; and the Marriage is valid at leaſt 
ſo far as it relates to Scotland; but whether this 
Kind of Coupling would be binding when the Par- 
ties are in any other Country, has not come to my 
Knowledge. 

Ir a Woman of any Conſideration has made 2 
Slip which becomes viſible, and her Lover be a Ml « 
Man of ſome Fortune and an Inhabitant, the We ,, 
Kirk will ſupport her, and oblige him either to W « 
marry her, to undergo the Penance, or leave the 
Country. For the Woman in that Circumſtance 
always declares ſhe was deceived under Promiſe of JW an 


Marriage; and ſome of them have ſpread their i 
Snares IF" 
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ez WSnares with Deſign, by that Means, to catch a 
Huſband*. Nay I have known Engliſh Gentlemen, 
en Who have been in Government Employments, that, 
he {Wafer ſuch an Affair, have been hunted from Place 
he so Place, almoſt from one End of Scotland to the 
is Mother, by the Women, who, where ever they 
came, have been favoured by the Clergy, and at 
© best the Man has got rid of his Embaraſment by a 
re Compoſition. And, indeed, it is no jeſting Mat- 
le er; for although his Stay in this Country might 
ml oe be long enough to ſee the End of the Proſecu- 
ion, or, by Leave of Abſence, he might get away 
u to Eng/and, yet the Proceſs being carried on from 
a Kirk Seſſion to a Preſbytery, and thence to a Synod, 
of and from them to the General Aſſembly, which is 
the dernier Reſort in theſe Caſes; yet from thence 
the Crime and Contempt may be repreſented above z 
and how could any particular Perſon expect to be 
upheld in the Continuance of his Employment, 
zgainſt ſo conſiderable a Body as a National Clergy, 
in Tranſgreſſion againſt the Laws of the Country, 
ith a Contempt of that Authority by which thoſe 
ws are ſupported, | 


ol I MENTION this, becauſe I have heard ſeveral 
aft Wake a Jeſt of the Kirk's Authority. 
this WHEN 


* Monſ. De St. Evremont, in a Letter to the Marquis 
le Crequi, ſays much the ſame Thing of the young 
married Dutch Women. 


N % A la Verite on ne trouve pas à redire à la Galan- 
" WE '#7ie des Filles, qu l on leur laiſſe employer bonnement 
| comme une aide innocente à ſe procurer des Epoux.“ 


the rat is; It's certain, young Maids are not cenſured for 
nce {ranting the laſt Favour but are left to uſe it honeſtly, 
of an innocent Means to procure themſelves Huſbands. 
heir Nat firſt he makes it very rare that they are afterwards 


| by their Lovers. 
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Wren a Woman has undergone the Penance, 
with an Appearance of Repentance, ſhe has wipe 
off the Scandal among all the Godly, and a Femal; 
Servant, in that regenerated State, is as well re. 
ceived into one of thoſe Families, as if the ha 
never given a Proof of her Frailty. 

THERE is one Kind of Severity of the Kirk 
which I cannot but think very extraordinary, and 
that is, the ſhameful Puniſhment by Penance for 
Ante-nuptial Fornication, as they call it; for then 
greateſt Part of Male-Tranſgreſſors, that Way, Wii; 
when they have gratified their Curioſity, enter. Mob 
tain a quite different Opinion of the former Objetc, 
of their Defire, from what they had while ſhe, 
retain'd her Innocence, and regard her with Com- ca 
tempt, if not with Hatred. And therefore one gt. 
might think it a Kind of Virtue, at leaſt Honeſty, ce. 
in the Man who afterwards makes the only Rep Wy" 
ration he can for the Injury done, by marryig er 
the Woman he has. otherwiſe brought to Infam) be. 
Now may not this publick Shame deter many from 
making that honeſt Satisfaction? But the greife 
Offence is againſt the Office, which formerly here 
was the Prerogative of the civil Magiſtrate, as well 
as the Miniſter, till the former were juſtled out 


it by Clamour. the 
THERE happened, a very few Years ago, a fatilWNe 
Inſtance of the Change of Opinion above-men che 
tioned. the 
A xoxo Gentleman (if he may deſerve tithe 
Title) made his Addreſſes to the only Daughter d los 
a conſiderable Merchant in a City of the Lowland * 
and one Evening, as the young People were alonaef : 
together, being ſuppoſed to be juſt upon the EA I 
of Marriage, and the young Woman's Father aba. 
Mother in the next Room, which was ſeparatCa! 
vel] 


enly by a flight Partition; the eager Spark mac 


Wl! received among them as ever before. 
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his villainous Attempt with Oaths and Impreca- 
tions; and ufing the common Plea, that they were 
ready Man and Wife before God, and promifing 
the Ceremony ſhould be performed the next Day, 
and perhaps he meant it at that Inſtant. By theſe 
Means he put the poor Girl under a Dilemma, 
either to give herſelf up, or, by reſiſting the Vio- 
lence, to expoſe her Lover to the Fury of her 
parents. Thus ſhe was — what ſhall I ſay — one 
maſt not ſay undone, for fear of a Foke, though not 
from you. And as that Kind' of Conqueſt, once 
obtained, renders the Vanquiſh'd a Slave to her 
Conqueror, the Wedding was delayed, and ſhe ſoon 
found herſelf with Child. At length the Time 
came when ſhe was delivered, and in that feeble 
State ſhe begged ſhe might only ſpeak to her De- 
ceiver, who, with great Difficulty, was prevailed 
with to ſee her. But when ſhe put him in Mind 
of the Circumſtance ſhe was in when he brought 
her to Ruin, he, in a careleſs, indolent Manner, 
told her ſhe was as willing as himſelf, upon which 
ſhe cried out — Villain, you know yourſelf to be a 
Lyar! and immediately jumped out of Bed, and 
dropped down dead upon the Floor. 

Bur I muſt go a little further to do Juſtice to 
the young Gentlemen of that Town, and the 
Neighbourhood of it; for as ſoon as the melan- 
choly Cataſtrophe was known, they declared to all 
the Keepers of Taverns and Coffee-Houſes where 
they came, that if ever they entertained that Fel- 
low, they would never after enter their Doors. 

Tavs, in a very little Time, he was deprived 
ef all Society, and obliged to quit the Country. 

| am afraid your fmart ones in London would 
have call'd this Act of Barbarity only a Piece of 
Gallantry; and the Betrayer would have been as 


I xNow 
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I x xow I ſhould be laugh'd at by the Liberti 
for talking thus gravely upon this Subject, if n 
Letter were to fall into their Hands. But it is ng 
in their Power, by a Sneer, to alter the Nature d 
E. Honour, or Honeſty, for they will alva 
the ſame. | 
Wuar I have ſaid is only for repairing th 
Effect of Violence, Deceit, and Perjury; and of" 
this, every one is a conſcious Judge of himſelf, 
Ir any one is brought before a Preſbytery, & 
to be queſtioned for Sculduddery, i. e. Fornication 
or Adultery, and ſhews a Neglect of their Anthi 
rity, the Offender is not only brought to Puniſh 
ment by their Means, but will be avoided by h 
Friends, Acquaintance, and all that know him an 
his Circumſtance in that Reſpect. 
I KEMEMBER a particular Inſtance in Edinburgh 
where the Thing was carried to an extraordin: 
Height. 
A MARRIED Footman was accuſed of Adulte 
with one of the Wenches in the ſame Fami 
where he ſerved, and, before a Kirk Seſſion, ien 
required to confeſs, for nothing leſs will fatisf 
But he perſiſted in a Denial of the Fact. 

THr1s Contempt of the Clergy and Lay Edin 
or, as they fay, of the Kirk, excited againſt him 
ſo much, the Reſentment and Horror of the ord 
nary People, (who looked upon him as in a vtate« 
Damnation, while the Anathema hung over hi 
Head) that none of them would drink at the Hou a 
where his Wife kept a Change. UW 
Tus the poor Woman was pur'ſhed for on 
Obſtinacy of her Huſband, notwithſtanding 
was innocent, and had been wronged the othegrtict 
Way. nhy 

I was told in Edinburgh, that a certain Set let 


Colonel being convicted of Adultery (as being 
marrid 
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urried Man) and refuſing to compound, he was 
ntenced to ſtand in a Hair Cloth, at the Kirk 
oor, every Sunday Morning for a whole Year, 
4 to this he ſubmitted. 

ar the Beginning of his Penance, he concealed 
Face as much as he could, but three or four 
ung Laſſes paſſing by him, one of them ſtooped 
wn, and cried out to her Companions, Lord! 
; Colonel —. Upon which he ſuddenly threw 
ide his Diſguiſe, and ſaid, Miſs, you are right, 
d if you will be the Subject of it, I will wear 
is Coat another T welvemonth. 45 
SoME young Fellows of Fortune have made 
cht of the Stool of Repentance, being attended 
others of their Age and Circumſtances of Life, 
ho, to keep them in Countenance, ſtand with 
em in the ſame Gallery or Pew, fronting the 
pit; ſo that many of the Spectators, Strangers 
zal, cannot diſtinguiſh Culprit from the 


Here is a long extemporary Reproof and Ad- 
onition, as I ſaid before, which often creates 
th among ſome of the Congregation. 

Tais Contempt of the Puniſhment has occa- 
ned, and more eſpecially of late Years, a Com- 
liton in Money with theſe young Rakes ; and 
e Hirt Treaſurer gives regular Receipts and Diſ- 
urges for ſuch and ſuch Fornications. 

As I have already told you how much the Miniſ- 
are revered, eſpecially by the Commonalty, 
u will readily conclude the Mob are at their De- 
von, upon the leaſt Hint given for that Pur- 
e, of which there are many riotous Inſtances, 
ticularly at the Opening of the Play-houſe in 
urgh, to which the Clergy were very averſe, 
left no Stone unturned to prevent it. 


I vo 
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I Do not indeed remember there was mud 
Diſturbance at the Inſtitution of the Ball or Af; 
bly, becauſe that Meeting is chiefly compoſed off 
People of Diſtinction, and none are admitted hu 
ſuch as have, at leaſt, a juſt Title to Gentiliy 
except Strangers of good Appearance. And if, | 
Chance, any others intrude, they are expelled upy 
the Spot, by Order of the Directrice or Goye 
neſs, who is a Woman of Quality. I ſay it is ng 
in my Memory there was any Riot at the firſt 
theſe Meetings, but ſome of the Miniſters pu 
liſhed their Warnings and Admonitions again 
promiſcuous Dancing. And in one of their printe 
Papers, which was cried about the Streets, it mz 
ſaid, that the Devils are particularly buſy upo 
fuch Occaſions. And A/modeus was pitch'd upo 
as the moſt dangerous of all, in exciting to C: 
nality. In both theſe Caſes, viz. the Play-Hu 
and the Aſſembly, the Miniſters loſt Ground 
their great Mortification, for the moſt Part of f 
Ladies turned Rebels to their Remonſtrance 
notwithſtanding the frightful Danger. 

I THINK I never ſaw ſo many pretty Wome 
of Diſtinction together as at that Aſſembly, : 
therefore it is no Wonder, that thoſe who kno 
the artful Inſinuations of that fleſbly Spirit ſhi 
be jealous of ſo much Beauty. 

Bur I have not done with my Kirk Treaſu 
This, in Edinburgh, is thought a profitable Li 
ployment. 

I Have heard of one of them (ſevere enou 
upon others) who, having a round Sum of M 
ney in his Keeping, the Property of the Ki 
marched off with the Caſh, 4nd took his Nei 
bour's Wife along with him, to bear him Cal 
pany, and partake of the Spoil. 


TAI. 
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lll THERE are ſome rugged Hills about the Skirts 
ef that City, which, by their Hollows and Wind- 
gs, may ſerve as Skreens from incurious Eyes; 
bu ut there are Sets of Fellows, Enemies to Love, 
nnd Lovers of Profit, who make it a Part of their 
| WiWuſineſs, when they ſee two Perſons of different 
pal eres walk out to take the Air, to dog them about 
verfWrom Place to Place, and obſerve their Motions, while 
; nofifthey themſelves are concealed. And if they happen 
t oo {ce any Kind of Freedom between them, or per- 
pub aps none at all, they march up to them and de- 
ain{Wnand the Bulling-filler (alluding to the Money 
nt@ſually given for the Uſe of a Bull;) and if they 
ave not ſomething given them, (which to do 
yould be a tacit Confeſſion) they, very likely, go 
| inform the Kirk Treaſurer of what perhaps 
ey never ſaw, who certainly makes the Man a 
iſit the next Morning. And as he, the Trea- 
rer, like our informing Juſtices formerly, en- 
durages theſe Wretches, People lie at the Mercy 
Villains, who would, perhaps, forſwear them- 
res for Six-pence a Piece. 
Tux ſame Fellows, or ſuch like, are peeping 
bout the Streets of Edinburgh in the Night-time, 
pſce who and who are together, and ſometimes 
= 2 Brother and Siſter, or a Man and his 
ife. 
| Have known the Town-Guard, a Band of 
len armed and cloathed in Uniforms, like Sol- 
ers, to beſet a Houſe for a whole Night, upon 
n Information that a Man and a Woman went 
there, though in the Day-time. In ſhort, one 
vuld think there was no Sin, according to them, 
t Fornication; or other Virtue beſides keeping 
e Sabbath. 
PL:OPLE would ſtartle more at the humming or 
uſtling Part of a Tune on a Sunday, than if 
» any 
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any Body ſhould tell them you had ruined , Mt 
F amily. | ( 
I THoUGHT I had finiſhed my Letter, bu Mn 
ſtepping to the Window, I ſaw the People crowd. Wa 
ing out of the Kirk from Morning Service; and Mfc: 
the Bell begins to ring, as if they were to face cd 
about and return. And now I am fat down again We 
to add a few Words on that Subject; but you have be 
perceived that ſuch occaſional Additions have been 
pretty common in the Courſe of this Prattle. 
THis Bell is a Warning to thoſe who are going 
out, that they muſt ſoon return, and a Notice 1 
ſuch as are at Home, that the Afternoon Service i 
ſpeedily to begin. They have a Bell in moſt d 
the Lowland Kirks; and as the Preſbyterians, and 
other SeQaries in England, are not allowed to be 
convened. by that Sound (of their own) ſo neithe 
are thoſe of the Epiſcopal Church in Scotlank 
But I need not tell you, that every where 


reigning Church will be Paramont, and keep ali Ih 
other Communities under. The People, in the 7 
a 


ſhort Interval between the Times of Service, walk 
about in the Church- yard, the neigbouring Fields 
or ſtep Home, and eat an Egg, or ſome littl 
ready-dreſſed Morſel, and then go back to thei 
Devotions. But they fare better in the Evening 
which has given Riſe to a common Saying U 
Scotland, viz. 

* Ip you would live well on the Sabbath, yo 
© muſt eat an Epiſcopal Dinner, and a Preſbyteria 
« Supper.” By this it ſhould ſeem, that ti 
Epiſcoparians here provide a Dinner, as in E 
land; I ſay it ſeems ſo, for I never was at one 
their Meetings, or dined with any of them at the 
Houſes on a Sunday. 

I HAvE juſt now taken Notice, that each Churc 
has but one Bell, which leads me to acquaint Jo 
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that on a Joy-Day, as the King's Birth-Day, c. 
(we will ſuppoſe in Edinburgh, where there are 
nine Churches) the Bells are all rung at a Time, 
and almoſt all of them within Hearing. This 
cauſes a moſt diſagreeable Jangling, by their often 
caſhing one with another. And thus their Joy is 
expreſſed 1 ſame Means, as our Sorrow would 
be for the Death of a Sn 

BuT their Muſick Bells (as they call them) are 
very entertaining, and a Diſgrace to our Clock- 
Work Chimes. 

THEy are plaid at the Hours of Exchange, that 
is from Eleven to Twelve, upon Keys like an Or- 
gan or Harpſicord, only as the Force, in this Caſe, 
muſt be greater than upon thoſe Inſtruments, the 
Muſician has a ſmall Cuſhion to each Hand to ſave 
them from bruiſing. | | 

Hz plays Scots, Engliſh, Iriſh, and Italian Tunes 
to great PerfeQtion, and is heard all over the City. 
This he performs _ Week-Day, and, I am 
told, he receives from the Town, for this Service, 


a dalary of Fifty Pounds a Year. 


ing 
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Am now to acquaint you, that I have not, 2 

this Time, ſufficient Proviſion for your uſud 
Repaſt: But, by the Way, I cannot help accuſing 
myſelf of ſome Arrogance, in uſing ſuch a Mets 
phor, becauſe your ordinary Fare has been little 
elſe beſide Brochan, Cale, Stirabout, Sowings, &. 
(Oatmeal varied in ſeveral Shapes :) But that you 
may be provided with ſomething, I am now abou 
to give you a Hagga/s, which would be yet les 
agreeable, were it not to be a little ſeaſoned with 
Variety. 

Tux Day before Veſterday, an Occaſion called 
me to make a Progreſs of about fix or ſeven Mile 
among the Mountains; but before I ſet out, I wag?! 
told the Way was dangerous to Strangers, who wg] 
might loſe themſelves in the Hills if they had not i 
Conductor. For this Reaſon, about two Mile 
from hence, I hired a Guide, and agreed with him 
for Sixpence to attend me the whole Day. Thi 
poor Man went Barefoot, ſometimes by my Horſe's 
Side, and in dangerous Places leading him by the 
Bridle, winding about from Side to Side among 


the Rocks, to ſuch Gaps where the Horſes could 
. ralle 
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iſe their Feet high enough to mount the Stones, 
r ſtride over them, 

Ix this tedious Paſſage, in order to Fa myſelf 
aving an Interpreter with me), I aſked my Guide 
great many Queſtions relating to the Highlands, 
| which he anſwered very properly. 
In his Turn, he told me, by Way of Queſtion, 
o hear what I would ſay, that he believed there 
ould be no War, but I did not underftand his 
eaning till I was told. By War he meant Re- 
lion; and then, with a diſmal Countenance, he 
ud he was, by Trade, a Weaver, and that in the 
Year 1715 the Sidier Roy, or Red Soldiers, as 
hey call them (to diftingurſh them from the High- 
and Companies, whom they call Sidier Dou; or 
je Black Soldiers) I fay he told me, that they 
urnt his Houſe and his Loom, and he had never 
ken in Condition, ſince that Time, to purchaſe 
aterials for his Work; otherwiſe he had not 
ceded to be a Guide; and he thought his Caſe very 
ard, becauſe he had not been in the Afarr, or the 
ſcrape, as they call it all over Scotland, being cau- 
ous of ufing the Word Rebellion. But this laſt 
declaration of his I did not ſo much depend on. 
Wurx he had finiſhed his Story, which, by In- 
erpreting, took up a good deal of Time, I re- 
ounted to him the Fable of the Pigeon's Fate that 
appened to be among the Jack Daws, at which he 
ughed heartily, notwithſtanding his late Grief 
ot ier his Loſs; and doubtleſs the Fable was to him 


filg]Mtirely new. 
bin | THEN aſked his Reaſon why he thought there 
Tha old not be another War (as he called it) and his 


inſwer was, he believed the Ergliſb did not ex- 
ect one, becauſe they were fooling away their 


Money, in removing great Stones, and blowing 
Ip of Rocks, 
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Here he ſpoke his Grievance as a Guide, ani 
indeed, when the Roads are finiſhed, according tg 
the Plan propoſed, there will be but little Occaſion Wm 
for thoſe People, except ſuch as can ſpeak Engl, WH 
and may, by ſome, be thought neceſſary for Inter. Wt 
Preters in their. Journeys : I ſay they will be uſeleh 
as Guides alone, reckoning from the South of Sc. 
land to this Town the Mountain Way {for along 
the Coaſt hither, the Road can hardly be miſtaken) 
and counting again from the Lowlands to the Wel 
End of the Opening among the Mountains that rw 
from hence quite acroſs the Ifland. 

Bur all the Highlands, be- north this Town ant 
the ſaid Opening, will remain as rugged and dan. 
gerous as ever. | 10 

Ar length I arrived at the Spot, of which I wx 
to take a View, and found it moſt horrible, but in 
the Way that I went, being the ſhorteſt Cut going 
Southward, it is not to be avoided. 

Tuts is a deep narrow Hollow, between ven 
ſteep Mountains, whereinto huge Parts of Rock 
have fallen. It is a terrifying Sight to thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to ſuch Views; and at Bottom 
is a ſmall but dangerous Burne, running wild) 
among the Rocks, eſpecially in Times of Ran, 
You deſcend by a —_— in the Face of the 
Mountain, from whenee the Rocks have parte 
(for they have viſibly their Decay) and the Rivulet 
is particularly dangerous, when the Paſſenger i 
going along with the Stream, and purſued by the 
Torrent. But you have not far to go in this Bot 
tom, before you leave the Current, which purſue 
its Way, in continued Windings, among the Fett 
of the Mountains; and ſoon after you aſcend by 
ſteep and rocky Hill, and when the Height 1s 2 
tained, you would think the moſt rugged Wa 
you could poſſibly conceive of to be a happy wa 
| | HE) 
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Wren I was returned to the Hutt where I took 
my Guide, being pleaſed with the Fellow's good 
Humour, and Frankneſs in anſwering my Queſ- 
ter. ons, inſtead of Six-pence I gave him a Shilling. 
lee At firſt he could not truſt his own Eyes, or thought 


Il was miſtaken; but being told what it was, and 
one that it was all his own, he fell on his Knees and 
cen) ed out, he never, in all his Life before, knew 
Vet Many Body give more than they bargained for. This 
run (cone, he ran into his Hutt, and brought eut four 


Children almoſt naked, to! ſhew them to me, with 
and Mz Prayer for the Engliſh. Thus I had, for fo ſmall 
d.. Price as one Six-fence, the exquiſte Pleaſure of 

making a poor Creature happy for a Time. 
wilt Uron my Highlander's Lamentation of his Loſs, 
and preſent bad Circumſtances, I could not forbear 
to reflect and moralize a little, concluding, that 
Ruin is Ruin,, as much to the Poor as to thoſe that 
had been Rich. 

Hrexz's a poor Highlandman (whoſe Houſe, 
Loom, and all his other Effects were, its likely, 
not worth Thirty Shillings) as effectually undone, 
by the Loſs he ſuſtained, as one that had been in 
the Poſſeſſion of Thoufands; and the burning of 
ne of their Hutts, which does not coſt fifteen Shil- 
lings in Building, is much worſe to them than the 
Loſs of a Palace by Fire is to the Owner. And 
were it not for their fond Attachment to their Chiefs, 
d the Advantage thoſe Gentlemen take of their 
lave-like Notions of Patriarchal Power, I verily 
believe there are but few among them that would 


Feel engage in an Enterprize ſo dangerous to them as 
| by W\*bcllion ; and, as ſome Proof of this, I have been 
told, by ſeveral People of this Town, that, in the 
Year 1715, the then Earl of Mar continued here 
Ir near two Months together before he could muſ- 
kr two Hundred Highlanders, ſo unwilling were 
WA. theſe 
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thefe poor People to leave their little Houſ, 
their Families to go a King making. | 

BuT when a Number ſufficient for his preſent 
Purpoſe had been corrupted by Rewards and Pr 
miſes, he ſent them out in Parties from Hutt n 
Hutt, threatning DeſtruQion to ſuch as retuſcd t 
join with them. | 

Bur it may be neceſſary to let you know th 
theſe Men, of whom I have been ſpeaking, wer 
not ſuch as were immediately under the Eye d 
their reſpective Chiefs, but ſcattered in little Dwell 
ings about the Skirts of the Mountains. 


HRE follows the Copy of a Highlander's Letter 
which has been lately handed about this Tout 
as a Kind of Curioſity. 

When I firſt ſaw it, I ſuſpected it to be ſuppt 
ſititious, and calculated as a Lure, whereby to inti 
ſome Highlanders to the Colony from whence 
was ſuppoſed to be written; but I was afterwar 
aſſured, by a very credible Perſon, that he knew! 
to be genuine. 
Endorſed. 


LerTeR from Donald Me. Pherſon a your 
Highland Lad, who was ſent to Virginia with Cy 


tain Toline, and was born near the Houſe of C Ar 
den where his Father lives. wa 
Portobago in Marilante 2 Fune 17— — 
Teer Lofen Kynt Fater, G 
IS is te lat ye ken, dat I am in quid Heal pia 
D pleſſed be Got for dat, houpin te here de fbr 
frae yu, as I am yer nane Sin, I wad a bine i 


leart gin I had na latten Je ken tis, be Kapu ve. 
Rogirs Skep dat geangs te Innernes, per cunnan I ye 
dinna ket ſika anither apertunti dis Towmen 5 
De Skep dat I kam in was a lang tym 0 de de 


cum 
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cumin oure heir, but pliſſit pi Got for A ting wi A 
kepit our Heels unco weel, pat Shonie Mag willi 
eray dat hat ay a Sair Heet. Dere was Saxty 0's 
rele kame inte te Quintry hel a lit an lim an nane o's 
Pa dyt pait Shonie Magwillivray an an otter Roſs Lad 
utt dat ham oure wi's, an mat pi dem twa wad a dyit 
led u gin tey hed bitten at hame. . 
Pr mi fait I kanna komplin for kumin te dif 
tha Quintry, for meſtir Nicols, Lort pliſſ hem, pat 
mi till a pra Meſtir dey ca him Shon Bayne an hi 
lies in Marylant in te Rifer Potomak, he nifer 
wel gert mi wark ony ting pat fat I lykit mi fel: de 
meaſt o A mi Wark is waterin a pra ſtennt Hors, 
eter an pringin wyn an Pread ut o de Seller to mi 
ow Meſtir's Tebil. 

Six efer I kam til him I nefer wantit a Pattle o 

petter Ele nor is in a Shon Glaſs hous, for I ay ſet 
dun wi de Pairns te Dennir. 
"I M: Meſtir ſeys til mi, fan I kon ſpeek lyk de 
fouk hier dat I ſanna pe pidden di nating pat gar his 
Plackimors wurk, for de fyt Fouk dinna ife te wurk 
pat te firſt yeer aftir dey kum in te de Quintry. 
Tey ſpeek à lyk de Sogers in Inerneſſ. 

Loren Fater, fan de Sarvants hier he deen wi 
dun der Meſtirs, dey grou unco rich, an its ne wonter 
Capi for day mak a hantil o Tombako; an de Sivites an 
Apels an de Sheries an de Pires grou in de Wuds 
wantin Tyks apout dem. De Swynes te Tucks 
an Durkies geangs en de Wuds wantin Meſtirs. 

Dz 'Tombako grous ſhuſt lyk de Dockins en de 
back o de Lairts yart an de Skeps dey kum fra ilka 
Place an bys dem an gies a hantel o Silder an Gier 
tbr dem, 

Mi nane Meſtir kam til de Quintry a Sarfant an 
well I wot hi's nou wort mony a ſuſan punt. Fait 
e mey pelive mi de pireſt Plantir hire lifes amoſt 
s weil as de Lairt o Clottin. Mai pi fan mi 
G 4 Tim 
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Tim is ut I wel kom hem an fie yu pat not for de 
furſt nor de neeſt yeir til I gater ſomting o mi nane, 
for fan I ha dun wi mi Meſtir, hi maun gi mi: 
Plantaſhon te ſet mi up, its de Quiſtium hier in di 
Quintry ; an ſyn I houp te gar yu trink wyn inſtex 
o Tippeni in Innerneſs. 

I wis J hat kum our hier twa or tri yiers ſeener 
nor I dit, ſyn I wad ha kum de ſeener hame, pat 
Got bi tankt dat I kam ſo ſeen as I dit. 

Gin yu koud ſen mi owr be ony o yur Innerne 
ſkeps, ony ting te mi, an it war as muckle Clay; 
as mak a Quelt it wad, mey pi, gar mi Meiſtir 
tink te mare o mi. It's trw I ket Clays eneu ſe 
him bat oni ting fe yu wad luck weel an Pony an 
ant pleſe Got gin [ life, I ſal pey yu pack agen. 

Loren Fater, de Man dat vryts dis Letir for mi 
is van Shams Macheyne, hi lifes ſhuſt a Myl fe mi, 
hi hes pin unko hyn te mi fin efer I kam te 
Quintrie. Hi wes Porn en Petic an kam our a 
Sarfant fe Kleſgou an hes peen hes nane Man tus 
yeirs, an has Sax Plackimors wurkin til hem alrety 
makin Tombako ilka Tay, Heil win hem, ſhortly 
an A te Geir dat he hes Wun hier an py a Lert 
kip at hem. Luck dat yu duina forket te vryt til 
m1 ay, fan yu ket ony Ocaſhion. 

Gor almichte pliſs yu Fater an a de leve o de 
hous, for I hana — nane o yu, nor dinna pu 
forket mi, for pliſe Got I ſal kum hem wi Gier 
eneuch te di yn à an mi nane Sel Guid. 

I werT yu will be veri vokie, fan yu ſii yur 
nane Sins Feſh agen, for I heive leirt a hantle he- 
vens fin I ſau yu an I am unco buick leirt. 

A tis 1s fe yur lofen an Opetient Sin, 

Tonal Mac ta ferſan. 

Dix EC TED — For Shames Mac ta ferſon neir te 

Lairt o Collottin's Hous, neir Innerneſs en 
de Nort o Skotlan, 1 
HIS 
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Tuts Letter is a notable Inſtance of thoſe ex- 
travagant Hopes that often attend a new Condi- 
ton. Yet Donald, notwithſtanding all his Hap- 
pineſs, deſires his Father to ſend him ſome Cloaths, 
not that he wants, _or ſhall want them ; but that 
they would look Benny, and recommend him to his 
Maſter. But I ſhall not further anticipate that Dif- 
fculty, which I know will not be unpleaſing to 


ou. 

lr you ſhould think poor Donald's Sentiments of 
his Change to be worth your Notice, and, at 
the fame Time, find yourſelf at a Loſs to make 
out any Part of his Letter, your Friend Sir Alex- 
nder, who is very communicative, will be pleaſed 
ech the Office of your Interpreter. 

m THERE is one Thing I ſhould have told you at 
mi, ert, which is, that where I have marked the 
: 6 Wfrole (a) thus (3) it muſt be pronounced (au) which 

lpnifies (all,), 
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| EAR the Concluſion of my laſt Letter but 

| one, I happened to ſay a Word or two con- 
erning the Epiſcoparians of this Country, of 
om I do not remember to have known one that 


not a profeſſed bit t ſuch as are in 
Tuts profeſſed Jaco 3 4 except ſuch as — 
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the Army, or otherwiſe employed under th 
Government; and therefore I muſt ſuppoſe al 
thoſe who have accepted of Commiſſions, 9 
Places, were in their Hearts of Revolutioni 
Principles, before they entered into Office, 
that they changed for them on that Occaſion. 
Vo know my true Meaning, but m_ Pee 
ple in this Country render the Word Revolutin 
very equivocal Expreſſion z nor, among many, 1 
it free from Ambiguity in the South. 

THEIR Miniſters here are all Nonjurors, that 
know, except thoſe of the Chief Baron's Chape 
in EJinburgh, and the epiſcopal Church at 4 
deen; but whether there is any qualified epiſcopy 
ſen at Glaſgow, St. Andrews, &c. I do n 

ow. 


Tur Non-juring Miniſters generally lead n 
gular Lives, and it behoves them ſo to do, f. 
otherwiſe they would be diſtanced by their Rivals. 

I saw a flagrant Example of the People's Dif; 
fection to the preſent Government, in the abore 
mentioned Church of Aberdeen, where there is a Pie 
Organ, the only one I know of, and the Servicei 
chaunted as in our Cathedrals. _ . ; 


[ 
b 


BxiNG there one Sunday Morning, with anothe * 
Eugliſb Gentleman, when the Miniſter came ofth 
that Part of the Litany, where the King is prag wor 
for by Name, the People all roſe up as one, hed 
Contempt of it, and Men and Women ſet the * 
ſelves about ſome trivial Action, as taking Snul.. | 
Sc. to ſhew their Diſlike, and ſignify to each otis by 4 
they were all of one Mind. And when the ky ©; 
ſponſal ſhould have been pronounced, though ti; 
had been loud in all that preceded, to our Ama! excep 


ment there was not one ſingle Voice to be he! 
but our own, ſo ſuddenly and intirely were“ 


dropped, 
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Ar coming out of the Church, we complained 
to the Miniſter (who, as I ſaid before, was qua- 
lied) of this rude Behaviour of his Congregation, 
who told us, he was greatly aſhamed of it; and 
had often admoniſhed them, at leaſt, to behave 
with more Decency. 

Tax Non-juring Miniſters have made a Kind of 
Linſey-Woolſey Piece of Stuff of their Doctrine, 
by interweaving the People's civil Rights with Re- 
gion, and teaching them, that it is as Unchriſtian 
not to believe their Notions of Government, as to 
dibelieve the Goſpel. But I believe the Buſineſs, 
in a great Meaſure, is to procure and preſerve ſepa- 
rate Congregations to themſelves, in which they 
find their Account, by inciting State Enthuſiaſm, 
23 others do Church Fanaticiſm, and, in Return, 
their Hearers have the ſecret Pleaſure of tranſgreſ- 
ſing, under the Umbrage of Duty. _ 

I Have often admired at the Zeal of a pretty 
well-dreſſed Facobite, when I have ſeen her go 
down one of the narrow ſteep Wyndes in Edinburgh, 
through an Accumulation of the worſt Kind of 
Filth, and whip up a blind Stair-caſe almoſt as 
foul, yet with an Air as degagé, as if ſhe was going 
to meet a favourite Lover in ſome poetick Bower, 
And, indeed, the Difference between the Generality 
of thoſePeople and the Preſbyterians (particularly the 
Women) is viſible when they come from their re- 
ſpective Inſtructors; for the former appear with 
chearful Countenances, and the others look as if 
they had been juſt before convicted and ſenten 
by their gloomy Teachers. | 

| SHALL now, for a while, confine myſelf to 
ſme Cuſtoms in this Town, and ſhall not wander, 
fxcept ſomething material ſtarts in my Way. 


Tur 
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Tux Evening before a Wedding, there is a Ce. 
remony called the Feet Waſhing, when the Bride. t 
Maids attend the future Bride, and waſh her Feet, 
THEy have a 1 that is, when a! 
Servant-Maid has ſerved faithfully, and gained the 
good Will of her Maſter and Miſtreſs, they in- 


vite their Relations and Friends, and there is 2 IM 
Dinner or Supper on the Day the Servant is mar- n 
ried, and Muſick and Dancing follow to complete Wl P 
the Evening. C 

THe Bride muſt go about the Room, and kiß 
every Man in the Company, and, in the End, C 
every Body puts Money into a Diſh, according w 
their Inclination and Ability. By this Means, a in 
Family in good Circumſtances, and reſpected h) be 
thoſe they invite, have procured for the new Cou- fl v 
ple wherewithal to begin the World pretty comfort. WM bu 
ably for People of their low Condition. But I bo. 
ſhould have told you, that the whole Expence of 
the Feaſt and Fiddlers is paid out of the Contribu- Pa 
tions. This, and the former, are likewiſe Cuſtoms Ml go 
all over the Lowlands of Scotland. N 

e 


_ I NEVER was preſent at one of their Weddings, 
nor have I heard of any Thing extraordinary in that 
Ceremony, only they do not uſe the Ring in Mar- 
riage as in England. But it is a moſt comical 
Farce to ſee an ordinary Bride conducted to Church W. 
by two Men, who take her under the Arms and 
hurry the poor unwilling Creature along the Streets, Ee 
as you may have ſeen a Pick-pocket dragged to1 
Horſe-pond in London. I have ſomewhere read o 
a Kind of Force, of old, put upon Virgins 1n the 
Article of Marriage, in ſome Eaſtern Country 
where the Practice was introduced to conquer thei 


Modeſty : But I think in this Age and Nation ther We 
is little Occaſion for any ſuch Violence. And all t 


perhaps, (with Reverence to Antiquity, though f 
| | oftet 


% 
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de- often reproaches our Times) it was then only uſed 
de. to fave Appearances. | 
et, Tur Moment a Child is born, in theſe Northern 
na Parts, it is immerged in cold Water, be the Seaſon 
the of the Year never ſo rigorous. 
in WaHenx I ſeemed, at firſt, a little ſhocked at the 
Mention of this ſtrange Extreme, the good Wo- 
ar- men told me, the Midwives would not forego that 
ete Practice, if my Wife, though a Stranger, had a 
Child born in this Country. 
ki AT the Chriſtening, the Huſband holds up the 
nd, Child before the Pulpit, from whence the Miniſter 
gives him a long extemporary Admonition concern- 
s ng its Education. In moſt Places, the Infant's 
being brought to the Church is not to be diſpenſed 
ou. WJ vith, though it be in never ſo weak a Condition; 
ort: but here, as I ſaid before, they are not ſo ſcrupu- 
t bos in that and ſome other Particulars. | 
a For inviting People to ordinary Buryings in all 
bu- Parts of the Low Country, as well as here, a Man 
jms goes about with a Bell, and when he comes to one 
of his Stations, ſuppoſe the Deceaſed was a Man, 
gs, be cries, © All Brethren and Siſters, I let you to 
that il © wot, that there is a Brother departed this Life, 
la- © at the Pleaſure of Almighty God; they called 
ical © him, Sc. — he lived at, Sc.“ And fo for a 
uch Woman, with the neceſſary Alterations. The 
Corps is carried, not upon Men's Shoulders, as in 
England, but, under Hand, upon a Bier; and the 
neareſt Relation to the Deceaſed carries the Head; 
the next of Kin on his right Hand, Cc. and if the 
Church-yard be any Thing diſtant, they are re- 
lieved by others as Occaſion may require. The 
Men go two and two before the Bier, and the 
Women, in the ſame Order follow after it; and 
all the Way the Bell-man goes tinkling before the 
Proceſſion, 
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Proceſſion, as is done before the Hoſt in Pi 
Countries. 

Nor long ago a Highland-Man was buried here, i | 
There were few in the Proceſſion beſides High. | 
Ianders in their uſual Garb; and all the Way he. ? 
fore them, a Piper plaid on his Bagpipe, which ; 
was hung with narrow Streamers of black Crape. { 

Wren People of ſome Circumſtance are to be 
buried, the neareſt Relation ſends printed Letters 
ſigned by himſelf; and ſometimes, but rarely, the : 
Invitation has been general, and made by Beat of 
Drum. | 

TE Friends of the Deceaſed uſually meet at the 
Houſe of Mourning the Day before the Funeral, 
where they ſit a good while, like Quakers at x 
ſilent Meeting, in dumb Shew of Sorrow; but, in 
Time, the Bottle is introduced, and the Ceremony 
quite reverſed. | | 

IT is eſteemed very ſlighting, and ſcarcely ever 
to be forgiven, not to attend after Invitation, if you 
are in Health: The only Means to eſcape Reſent. 
ment, is to ſend a Letter, in Anſwer, with ſome 
reaſonable Excuſe. 

TE Company, which is always numerous, 
meets in the Street at the Door of the Deceaſed; 
and when a proper Number of them are aſſembled, 
ſome of thoſe among them, who are of highel | 
Rank, or moſt eſteemed, and Strangers, are the fin 
firſt invited to walk into a Room, where there yer 
uſually are ſeveral Pyramids of Plumb Cake, Sweet- WM De 
meats, and ſeveral Diſhes, with Pipes and To- ſun 
bacco; the laſt is according to an old Cuſtom, tor WM neſ 
it is very rare to ſee any Body ſmoak in Scotland. the 

Tux neareſt Relations and Friends of the Perſon WM ta 
to be interred, attend, and, like Waiters, ferveWM Tir 
you with Wine for about a Quarter of an Hour, WF Th 


and no ſooner have you accepted of one Glaſs, » to! 
another 
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another is at your Elbow, and ſo a Third, c. 
There is no Excuſe to be made for not Drinking; 
for then it will be ſaid, you have obliged my Bro- 
ther, or my Couſin fuch a one, pray, 'Sir, what 
have I done to be refuſed? When the uſual Time 
is expired, this Detachment goes out, and another 
ſucceeds, and when all have had their Tour, they 
accompany the Corps to the Grave, which they 

erally do about Noon. 

Tax Miniſter, who is always invited, performs 
no Kind of Funeral Service for thoſe of any Rank 
whatever, but moſt commonly is one of the laſt 
that leaves the Place of Burial. A o 

Warn the Company are about to return, a 
part of them are ſelected to go back to the Houſe, 
where all Sorrow ſeems to be immediately baniſhed, 
and Wine is filled about as faſt as it can go round, 
till there is hardly a ſober Perſon among them. 


And, by the Way, I have been often told, that 


ſome have' kept their Friends drinking upon this 
Occaſion, for more Days together than I can ven- 
ture to mention. 

In the Concluſion, ſome of the Sweetmeats are 
put into your Hat, or thruſt into your Pocket, 
which enables N. to make a great Compliment to 
the Women of your Acquaintance. Toh 

Tuis laſt Homage they call the Drudgy, but I 
ſuppoſe, they mean the Dirge, that is, a Service 
performed 2 a dead Perſon ſome Time after his 
Death; or this may be inſtead of a Lamentation 
lung at the Funeral, but I am ſure it has no Sad- 
neſs attending it, except it be for an aching Head 
the next Morning. The Day following, every one 
that has Black puts it on, and wears it for ſome 
Time afterwards; and if the Deceaſed was any 
Thing conſiderable, though the Mourner's Relation 
to him was never ſo remote, it ſerves to ſooth the 

Vanity 
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Vanity of ſome, by inciting the Queſtion; For 
whom do you mourn? My Couſin the Laird of 
ſuch a Place, or my Lord ſuch a one, is the An. 
ſwer to the Queſtion begged by the ſorrowful Dre, 
I have ſeen the Doors and Gates blacked over in 
'Token of Mourning. | 

I MusT confeſs I never was preſent at more than 
one of theſe Funerals, though afterwards invited to 
ſeveral, and was pretty hard put to it to find out 
proper Excuſes ; but I never failed to enquire what 
had paſſed at thoſe Aſſemblies, and found but little 
Difference among them. 

You know I never cared to be ſingular when 
once engaged in Company, and, in this Caſe, [ 
thought it beſt, being a Stranger, to comply with 
their Cuſtoms, though I could not but foreſee the 
Inconvenience that was to follow ſo great an Inti- 

with the Bottle. 


ov will, perhaps, wonder why I have con- 


tinued fo long upon this Subject, none of the moſt 
entertaining; but as the better Sort here are 
almoſt all of them related to one another in ſome 
Degree, either by Conſanguinity, Marriage, or 
Clanſhip, it is to them, as it were, a Kind of Bu- 
ſineſs, and takes up good Part of their Time. In 
ſhort, they take a great Pride and Pleaſure in doing 
Honours to their Dead. 

Tux Miniſter, or Pariſh, has no Demand for 
Chriſtening, Marrying, or Burying. This laſt 
Expence, particularly, I have ever thought unrea- 
ſonable to be charged upon the poorer Sort in Eng- 
land. A poor induſtrious Man, for Example, who 
has laboured hard for fifty Years together, brought 
up a numerous Family, and being at laſt reduced 
to Neceſſity by his extraordinary Charge, Age, and 
long Sickneſs, ſhall not be intitled to his Length 


and Breadth, under the Ground of that _ 
| where 
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zhere he had lived; but his poor old Widow muſt 

jorrow or beg to pay the Duties, or, which to her 

perhaps is yet worſe, be forced to make her hum- 
le Suit to an imperious Pariſh Officer, whoſe In- 

lence to his Inferiors (in Fortune) was ever in- 

reaſing with the Succeſs he met with. in the 

Vorld. Beſides the Diſgrace and Contumely the 

wor Wretch muſt ſuffer from her Neighbours, in 

he Alley, for that remarkable State of _— VIZ. 
eing reduced to beg the Ground. none 
pore ready than the Poor to reproach, with their 
overty, any whom they have the Pleaſure to think 
et poorer than themſelves, This to her may be 
real Diſtreſs, as any Diſhonour that happens to 
cople of better Condition. 

BEFORE I proceed to the Highlands, i. e. the 
ountains, I fhall conduct you round this Town, 
p ſee if there be any Thing worth your Notice in 
Wh adjacent Country. 

oft W Toward the North-Weſt, the Highlands begin 
are P riſe within a Mile of the Town. To ſome other 
me Points (I ſpeak excluſive of the Coaſt Way) there 
or Ne from three, to five or ſix Miles, of what the 
Bu- Natives call a flat Country, by Compariſon, with 
In e ſurrounding Hills; but to you, who have been 
ways accuſtomed to the South of England, this 
lain (as they deem it) would appear very rough 


for d uneven. 

laſt WF | $HALL begin with the Ruins of a Fort built by 

rea- ¶ ler Cromwell in the Year 1653, or 1654, which, 

g- bis Time, commanded the Town, the Mouth. 
the River, and Part of the Country on the Land 

icht Nees of it where there are no Hills. 

iced MW Ir lies ſomething to the North Eaſt of us, and 

and {Waſhed by a navigable Part of the Neſs, near its 

gh we into the Murray Frith. 

Ir) 


THE 
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Tx Figure of the Out-work is a Pentagon d 
two hundred Yards to a Side, ſurrounded to Land. 
ward with a Foſſe, now almoſt filled up with Ru 
biſn. The Rampart is not unpleaſant for a Wal 
in a Summer's Evening, and, among the Grat 
grows Carways that have often regaled my Palat 
and of which the Seeds are ſuppoſed to hay 
been ſcatter'd, by Aecident, in Timę out 
Mind. 

OLIVER had one thouſand two hundred Men 
and near this Citadel, under the Command of on 
Colonel Fitz, who had been a Taylor, as I han 
been informed by a very ancient Laird, who ſai 
he remembered every remarkable Paſſage whid 
happened at that Time, and, moſt eſpecial) 
Oliver's Colours, which were ſo ſtrongly impreſle 
on his Memory, that he thought he then {a 
them ſpread out by the Wind, with the Won 
Emmanuel (God with us) upon them, in very lay 
golden Characters. 


IRS Fry 
WL 
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LETTER: XI 


HE Name of Oliver, I am told, continues 
ſtill to be uſed, in ſome Parts, as a Terror 
to the Children of the Highlanders ; but that is fo 
common a Saying of others, who have rendered 
themſelves formidable, that I ſhall lay no Streſs 
upon it. 

"Hz invaded the Borders of the Highlands, and 
ſhut the Natives up within their Mountains. 

In ſeveral Parts he penetrated far within, and 
made Fortreſſes and Settlements among them. 
And obliged the proudeſt, and moſt powerful, of 
the Chiefs of Clans, even ſuch as had formerly 
contended with their Kings, to ſend their Sons and 
neareſt Relations as Hoſtages for their peaceable 
Behaviour, 

Bur, doubtleſs, this Succeſs was owing, in great 
Meaſure, to the good Underſtanding there was, at 
that Time, between England and France; otherwiſe 
it is to be ſuppoſed, that the ancient Ally of Scat 
land, as it is called here, would have endeavoured 
to break thoſe Meaſures, by hiring and aſſiſting the 
ts to invade our Borders, in order to divert the 
g Troops from making ſo great a Progreſs in 
\ us Part of the Iſland. 


NAR 
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Nrar the Fort is the Kay, where there are ſel 
dom more than two or three Ships, and thofe of ng 

great Burthen. 
 _ ABovuT a Mile Weſtward from the Town 
there riſes out of a perfect Flat, a very reguly 
Hill, whether natural or artificial, I could neye 
find by any Tradition; the Natives call it Toma. 
— It is almoſt in the Shape of a Than; 
Wherry turned Keel upwards, for which Reaſon 
they ſametimes call it Noab's Ark. 

Tur Length of it is about Four hundred Yard, 
and the Breadth at Bottom about One hundred and 
fifty. From below, at every Point of View, it 
ſeems to end at Top in a narrow Ridge; but, when 
you are there, you find a Plain large enough ty 
draw up two or three Battalions of Men. 

HiTHER we ſometimes retire in a Summer; 
Evening, and fitting down on the Heath, we hex 
with our Hands upon the Ground, and raiſe a mol 
fragrant Smell of wild Thyme, Penyroyal, and 
other aromatick Herbs, that grow among the 
Heath: And as there is likewiſe ſome Graſs among 
it, the Sheep are fed the firſt, and when they har 
eaten it bare, they are ſucceeded by Goats, which 
browſe-upon the ſweet Herbs that are left untouched 
by the Sheep. 

I MENTION this. purely becauſe I have often 
heard you commend: the Windſor Mutton, fup 
poſing its Delicacy to proceed from thoſe Herbs, 
and, indeed, 2 is not uncommon. 

Bur this is not the only Reaſon why I ſpeaks 
this Hill, it is the weak Credulity with which its 
attended that led me to this Detail; for as ay 
Thing, ever ſo little, extraordinary, may ſerves 
a Foundation (to ſuch as are ignorant, heedlel 
or intereſted) for ridiculous Stories and Imagi 


tions; ſo the Fairies within it are innumerable, and 
| Witch% 
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Witches find it the moſt convenient Place for their 
Frolicks and Gambols in the Night-time. 

A pleaſed when I reflect, that the Notion of 
Witches is pretty well worn out among People of 
any tolerable Senſe and Education in England; but 
here it remains even among ſome that fit judici- 
ally; and Witchcraft and' Charming (as it is called) 
make up a conſiderable Article in the recorded 


+ As of the General — 

lo 1 am not unawares, that here the famous 
4 Tryal, at Hertford, for Witchcraft, may be ob- 
2 | jected to me. 


Ir is true the poor Woman was brought in 
guilty by an ignorant, obſtinate Jury; but it was 
zrainſt the Sentiments of the Judge, who, when 
the Miniſter of the Pariſh declared, upon the Faith 
f a Clergyman, he believed the Woman to be a 
itch, told him, in open Court, that therefore, 
jon the Faith of a Fudge, he took him to be no 
DMurer, 
Tuus you ſee, by the Example of this Clergy- 
n, that Ignorance of the Nature of AY 
rn- 


"0" + compatible with what is generally called 
re ng; for I cannot ſuppoſe, that, in a Caſe of Blood, 
ele could be any Regard bad to the Intereſt of a 


profeſſion. 
Bur, perhaps, the above Aſſertion may be 
bought a little too dogmatical — I appeal to Rea- 
n and Experience. 
AFTER all, the Woman was pardoned by the 
ate Queen, (if any one may properly be ſaid to 
e forgiven a Crime they never committed) and a 
orthy Gentleman, in that County, gave her an 
partment over his Stables, ſent her Victuals from 
s Table, let her attend his Children, and the 
as looked upon, ever after, by the Family, as an 
oneſt, good-natured old Woman. 6 
BT 


* 2 cc Lam have been made to puniſh ſuch Offender, 
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Byr I ſhall now give you an Inſtance (in thi 

Ser wherein the Judge was not ſo clear. 
ighte ; 

= the n of che Vear 1727, two poor 
-Highland Women (Mother and Daughter) in the 
Shire of Sutherland, were accuſed of Witcheraſt 
tried and condemned to be burnt. This Proceed. 
ing was in a Court held by the Deputy Sherif 
The young one made her Eſcape out of Priſon, 
but the old Woman ſuffered that cruel Death, in 
Pitch-Barrel, in Fune following, at Dornach, the 
Head Borough of that County. 

Ix the Introduq ion to the Chapter under the 
Title of Witchcraft in Nelſon's Fuftice, which | 
have by me, there are theſe Words: 
Ir ſeems plain that there are Mitcbes, beczuk 


though few have been convicted of Witchcraft, 
* he quotes one ſingle Statute, diz. 1 fa, 
8 1 

Max not any o. ſay, with juſt as much Re 
fan; it ſeems plain there has been a Phoenix, becauk 
Poets have often made it ſerve for a Simile in thei 
| Writings; and Painters have given us the Repre 
ſentation of ſuch a Bird in their Pictures? 

IT is ſaid thoſa Highland Women confeſſed 
but, as it. Lol here a, Maxim that Wizards an 
Witches, with fever. cine ledge their Guilt, | 
long as they can get any 2 drink; I ſhout 
not wonder if they owned — to be Devil 
for Eaſe of ſo tormenting a Neceſſity, when the 


Vitals are ready to crack with Thirſt. the 

I am almoſt aſhamed to aſk ſeriouſly how! onge 
comes to paſs, that in populous Cities, among 0 By; 
moſt wicked and abandoned Wretches, this Mocluc 


ſhould not be diſcovered, and yet that fo mal 


little Villages and obſcure Places ſhould be = 
| eri 
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ries for Witchcraft: But the Thing is not worth 
xeaking of, any further than that it is greatly to 
e wiſhed, that any ſuch Law ſhould be annulled, 


or Which ſubjects the Lives of human Creatures to the 
the Weakneſs of an ignorant Magiſtrate or Jury, for a 
me of which they never had the Power to be 
1 ity. And this might free them from the Miſe- 
af, 


ies and Inſults theſe poor Wretches ſuffer, when 
nhappily fallen under the Imputation. + . | 
[x this County of Sutherland, as I have been 
ured, ſeveral others have undergone the ſame 
ate within the Compaſs of no great Number of 
Years, | 

I MusST own it is poſſible there may be ſome, 
ppreſſed by Poverty, and aCtuated by its con- 
omitant Envy, who may malign a thriving Neigh- 
ur ſo far as to poiſon his Cattle, or privately do 
m other Hurt in his Property, for which they 
ay deſerve the Gallows as much as if they did 
e Miſchief by ſome ſupernatural Means; but for 
ch wicked Practices, when diſcovered, the Law 
open, and they are liable to be puniſhed accord- 
z to the Quality of the Offence. | 
WITCHCRAFT, if there were ſuch a Crime, 
think would be of a Nature never to be proved 
honeſt Witneſſes; for who could teſtify they 
the identical Perſon of ſuch a one riding in the 
ck upon a Broomſtick through the Air. A hu- 
an Body, compoſed of Fleſh and Bones, cram- 
&d through a Key-hole, or know an old Woman 
rough the Diſguiſe of a Cat. Theſe are ſome 
the common Topicks of your wiſe Witch- 
ongers ! | | 

BuT to be more ſerious; we have Reaſon: to 
nclude, from ſeveral authentick Relations of 
ds, that this ſuppoſed Crime has ſometimes. been 
ea political Engine of Power, whereby to de- 
g | ſtroy 
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wy ſuch Perſons as were to be taken off, which 
could net -otherwiſe be done with any ſeeming Ap 
pearance of Juſtice: And who ſhould be fitter lu. 
ſtruments to this Purpoſe, than ſuch, who would 
be ſo wicked as for Hire, and Aſſurance of Indem. 
nity, to own themſelves Accomplices with the 
Party accuſed ? 

NoTwI1THSTANDING this Subject has led me 
further, than I at firſt intended to go, I muſt ad 
to it a "Complaint made to me about two Months 
ſince, by an Engliſhman who is here in a Goyen- 
ment Employment. 

As he was obſerving the Work of ſome Carpe 
ters, who were beginning the Conſtruction of 4 
large Boat, there came an old Woman to get ſome 
Chips, who, by his Deſcription of her, was, i 
deed, ugly enough. One of the Workmen rate 
her, and bid her be gone, for he knew ſhe vn 
a Witch. Upon that this Perſon took upon hin 
to vindicate the old Woman, and unluckily « 
drop ſome Words as if there were none ſuch. In 
mediately two of them came up to him, and hel 
their Axes near his Head, with a Motion as if the 
were about to cleave his Scull, telling him he d 
ſerved Death; for that he was himſelf a War 
or Wizard, which they knew by his taking th 
Witch's Part. And me obſerving their Ignoranc 
and Rage, got away from them as faſt as he coul 
in a terrible Fright, and with a Reſolution to | 
aſide all Curioſity relating to:that Boat, though ti 
Men were at Work not far from his Lodgings. 

THe greateſt Ornament we have in all the ad 
cent Country, is about a Quarter of a Mile ffo 
the Town, but not to be ſeen from it, by Real 
of the Caſtle Hill. It is an Iſland about ſix hundr 
Yards long, ſurrounded by two Branches of 
River Neſs, well planted with Trees of = 

Nd 
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Finds, and may not unaptly be compared with 
e Iſland in St. Jumes' Fart; all, except Fruit 
tees, Gravel- walks, and Graſs-plots, for I ſpeak 
iefly of its outward Appearance, the Beauty 
hereof is much encreaſed by the Nakedneſs of 
ſurrounding 'Country, and the Blackneſs of the 
ordering Mountains. For in any View here- 
mel bouts, there is hardly another Tree to be ſeen, 
cept about the Houſes of two or three Lairds, 
d they are but'few. 

en Hrrnzx the Magiſtrates conduct the Judges 
| their Attendants, when they are upon their 
rcuit in the Beginning of May; and ſometimes 
ch other Gentlemen, to whom they do the Ho- 
urs of the Corporation by preſenting them with 
ir Freedom, if it happens to be in the Salmon 
aſon. 0 77 = 22 f 

Tux Entertainment is Salmon, taken out of the 
ves juſt by, and immediately boiled and ſet 
jon a Bank of Turf, the Seats the ſame, not un- 
2 one of our Country Cock-Pits; and during 
: Time of Eating, the Heart of the Fiſh lies up- 
a Plate in View, and keeps in a panting Mo- 
n all the while, which to Strangers is a great 
rity, The Cruives above the Salmon Leap 
g lich is a ſteep Sloap, compoſed of large looſe 
oran nes) are made into many Diviſions by looſe 
cou alls, and have about three or four Feet Water. 
eee render ſuch a Number of Fiſh as they con- 
10h tn an agreeable Sight, being therein confined, 
" ready, at any Time, for the Barrel or the 
able, 


le fra au told there was formerly a fine planted 
RealoWenue from the Town to this Iſland; but one of 
und Magiſtrates, in his ſolitary Walk, being ſhot 
a Highlander, from behind. the Trees, upon 
di flere Clan Quarrel, they were ſoon after cut down; 

| H and, 
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and, indeed, I think ſuch Kind of Walks, unlet 
very near a Houſe, are not the moſt, ſuitable « 
this Country: I do not mean on Accnunt of Rob 
beries, but Revenge. eee... 
I ſeveral Places upon the Heaths,: ati no grey 
Diſtance from this Town, and in other Parts g 
the Country, there are large Moor ſtones, ſet y 
in regular Circles one within another, with 
good Space between each Round. In ſome « 
theſe Groups there are only two ſuch Circles, i 
others three; and ſome of the Stones in the outer 
moſt Ring are nine or ten Feet high above t 
Surface of the Ground, and in Bulk proportia 
able. 
How long Time they have been in that Situ 
tion no Body knows, or for what, Purpoſe er. 
were diſpoſed in that Order; only ſome pteten en 
by Tradition, they were uſed as Temples for MI 
crifices in the Time of the Romans; and; othe f ic 
have been taught, by that variable Inſtrumm at. 
that they were Tribunals for the Tryals of i 
poſed Criminals in a Roman Army. 
War Matter of Wonder and Curioſity the 
Size might be upon Houn/lew-Heath-1 do 
know, but here, among. theſe: Rocks, by C 
pariſon, they make no Figure at all. Beſides, me 
Soldiers, by the Force of Engines and Streng ul 
have raiſed Stones as large, or larger, that 
more than half buried under Ground, in the LH 4 
marked out for the new projected Roads; and i cula 
have likewiſe ſet them upright, along the Side . BU 
thoſe Ways. ; 1 
Havins chanced to mention the Stones ni th 
out of the Ground by the Troops, I cannot k 
bear a little Tattle, concerning two Officers t 
are employed upon the new Roads, as Direct 
of the Work in different Parts of the Highland 
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and, if you pleaſe, you may take it for a Piece of 
ighland News, for I am ſure your publick Papers 
ften contain Paragraphs altogether as trifling, and 
ot ſo true. | | 
Uyo one of theſe Stones (ſurprizingly large to 
he removed) one of thoſe Gentlemen employed a 
dier, who is a Maſon by Trade, to engrave an 
ſcription, of his own making, in Latin, fearing 
perhaps his Renown might wear out with our Lan- 
rage, The Subſtance of it is, The Date of the 
ear, Time of the Reign, Director's Name, 


= ; 
SoME little Time after this was done, the other 
Dfficer's Party of Men, having raiſed out of the 
round a Stone, as he thought, yet bigger than the 
rmer, he began to envy his Competitor's Founda- 
jon for Fame, and applied himſelf to a third Officer 
who had done ſeveral little Poetical Pieces) to think 
{ſome Words for his Stone. But I ſhould tell you, 
hat, before he did ſo, it had been remarked, he had 
o often boaſted of the Exploit in the firſt Perſon, 


. | 
I raifed a larger Stone than Sc. 


Tux Poet Officer told him he would — 
im off Hand, and it ſhould be in Engliſh, which 
ould be underſtood by more People than the 
er's Latin, and by that Means he would have 
e —— of his Rival, at leaſt in that Par- 
cular. 

BuT inſtead of his real Name, I ſhall inſert a 
igned one, and, under that only Diſguiſe, give 


fi u the propoſed Inſcription as follows, 
not i 

ers tl Hibern alone 

red Rais'd up this Stone; 


rhland Ah! Hone, Ah! Hone. 
= H 2 Ureon 
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Veo this, the Hero turned ridiculouſly grave; 
and, ſays he, The Soldiers did the laviſh Par 
only with my Hands, but, in Effect, it was I tha 
did it with their Heads; and therefore I do not like 
any Burleſque upon my Performance. 

One Thing, which I take to be a Curioſity in 
its Kind, had like to have eſcaped me, viz. a ſinge 
encloſed Field, near adjoining to the Suburbs ii" 
this Town, containing, as near as I can gueſ, . 
about five or ſix Acres, called Fair- field. Th 
to the Owner gives the Title of Laird of Fair: fei 
and it would be a Neglect or Kind of Affront u 
call him by his proper Name, but only Fair, fal 
For thoſe they call Lairds in Scotland do not gy 
by their Sirname, but, as in France, by the Nane 
of their Houſe, Eſtate, or Part of it. Butif 
Lairdſhip be ſold, the Title goes along with | 
to the Purchaſer, and nothing can continue 
the Name of it to the firſt Poſſeſſor but mer 
Courteſy. | 

THERE are few Eſtates in this Country fre 
from Mortgages and Incumbrances (I wiſh I coul 
not ſay the ſame of England;) but the Rea 
given me for it, by ſome Gentlemen of prett 
good Eſtates, ſeems to be ſomething extraod 
vary. | 

Tur do not care to aſcribe it to the Povert 
of their Tenants, from the inconſiderable Farm 
they occupy, or other Diſadvantages incident t 


theſe Parts, but ſay it has proceeded from tt 
Fortunes given with their Daughters. Now tht 
Portion or Tocker, as they call it, of a Laird 
eldeſt Daughter, is looked upon to be a handſom 
one, if it amounts to One thouſand Merks, whid 
is 55 J. 11s. 1 d. J. Sterling; and Ten thouſan 
Merks, or 555 /. 117. 14.5. is generally eſtcemd 
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no bad Tocker for a Daughter of the lower Rank of 


Quality. 
Tas Scots Merk is Thirteen pence and one 
hird of a Penny of our Money. | 
HavinG touched upon Mortgages, which in 
ſtland are called Wadſetts, I ſhall fay a few 
Vords on that Article. 
By the Canon Law of Scotland, all Kind of 
ſury is prohibited; but as the forbidding it is 
ery incommodious to a Country, on Account of 
Trade and Huſbandry, as well as to particular 
erſons, and beſides, a Law moſt eafily evaded 
here was a Method contrived by the People, 
hereby to ſell their Eſtates, with a conditional 
licht of Redemption. This is called a proper 
adſett, where the Mortgagee takes into his Poſ- 
ſion ſo much Land as will ſecure the Principal 
| Intereſt of the Money lent, and ſometimes 
ore; for which he is never to give Account, 
ough there ſhould be a Surplus, but only to re- 
the Lands to the former Proprietor, when 
principal Sum is paid off. 


HEE 
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Shall now return to the neighbouring County, 
I Here are but two Houſes of any Note within 
many Miles of us, on this Side the Murray Frith 
one is the Houſe of Colloden, which I have me 
tioned in a former Letter, 

THis is about two Miles off, and is a pre 
large Fabrick built with Stone, and divided int 
many Rooms, among which the Hall is very ſp 
cious. 

THERE are good Gardens belonging to it, at 
a noble planted Avenue, of great Length, th 
leads to the Houſe, and a Plantation of Tre 
about it. 

Tris Houſe (or Caſtle) was beſieged in th 
Year 1715, by a Body of the Rebels; and ti 
Laird being abſent, in Parliament, his Lady baff 
all their Attempts, with extraordinary Coura 

and Preſence of Mind. 

Near adjoining are the Parks, that is, one lar! 
Tract of Ground, ſurrounded with a low Walle 
looſe Stones, and divided into ſeveral Parts, 
Partitions of the ſame. The Surface of t 
Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call it, H 


tber, without any Trees; but ſome of it wy 
| 
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ktely ſown with the Seed of Firs, which are now 
grown about u Foot und Half high, but are hardly 
to be ſeen for the Heath. 

Ax Engliſh Captain, the Afternoon of the Day 
p following his Arrival here from London, deſired me 

o ride out with him, and ſhew him the Parks of 

Colleden, without + telling me the Reaſon of his 

Curioſity. Accordingly we ſet out, and when we 

were pretty near the Place, he aſked me, Where 

are theſe Parks? for, ſays he, there is nothing 
near in View but Heath, and, at a Diſtance, Rocks 
ard Mountains. I pointed to the Inclofure, and, 
being a little Way before him, heard him curſing, 
in Soliloquy, which occaſioned my making a Halt, 
and aſking if any Thing had diſpleaſed him. Then 
he told me, that, at a Coffee-houſe in London, he 
was one Day commending the. Park of Studley in 
irkſbire, and thoſe of ſeveral other Gentlemen in 
other Parts of England, when a Scot's Captain, who 
was by, cried out, Ah! Sir, but if you were to 
ſee the Parks of Colloden in Scotland / 5 

Tris my Companion repeated ſeveral Times 
with different Modulations of Voice; and then, in 
an angry Manner, ſwore, If he had known how 
groſly he had been impoſed on, he could not have 
put up ſo great an Aﬀront. But I ſhould have told 
ou, that every one of -the ſmall Diviſions above- 
entioned 1s called a ſeparate Park, and that the 
Reaſon for making ſome of the inner Walls has 
been to prevent the Hares, (with which, as I faid 
before, the Country abounds) from cropping the 
tender Tops of thoſe young Firs, which, indeed, 
fieQually ſpoils their regular Growth. 

Tux other Houſe 1 ſpoke of, is not much fur- 
her diſtant from the contrary Side of the Town, 
ind belongs to the younger Brother of the Gentle- 
an above- mentioned. He is Lord Advocate, or 

| H 4 Attorney- 
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Attorney-General for Scotland; it is a good di 
Building, but not ſo large as the other; and nearj 
there is a moſt romantick Wood, whereof one 
Part conſiſts of great Heights and Hollows; and thy 
Bruſhwood at the Foot of the Trees, with th 
Springs that iſſue out of the Sides of the Hills, in 
vite the Woodcocks, which, in the Seaſon, ar 
generally there in great Numbers, and render | 
the beſt Spot for Cock-Shooting that ever I kney, 
Ne1THER of theſe Houſes are to be ſeen from 
any Part near the Town. 

TnE Gentleman, of whoſe Houſe I have | 
been ſpeaking, were it not for a valetudinary Stat 
of Health, and the Avocations of his Office, wol 
be as highly pleaſed to ſee his Friends about him a 
_ and over a Bottle, as his hoſpitable Bro 

er. 

In the Spots of arable Land, near the Town, 
the People ſometimes plough with eight ſmall 
Beaſts, Part Oxen, and Part Cows. They do nd 
drive them with a Goad, as in England, but be 
them with a long Stick, making a hideous ib 
Noiſe in calling to them, as they move along. 
Tux Poverty of the Field-Labourers hereabout 
is deplorable. I was one Day riding out for Ar 
and Exerciſe; and, in my Way, I ſaw a Woman 
2 green Barley in a little Plot before he 
utt. | 
THis induced me to turn aſide, and aſk het 
what Uſe ſhe intended it for; and ſhe told me i 
was to make Bread for her Family. 
Trax Grain was ſo green and ſoft, that I cali 
preſſed ſome of it between my Fingers, fo thit 
when ſhe had prepared it, certainly it muſt have 
been more like a Poultice, than what ſhe called i. 
Bread. There was a Gentleman with me, who 
was my Interpreter, and though he told me * 
ja ihe 
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he Woman ſaid, yet he did not ſeem greatly to: . 
prove of my Curioſity. 

Tuxix Harveft-Labourers are often paid in 
ind, viz, Oats or Barley; and the Perſon thus: 
aid, goes afterwards about with the Sheaves, to- 
ell them to ſuch as will. purchaſe them. 
lr they are paid in Money, their Wages is 'T'wo-- 
nce Half- penny, or Three-pence,. a Day, and 
eir Dinner, which, I ſuppoſe, is Oatmeal. 

THERE is no other Sort of Grain hereabouts, 
des Oats, Barley, and Beer, which laſt is an 
ferior Species of Barley, but of greater Increaſe. 
Field of Wheat would be as great a Rarity as a. 
ichtingale in any Part of Scotland, or a Cat-a- 
jountain in Midaleſex. And yet I have ſeen 

Vheat in ſome of the lowland Part of the Shire of 
lurray, which is, indeed, but a narrow Space 
tween the Sea and. the Mountains not very far 


mal bath of us. It is true, a certain Gentleman, not. 
nor from the Coaſt in the County of Reſt, which is 
beuſhrther North than we are, by Favour of an extraor- 


nary Year, and a Piece of new Ground, raiſed. 
me Wheat; but he made ſo much parade of it, 
out Wat the Stack ſtood in his Court-yard till the Rats 
A almoſt devoured it. This, and a good Melon. 
mu treated me with, which was. raiſed under a 
berfWock, facing the South, and ſtrongly reffecting the. 

eat of the Sun, ſo equally flattered him, that he 
_ herffMterwards made Uſe of me as a Witneſs of both 
ne ion ſeveral Occaſions. But Melons may be pro- 
ced in Lapland. 


ail the Lowlands of Scotland J have ſeen, in 
than y Places, very fertile Land, good Wheat, and 
haveats in particular, much better than ever I ſaw 6f 
d e Growth of England. But perhaps you will 
n agine, that, as Oatmeal ſerves for Bread, and, in 
w 


ter Shapes, for moſt Part of the reſt of the ordinary 
| H 5 People's 
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People's Diet, they are more careful in the Choice 
of the Seed than our Farmers are, who know their 
Oats are chiefly uſed as Provender for Cattle. But 
I think, in ſome Parts of the Country, the Soil is 
peculiarly adapted to that Kind of Grain. 

In ſome remote Parts of England, I have ſeen 
Bread for the Field-Labourers, and other poor 
People, fo black, ſo heavy, and harſh, that the 
Bonnack, as they call it, (a thin Oatmeal Cake baked 
on a Plate over the Fire) may, by Compariſon, 
be called a Pye-cruſt. 

By the ſmall Proportion the arable Lands here. 
abouts bear to the rocky Grounds and barre 
Heaths, there is hardly a Product of Grain ſuff 
cient to ſupply the Inhabitants, let the Year be en 
fo favourable; and therefore any ill Accident that 
happens to their Growth, or Harveſt, produces 
melancholy Effect. I have known, in ſuch a Cir 
cumſtance, the Town in a Conſternation for Wan 
of Oatmeal, when Shipping has been retarded, ant 
none to be procured in thefe Parts, as we fay, fo 
Love or Money. | 

THERE are but few in this Town that eat Whe 
Bread, beſides the Engliſh, and thoſe that belong t 
them, and ſome of the principal Inhabitants, b 
not their Servants. Among the Englifh I think 
may include good Part of the private Soldiers tha 
are working Men. 

ALL the handicraft Tradeſmen have impromi 
their Skill, in their ſeveral Occupations, by E 
ample of the Workmen among the Troops, v 
are often employed by the Inhabitants as Journe 
men ; and, in . the Bakers, whoſe Brei 
I think, is not inferior to that of London, exct! 
when their Flour is grown, or muſty, when 
ported. This ſometimes happens, but they are t 
national to hold any Correſpondence but with th 

| | Countryme 
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Countrymen, who, I think, have not the ſame 
Regard for them, but ſtudy too carefully their own 
extraordinaty' Profit. I am fpeaking of ſuch as 
have their Goods from England. 

Tris brings to my Remembrance an Obſer- 
vation I met with in London a good many Years 
ago, and that is, what an Advantage the Scots, the 
Quakers, and French Refugees, have over the 
Generality of Trading People in England; ſince 
they all confine the Profit of their Dealings, ſo far 
as ever they can, within their reſpective Circles;. 
and moreover have an equal Chance for Trading 
Profit with all others, who make no, fuch partial- 
Diſtinction; and therefore it was no Wonder they 
throve accordingly. . |. | | 

I HAPPENED lately, upon a certain Occaſion, 
to mention this to an old Officer in the Army, who 
thereupon told me he had obſerved, through all 
the Quarters in England, that if there were any 
Scots Tradeſmen or Shop-keepers in a Country 
Town, the New-comers of that Nation ſoon found 
them out, and would deal with no others, ſo far as 
they could be ſerved or ſupplied by them. 

Tas, I think, is carrying it too far, and teach- 
ing an ill Leſſon againſt themſelves. And we, on 
the other Hand, are accuſed of the contrary Ex- 
treme, which is an un-national Neglect (if 1 may 
uſe ſuch an Expreſſion) of one another, when we 
happen to meet in foreign Countries. 

Bur to return, When the Flour is muſty, 
they mingle Seeds with the Dough, to overcome 
the diſagreeable Smell and Taſte. This I have 
likewiſe met with in Edinburgh, and other great 
Towns of the Low-Country. 

ABOUT: the Time of one great Scarcity here, the 
Garriſon 'of Fort William, oppoſite to us on the 
Weſt Coaſt, was very low in Oatmeal, and the 

little 
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little Hovel Town of Maryburgh, near adjoining 
to it, was almoſt deſtitute. 1701 

Some Affairs, at that Time, called me to the 
Fort; and being at the Governor's Houſe, one of 
the Townſwomen came to his Lady, and beſought 
her to uſe her Intereſt, that ſhe might be ſpared out 
of the Stores, for her Money, or to repay it in 
Kind, only one Peck of Oatmeal to keep her 
Children from ſtarving ; for that there was none to 
be fold in the Town, or other Food to be had 
whatever. 'The Lady, who is one of the beſt, and 
moſt agreeable, of Women, told her, ſhe feared 
her Huſband could not be 0 on to part with 
any at that Time. This ſhe ſaid, as knowing that 
Kind of Proviſion was almoſt exhauſted, and a great 
Number of Mouths to be fed. That there was but 
a very precarious Dependance upon the Winds for 
a Supply, and that other Sea Accidents might hap- 
pen; but, to ſhew her good Will, ſhe gave her a 
Shilling. The poor Woman holding up the Mo- 
ney, firſt looked at that, in a muſing Manner, then 
at the Lady, and burſting out into Tears, cried= 
Madam, what muſt I do with this? My Children car- 
not eat it / And laid the Shilling down upon the Tabie 
1n the greateſt Sorrow and Deſpair. It would be too 
trite to remark upon the Uſeleſſneſs of Money, when 

it cannot be bartered for ſomething abſolutely necel- 
fſary to Life. But Ido aſſure you I was hardly ever 
more affected with Diſtreſs, than upon this Occa- 
ſion, for I never ſaw ſuch an Example of it 
before. | 

I MusT not leave you in Suſpence: The Go- 
vernor, commiſerating the poor Woman's Circum- 
ſtance, ſpared her that ſmall Quantity, and then 
the Paſſion of Joy ſeemed more unruly in the poor 
Creature's Breaſt, than all her Grief and Fear had 
been before. | 

| DOME 
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SoME few Days afterwards, a Ship that had lain 
Wind-bound, in the Orkneys, arrived; and, upon 


ie my Return hither, I found there had been a Supply 
of MW likewiſe, by Sea, from the Low-Country. 
ht I SHALL make no Apology for going a little out 


of my Way, to give you a ſhort Account of the 
Fortreſs Fort William, and the Town of Mary- 
burgb that belongs to it; becauſe, upon a like Oc- 
caſion, you gave me a Hint in one of your Letters, 
that ſuch ſudden Starts of Variety were agreeable to 


ou. 
Tux Fort is ſituate in Lochaber, a Country, 
which, though bordering upon the Weſtern Ocean, 
et is within the Shire of [nverne/s. Oliver Crom- 
ell made there a Settlement, as I have ſaid before, 
but the preſent Citadel was built in the Reign of 


for Ning William and Queen Mary, and called after 
-e Name of the King. It was, in great Meaſure, 
r a MWbciginally deſign'd as a Check upon the Chief of the 
ſo- meront, a Clan, which, in thoſe Days, was 
en {Wreatly addicted to plunder, and ſtrongly inclined 


0 Rebellion. 

Ir ſtands in a moſt barren, rocky Country, 
d is waſhed, on one of the Faces of the Fortifi- 
too ation, by a navigable Arm of the Sea. It is almoſt 
urrounded on the Land Sides with Rivers not far 
ſtant from it, which, though but ſmall, are often 
paſſable from their Depth and Rapidity. And, 
ltly, it is near the Foot of an exceeding high 
ountain, called Benevis, of which I may have 
Decaſion to ſay ſomething in ſome future Letter 
lating particularly to the High Country, The 
own was erected into a Barony in Favour of the 


hen overnor of the Fort, for the Time being, and 
oor to a Borough bearing the Name of Queen Mary. 
had as originally deſigned as a Sutlery to the Garri- 


ſon 
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fon in ſo barren a Country, where little can be ha 
for the Support of the Troops. | 

Tux Houſes were neither to be built with Stone 
or Brick, and are to this Day compoſed of Timber, 
Boards, and Turf. This was ordained to the Eng 
they might the more fuddenly be burnt, or other. 
wiſe deſtroyed, by Order of the Governor, to pre. 
vent any Lodgment of an Enemy that might anno 
the Fort, in Cafe of Rebellion or Invaſion. 

Ix your laſt Letter you deſire to know, of w, 
what is the Qualification of Fortune required « 
the Elector and Elected to a Seat in Parliament, | 
a County or Borough in Scotland. 

Tuts induces me to believe the Baronet is e 
ther gone into Bedfordſbire, or come to I 
burgh. | | 1 
WHAT you now require of me is one, among 
many, of thoſe Articles I have left out of my 4c 
count, concluding you might have met with it i 
ſome Treatiſe of the Conſtitution of Scotland; f 
I intended, from the Beginning, to give you no 
thing but what I ſuppoſed was no where elſe to 
found. And now I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy yu 
Curioſity, in that Point, according to the belt I 

formation I have obtained. " 


Ons and the ſame Qualification is required df 4 3 
Voter, and a Candidate for a County, which ry, 
four hundred Pounds Scets, or thirty-three Pound gu: 
ſix Shillings and Eight-pence Sterling per Annu ares 
according to the old Rent, or as they ſtand rail 
on the King's Books. Theſe are called Baro wh 
and none others vote for the Shires, except fon =, 
few in the County of Sutberland, where ſeveral = 


the old Voters, refuſing to pay their Quota oft 
13s. 4d. Scots, or 115. 1 d. 3. Sterling per Die 
for the Maintenance of their Repreſentative 


Time of the Seſſion, others were willing to 
tal 


* 
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al WY {axed in their Stead, provided they might have the 
Privilege of voting, which they obtained thereby 
to the Excluſion of the former. 

Tax Magiſtrates and Town Council ele& Mem- 
bers to repreſent the Boroughs, or Corporation 
Towns, and there is neither Land or Money 
Qualification required either of the Candidate or 
Electors. | 

Tunis Letter brings you the Concluſion of my 
Chat in Relation to this Town, and the Country 
near it, having at preſent exhauſted my Memory, 
as well as my written Remarks on that Head. L 
my next, I ſhall begin my Account of the High- 
lands, which, I hope, will be ſomething more grate- 
ful to your Curioſity, than I think the former conld 
poſſibly be. 

BuT if, in my Mountain Progreſs, any 'Thing 
new and worth your Notice relating to theſe Parts, 
ſhould happen either by Occurrence or Recollec- 
tion, you may expect a ſeparate Letter, by Way 
of Supplement. But what am I faying? This 
very Moment a Thought has obtruded, which tells 
me, that when I was ſpeaking of our Hunting and 
Fowling, I did not remember to acquaint you, it 
is no uncommon Thing, when the Mountains are 
deep in Snow, for us to ſee Hares almoſt as white, 
which deſcend into theſe Plains for Suftenance. 
But although we have hunted ſeveral of them for a 
while, yet always without Succeſs, for they keep 
near the Feet of the Hills, and immediately, upon 
being ſtarted, make to the Heights, where the 
dcent is loſt, and they baffle all Purſuit. 

As white Rabbits are common in England, and 
our Ideas ariſe from what we know, you may 
think, perhaps, we have been deceived, but that 
cannot be, for there is not a Rabbit in all the 
Country; and beſides, if there were any, we have 
* been 
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been too near thoſe Hares, at ſtarting, to be miſ. 
taken in that Particular, But this is not the only 
Thing of the Kind; Snow ſends down from the 
Mountains large Flights of ſmall Birds, about the 
Sixe of Larks or ſomething bigger, and very White, 
which. they are not in- Summer any more than the 
Mountain Hare. . 'Theſe have here no other Name 
than Snow-Birds. 

Ir ſhould ſeem as if Nature changed the Coats 
of theſe Creatures, that they might not be too eaſy 
a Prey to the Foxes, Wild-Cats, Eagles, and 
Hawks, as they would be from diſtant Views, in 
Time of Snow, if they. retained in Winter their 
natural Colour. But, in general, Nature has been 
provident, in rendering difficult the finding of Ani- 
mals, pleaſing to Mankind for Food, Diverſion, 
and Exerciſe, as you may have obſerved in Eng- 
land; the Hare, the Partridge, Woodcock, Feldi- 
fare, Ec. are all by their Cloathing, in good Mes- 
ſure, ſuited to their reſpeQive Haunts, and Places 
of Concealment: And ſome. of them, one might 
almoſt think were ſenſible of the. Advantage, when 
we ſee them lie without Motion till they are al. 
moſt trod upon, as if knowing, that Action would 
catch the Eye; and. being motionleſs, they ſhould 
continue concealed by their reſembling. Colour. 

I $HALL never entertain the leaſt Doubt of your 
ſincere Intentions in every thing, but ſince J re- 
ceived your laſt Letter, which relates to this Prat- 
tle, I cannot but be apprehenſive your favourable 
Opinion of it proceeds leſs from your Satisfaction. 
than a friendly Partiality to—— , Cc. 
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LETTER XIV. 


N my laſt Letter relating to this northern Part 
n, of the Low Conntry, I promiſed (notwith- 
g- {ſanding I ſhould be engaged on the Subject of the 
di- Wlighlands) to give you an Account of any thing 
le that ſhould fall out by the Way, or recur to 
y Memory : But whether this Letter is to be 
placed to the High or Low Country, I leave you to 
letermine, and I think it is not very material. 

SOME time ago a Highlander was executed here 
or Murder, and I am now about to give you ſome 
Account of his Education, Charafler, and Beha- 
bur; and, I flatter myſef, I ſhall do it at leaſt 
b much to your Satisfaction, as the Reverend Hiſ- 
oriographer of Newgate. 

You know I have rallied you ſeveral Times 
efore now, upon your beſtowing, as I thought, 
0 much Attention upon that Kind of Narrative, 
. The Seſſion Papers, and laſt Dying Speeches. 
Tuis Man was by Trade a Smith, and dwelt 
ear an Engliſh Foundery in Glengary, which lies 
tween this Town, and Fort William; of which 
rn Work, I ſhall have ſome Occaſion to ſpeak 
ore particularly before I conclude this > 

HE 
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Tux Director of that Work had hired a Smit 
from England, and, as it is ſaid, that Kings and L.. 
vers can brook no Partners, ſo neither could the 
Highlander ſuffer the Rivalſhip of one of his ow 
Trade, and therefore his Competitor was, by him, 
deſtined to die. 

Ox Night he came armed to the Door of th 
Engliſhman's Hut with Intent to kill him, but the 
Man, being for ſome Reaſon or other, apprehen. 
five of Danger, had faſtened the Door of his How 
more firmly than uſual 3 and while the Highland: 
was employed to force it open, he broke a-Wy 
through the back Wall of his Houſe, and made h 
Eſcape, but, being purſued, he cry'd ont for A 
ſiſtance. 

Tris brought a Lowland Scot's Workman 
endeavour to fave him, and his generous [Intention 
coſt him his Life. . 

Uro this, ſeveral others took the Alarm 
came up with the Murderer, whom they tried t 
ſecure, but he wounded ſome of them, and n 
ceived ſeveral Wounds himſelf, however he mad 
His Eſcape for that Time. Three Days afterward 
he was hunted out, and found among the Heat 
(which was then very high) where he had lain 
that Time with his Wennds rankling, and witho 
any Suſtenance, not being able to get away, becauk 
continual Search was made all round about bot 
Night and Day, and for the moſt Part within b 
Hearing; for it is more difficult to find a Hig 
lander among the Heather, except newly track 
than a Hare in her Form. 
Hx was brought to this Town, and committt 
to the Talbooth, where Centinels were poſted | 
_—_ his ſecond Eſcape, which, otherwiſe, in 

Trobability, would have been effected. , 
0 
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Some Time afterwards the Judges, in their 
Circuit, arrived here, and he was try'd and con- 
jemn'd. 

THEN the Miniſters of the Town went to the 
zol to give him their Ghoſtly Advice, and endea- 
voured to bring him to a Confeſſion of his other 
Sins, without which they told him he could not 
hope for, Redemption : For beſides this Murder, 
he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have made away with 
his former Wife, with whoſe Siſter he was known 
o have had too great a Familiarity. But when 
he Miniſters had ſaid all that is cuſtomary concern- 
ing the Merit of Confeſſion, he abruptly aſked 
them, if either, or all, of them could pardon him, 
in Caſe he made a Confeſſion ; and when they had 
anſwered, No; not abſolutely: He ſaid, you have 
old me, God can forgive me: They ſaid it was 
true; then, ſaid he, as you cannot pardon me, [I 
have nothing to do with you, but will confeſs to 
Him that can. 

A 11TTLE while after, a Smith of this Town 
as ſent to take Meaſure of him, in order to make 
his Irons (for he was to be hanged in Chains) and 
hile the Man was doing it, the Highlander, with 
n dneer, ſaid; Friend, you are now about to do a 
ob for a better Workman than yourſelf: I am cer- 
ain I could fit you better than you can me. 

Wurx the Day for his Execution came (which, 
dy a late Law, could not be under Forty Days after 
s Condemnation) and I had reſolved to ſtay at 
Home, though perhaps I ſhould have been the only 
ne in the Town that did ſo; I ſay having taken 
hat Reſolution, a certain Lieutenant Colonel, who 
come into theſe Parts to viſit his Friends, and is 
mſelf a Highlander, for whom I have the greateſt 
ſteem ; he came to me, and would have me bear 


um Company, declaring, at the ſame Time, that 
although 
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although he had a great Deſire to ſee how the Ci. 
minal would behave, yet he would weave all that, 
unleſs I would go with him, and therefore rathe 
than diſoblige my Friend, I conſented, but I aſſure 
you with Reluctancy. 

Tux Criminal was a little Fellow, but a fear. 
leſs Deſperado, and having annexed himſelf to the 
Clan of the Camerons, the Magiſtrates were appre- 
henſive that ſome of the Tribe might attempt his 
Reſcue; and therefore they made Application 9 
the Commanding Officer for a whole Company 
Men to guard him to the Place of Execution, with 
greater Security. 

AccoRDINGLY they marched him in the Cen. 
tre, with two of the Miniſters, one on each Side, 
talking to him by Turns all the Way for a Mile 
together. But I, not being accuſtomed to thi 
Sort of Sights, could not forbear to reflect a little 
upon the Circumſtance of a Man's walking ſo far 
on Foot to his own Execution. 

Tux Gibbet was not only erected upon the 
Summit of a Hill, but was itſelf fo high, that i 
put me in Mind of Haman's Gallows. 

BEING arrived at the Place, and the Miniſters 
having done praying by him, the Executioner, a pot 
helpleſs Creature, of at leaſt eighty Years. of Age, 
aſcended the Ladder. Then one of the Magiſtrates 
ordered the Malefactor to go up after him; upon 
which the Fellow turning himſelf haſtily about, 
ſays he, I did not think the Magiſtrates of /nver- 
& neſs had been ſuch Fools, as to bid a Man go.up 
& a Ladder, with his Hands tied behind him“ 
And, indeed, I thought the great Burgher looked 
very filly, when he ordered the Fellow's Hands to 
be ſet at Liberty. | 

WHEN the Knot was fixed, the old Hangman, 
being above the Criminal) began to feel about * 

| ; 
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s Feet, to find ſome Footing whereby to come 
wn beſide the other, in order to turn him off, 
hich I think could hardly have been done by a 
oung Fellow the moſt nimble and alert, without 
getting under the Ladder, and coming down chiefly 
y his Hands. 

'Tavs the Highlander feeling the Executioner, 
mbling about him, in a little Time, ſeem'd to loſe 
| Patience, and turning himſelf about, with his 
ace from the Ladder, and his Cap over his Eyes, 
ecried out upon the Trinity, which, I dare ſay, 
e had never heard of before he was committed 
riſoner for this Fat; and then jumped off the 
der. And though his Hands were free, there 


4 d not appear in them, or any other Part of his 
170 ody, the leaſt Motion or Convulſion, any more 
ro tan if he had been a Statue. 


IT is true, I could not compare this with other 
hings of the ſame Kind, but I thought it a very 
ungling Execution, yet liked the Cauſe of their 
nſkilfulneſs. | 

His Mother, who, it ſeems, is a very vile Wo- 
lan, and had bred him up in Encouragement to 
lieving and other Crimes, was preſent, lying on 
e Heath at ſome little Diſtance, when he leaped 
om the Ladder, and at that Inſtant ſet up ſuch an 
deous Shriek, followed by a ſcreaming Iriſb Howl, 
at every _ ſeemed greatly ſurpized at the un- 
Mmmon Noiſe. And thoſe who knew the Wo- 
an, loaded her with Curſes tor being the Cauſe 
this ſhameful End of her Son, who, they ſaid, 


ie u naturally a Man of good Senſe. 
rs To conclude” this Subject; the Smith who had 
4; woe the Irons (I ſuppoſe frighted at the Execution) 


run away, leaving his Tools behind him; and 
an of the Magiſtrates was forced to rivet them, 
wit there 
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there being none other that would undertake f 
ſnameful a Work for any Reward whatever. 

Bur I had forgot to acquaint you, that n 
Friend the Colonel, as we ſtood together all the 
while, favoured me with the Interpretation of thy 
which paſſed, and moſt particularly what was fa 
by the Criminal, who could not ſpeak one Won 
of Engliſh, 

You have now had a View of two tragick Sen 
wiz. one at Glengary, and the other (being th 
Cataſtrophe) near Inverneſs ; at this Time a ne 
Subject calls upon me to withdraw the latter Sce 
and reſtore the former which repreſents Glengary, 

SOME few Years ago a Company of Live 
Merchants contracted with the Chieftain of thi 
Tribe, at a great Advantage to him, for the Uk 
of his Woods, and other Conveniencies for 
Smelting of Iron, and ſoon after they put the 
Project in Execution, by building of Furnace 
ſending Ore from Lancaſhire, &c. | 

By the Way, I ſhould tell you that thoſe Work 
were ſet up in this Country merely for the Sakee 
the Woods, becauſe Iron cannot be made from 
Ore with Sea or Pit Coal, to be malleable, and! 
for ordinary Uſes. 

Tus Dwelling-Houſe of this Chieftain had bet 
burnt by the Troops in the Year 1715, but Ur ar 
Walls, which were of Stone, remained. Ar 
therefore the Director of the above-mention 
Works, thought it convenient to fit it up with ne 
Timber, for the Uſe of himſelf, or his Suc 
during the "Term. of the LeaſdGm. 
Tuts being effectually done, a certain Numb hab 
of Gentlemen of the Tribe came to him one Eee 
ing, on a ſeeming friendly Viſit, whom he treat 
in a generous Manner, by giving them his * 


Wines and Proviſions. Among other ther 
thode 


h 


Ne 
ON 
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ongh a Quaker by his religious Principles, yet is 
\ a Man of polite Behaviour) he ſaid to them 
omething to this Purpoſe (for he told me himſelf 
ow he had been uſed) Gentlemen, you have 
« given me a great deal of Pleaſure in this Viſit, 
and when you all, or any of you, will take the 
of Trouble to repeat it, let it be when it will, you 
* ſhall be welcome to any Thing that is in my 
nn Houſe.” 
UpoN thoſe two laſt Words, one of them cried 
ut, — G—d d——n you, Sir, — your Houſe?! I 
bought it had been Glengary's Houſe ? And, upon 
hoſe Watch-words they knocked out the Candles, 
ll upon him, wounded him, and got him down 
mong them; but he being ſtrong and active, and 
he Darkneſs putting them in Confuſion, leſt they 
hould wound one another, he made a Shift to flip 
om them in the Buſtle, and to gain another Room. 
his he immediately barricaded, and cried out at 
e Window to his Workmen, that were not far 
f, who running to arm themſelves, and haſten to 
ake is Aſſiſtance, thoſe Gentlemen made off. 
Ir only now remains that I make ſome little 
nd Wnimadverſion upon this rancorous, treacherous, 
dinhoſpitable Infult, which, but for an Accident, 
is much more than probable, ' would have gone 
ut another Name | | 77 1 

uy NoTwiTHsTANDING this Houſe was repaired 
y Conſent.of the Chief, and, in Courſe of 'Time, 
h nee would have the Benefit of fo great an Expence; 
eſſoſſhet an Engliſh Trader dwelling in the Caſtle, as 
ey call it, when, at the fame-'Time, the Laird 
unvWiabited a miſerable Hut of Turf, as he did, and 
Hees to this Day: This, I ſay, was intolerable” to 
treatoicir Pride; and as it was apparently their Deſign 
is Wl firſt to raiſe a Querelle d Altemand, (a wrong- 
ThigWraded Quarrel) whatever other Words he had 

* uſed, 
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uſed, they would have found ſome among then 
that they might wreſt to their inhuman Purpoſ, 
But thoſe Words (my Houſe) unluckihy ſerved, i 
an eminent Degree, to provoke their Rage, as z 
Lunatick, who is reaſonable by Intervals, return 
to his Ravings when any one touches upon theMl..: 
Cauſe of his Madneſs. However, ſome Goa 
aroſe from this Evil, for, upon Complaint made, 
the Chieftain was threatened with a great Number 
of Troops to be quartered upon him, and, by 
that Means, the Liver pod Company obtained ſome 
new advantageous Conditions to be added to their 
original Contract, which have made ſome Amend 
for the bad Uſage of their Manager and Partner, 
And, fince that Time, he has met with no il 
Treatment from any of the Tribe, except ſome 
little Pilferings, which might have happened an 
where elſe. | 
I am next to give you a Converſation Pie, 
which, with its Incidents, I foreſee will be pret 
ſpacious; but I ſhall make no Apology for it, b. 
cauſe I know your leiſure Hours to be ag many 
my own. pet 
_ Inave often heard it urged, as an undeniable 
Argument for the Truth of incredible Stories, that 
the Number and reputed Probity of the Witneſſe 
to the Truth of a Fact is, or ought to be, ſufficient 
to convince the moſt Incredulous. And I hart 
known the Unbeliever to be treated by the greatel 
Part of a Company as an Infidel, or, at beſt, a 
conceited Sceptick; and that only, becauſe id 
could not, without an hypocritical Complaiſ: 
own his Aſſent to the Truth of Relations the mol 
repugnant to Reaſon, and the well-known Lav 
and Operations of Nature. | 
Taz being accuſed of unreaſonable Unbeſe 
was, ſome Time go, my own Circumſtance; 0 i 
(124 prey 


perhaps I have ſuffered in my Character, as a Chriſ- 
tan, (though Chriſtianity has nothing to do with it) 


no Body, above the ordinary Run of unthinking, 
People, could have believed, if taking upon Truſt, 
without Examination, may be called Believing 
Ueon making my firſt Viſit to a certain Lord, 
not many Miles from this Town, I found there one 
of our Miniſters of the Goſpel; for ſo they call 
themſelves, very probably, * a Diſtinction be- 
metween them and Miniſters of State. 


his Conſtitution, had been invited by our Lord, 
ner. (who, I make no Doubt, has ſome particular View 
e making his Court to the Preſbyterian Clergy) I 
omenwſy this Invitation to him was to paſs ſome Time in 
the Hills for the Benefit of the Mountain Air. But 


viſe to the whole Town; for, I do aſſure you, 
one could be more eſteemed than this Miniſter, 
or his affable Temper, exemplary Life, and what 
hey call found Doctrine. And, for my own Part, 
| verily think, from ſome of what I am about to 
ecite, that he was a true Believer, for I do not 
n the leaſt ſuſpe& him of Falſhood, it being fo 
dreign to his known Character. 


qcieng In the Evening, our noble Hoſt, with the Miniſ- 


hacer and myſelf, fat down to a Bottle of Champain. 
eatel ud after the Converſation had turned upon ſeve- 
al Subjects (I do not remember how, but) 
itchcraft was brought upon the Carpet. By 
ſanceſde Way, I did intend, after what I have formerly 
ad upon that frivolous Subje&, never to trouble 
Lud with it again. But to my prefent Purpoſe. 
WH Artis the Miniſter had ſaid a good deal con- 
\beleWerning the Wickedneſs of ſuch a diabolical Prac- 
ce as Sorcery, and that I, in my Turn, had de- 
rhaf I clared 
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by diſputing the Truth of a Tale, which I thought 


Tuis Gentleman, being in a declining Way in 


his was not a Compliment to him alone, but like- - 


> wt 
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clared my Opinion of it, which you knew many 
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Years ago, he undertook to convince me of the 
Reality of it by an Example, which is as follows; 

A CERTAIN Highland Laird had found himſelf, 
at ſeveral Times, deprived of ſome Part of hy 
Wine; and having as often examined his Servant 
about it, and none of them confęſſing, but all de. 
nying it with Aſſeverations, he was induced to con- 
clude they were Innocent. 

Tux next Thing to conſider was, how this could 
happen? “ Rats there were none to father the 
Theft. Thoſe you know, according to your 
« philoſophical next Door Neighbour, might hax 
& drawn out the Corks with their Teeth, an 
then put in their Tails, which, being long an 
4 ſpungeous, would imbibe a good Quantity d 
Liquor. This they might ſuck out again, an 
66 ſoon, till they had emptied as many Bottles a 
« were ſufficient for their Numbers, and th# 
% Strength of their Heads.” But to be more 
rious: I ſay there was no Suſpicion of Rats, an 
it was concluded it could be done by none bu 
Witches. 

HRE the new Inquiſition was ſet on Foot, ant 
who they were was the Queſtion : But how ſnoul 
that be diſcovered? To go the ſhorteſt Way t 
work, the Laird made Choice of one Night, an 
an Hour when he thought it might be waterin 
Time with the Hags, and went to his Cellar wi 
out a Light, the better to ſurprize them. The 
with his naked Broad-Sword in his Hand, he ud 
denly opened the Door, and ſhut it after him, an 
fell to cutting and ſlaſhing all round about hin 
till at laſt, by an Oppoſition to the Edge of 
Sword, he concluded he had at leaſt wounded o- 
of them. But I ſhould have told you, that althoug 
the Place was very dark, yet he made no my 


natii 
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y the Glare and Flaſhes of their Eyes, that they 
ere Cats; but upon the Appearance of a Candle, 
hey were all vaniſhed, and only ſome Blood left 
upon the Floor. I cannot forbear to hint, in this 
Place, at Don Quixot's Battle with the Borachics 
of Wine. 

THERE was an old Woman, that lived about 
wo Miles from the Laird's Habitation, reputed to 
e a Witch: Her he greatly ſuſpected to be one of 
he Confederacy, and immediately he haſted away 
oher Hut, and, entering, he found her lying upon 
er Bed, and bleeding exceſſively. 

Tuis alone was ſome Confirmation of the Juſt- 
eſs of his Suſpicion, but caſting his Eye under the 
ed, there lay her Leg in its natural Form! 

I MusT confeſs I was amazed at the Concluſion 
this Narration; but ten Times more, when, 
vith the moſt ſerious Air, he aſſured me, that he 
ad ſeen a Certificate of the Truth of it, ſigned by 
pur Miniſters of that Part of the Country, and 
ould procure me a Sight of it, in a few Days, if I 
ad the Curioſity to ſee it. 

Wurx he had finiſhed his Story, I uſed all the 
uguments I was Maſter of, to ſhew him the Ab- 
rdity to ſuppoſe a Woman could be transformed 
ito the Shape and diminutive Subſtance of a Cat; 
d vaniſh like a Flaſh of Fire, carry her Leg Home 
nth her, Ce. And I told him, that if a Certifi- 
ite of the Truth of it had been ſigned by every 
lember of the General Aſſembly, it would be im- 
ſible for me (however ſtrong my Inclination 
ere to believe) to bring my Mind to aſſent to it. 
nd, at laſt, I told him, that if it could be ſup- 


of noſed to be true, it might be ranked in one's Ima- 
ed o nation among the moſt eminent Miracles. Upon 
hong laſt Word {like my Houſe at Glengary) my good 
ow id, who had been filent all this while, ſaid to the 


1 Miniſter 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miniſter — Sir, you muſt not mind Mr. —, for 
he is an Atheiſt. 22 

I SHALL not remark upon the Politeneſs, good 

Senſe, and Hoſpitality of this Reflection; but this 
Imputation, although perhaps it might have paſſe 
with me for a Jeſt, or unheeded, before another, 
induced me, by my preſent Situation, to juſtif 
myſelf to the Kirk; and therefore it 'put me upon 
telling him, I was ſorry his Lordſhip knew me ng 
better, for that I thought there was nothing in the 
World, that is ſpeculative, would admit of the 
thouſandth Part of the Reaſons for its Certainty, a 
would the Being of a Divine Providence : And that 
the viſible Evidences were the ſtupendous Contr 
vance and Order of the Univerſe, the Fitneſs of all 
the Parts of every individual Creature, for their 
reſpective Occaſions, Uſes, and Neceſſities, &: 
And concluded, that none but an Idiot could im 
gine that ſenſeleſs Atoms could jumble themſelve 
into this wonderful Order and Oeconomy. To 
this, and a good deal more to the ſame Purpoſe, 
our Hoſt ſaid nothing, perhaps he was conſcious he 
had given his own Character for mine. 

THEN I turned to the Miniſter, and told him, 
that, for my own Part, I could not think there 
was any Thing irreligious in denying the ſuperns 
tural Power of Witchcraft, becauſe I had early in 
my Youth, met with ſuch Arguments as then con- 
vinced me, that the Woman of Endor was only at 
Impoſtor, like our Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers, 
and not a Witch in the preſent Acceptation of the 
Word. And, if my Memory did not deceit 
me, the principal Reaſons were, that to ſupport 
herſelf in her diſhoneſt Profeſſion, ſhe muſt have 
been a Woman of Intelligence and Intrigue, and 
therefore knew what paſſed in the World, and 


could not be ignorant of Saul's unhappy and 2 
one 
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ſor N doned State at that Time. Nor could ſhe be un- 
xcquainted with the Perſon and Dreſs of the Pro- 

ood Mlphet in his Life-time, and therefore might eaſily 
this deſcribe him. And that Saul ſaw nothing, though 
aſſed be was in the fame Room, but took it all from the 
her, MWoman's Declaration. 41 27 
BesIDEs, I told him I might quote the Caſe of 
Cipernicus, who was not far from ſuffering Death 
for broaching his new Syſtem of the Earth, becauſe 
it ſeemed to contradit a Text in the Pſalms of 
David, although the ſame is now become unqueſ- 
tonable among the Aſtronomers, and is not at all 


that eiſproved by the Divines. And to this I told him I 
ntri- night add an Inference relating to the preſent 
f all gelief of the Plurality of Habitable Worlds. Thus 


enderly did I deal with a Man of his Modeſty and 


G. State of Health. 

ma- 1 suo have been aſhamed to relate all this 
ehem to any other than a truly Boſom Friend, 
Too whom one may and ought to talk as to one's ſelf ; 
poſe, or otherwiſe it is, by Diſtruſt, to do him Injuſ- 
3s he ce. 


Some of theſe Miniſters put me in Mind of 
Miliere's Phyſicians, who were eſteemed, by the 
aculty, according as they adhered to, or neglect- 
d, the Rules of Hippocrates and Galen, and theſe, 
Ike them, will not go a Step out of the old Road, 
| therefore have not been accuſtomed to hear 
y Thing out of the. ordinary Way, eſpecially 
pon Subjects, which, in their Notion, may have 
y Relation even to their traditional Tenets. And 
think this cloſe Adherency to Principles, in 
emſelves indifferent, muſt be owing, in 

eaſure, to their Fear of the dreadful Word 
ter:doxy, But this Gentleman heard all that 
had to ſay againſt his Notion of Witchcraft with 
at Attention, either for the Novelty of it, or 
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by Indulgence to a Stranger, or both. And I an 
fully perſuaded it was the Newneſs of that Opys. 
fition which tempted him to fit up later than wy 
convenient for him: I fay his ſitting up only, be. 
cauſe I think the very little he drank could make 
no Alteration in his Health; but not many Day 
after I heard of his Death, which was much l. 
mented by the People of this Town, and the fur. 
rounding Country, 
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Have hitherto been ſpeaking only of the Part: 
of Scotland, where Lam, viz. the Eaſtern Side 

of this Iſland, bordering upon the northern 
ountains,. which Part I take to be a Kind of Me- 
um between the Lowlands and Highlands; both: 
its Situation, and as it partakes of the Language 
Cuſtoms of. both thoſe Extremes. | 
Is England the Name of. Scotſman is uſed diſcri-- 
ninately, to. ſignify any one of the Male-Part of 
ie Natives of North Britain; but the Highlanders. 
fer from the People of the Low Country in al- 
hoſt. every Circumſtance of Life. Their Lan- 
age, Cuſtoms, Manners, Dreſs, fc. are un- 
Ike, and neither of them; would be contented to be 
Ken for the other; inſomuch, that in ſpeaking of 
unknown Perſon of this Country (I mean Scat - 
nd) as a. Scotſman only, it is as indefinite as bare-- 
to call a Frenchman an European, ſo little would 
native. Character be known by it. 


L 5 Low 
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I own it may be ſaid, there is a Difference in 
the other Part of this Iſland, between the Englio ill 
and the Welſh ; but I think it is hardly in any De. 
| gree to be compared with the abovementioned Di. 
tinction. 5 | 
You wilt conclude, I am ſpeaking only of ſuch Mf ! 
among the People of Scotland, who have not had Il 
the Advantages of Fortune and Education; for Wil © 
Letters and Converſe with polite Strangers will ren. if 
der all Mankind equal, ſo far as their Genius and 
Application will admit; ſome few Prejudices, of . 
no very great Conſequence, excepted. 
A Crown of other Remarks and Obſervations 7 
were juſt now preſſing for Admittance, but I hae 
rejected em all, as fr only to anticipate ſome d f. 
the Contents of the Sheets that are to follow ; and 


therefore I am now at Liberty to begin my A. 
count of the moſt northern Part of Great-Britain, © 
ſo far as it has fallen within my Knowledge. 5 

Tux Highlands take up more than one half d 
Scotland : They extend from Dunbarton, near tte 
Mouth of the River Clyde, to the northermoſt Pat ¶ ce 
of the Iſland, which is above two hundred Mile, *"* 
and their Breadth is from fifty to above an h hve 
dred. But how to deſcribe em to you, fo as de 
give you any tolerable idea of ſuch a rugged Cour hay 
try; to you, I ſay, who have never been out d the 
the South of England, is, I fear, a Taſk altogethe D a 
impracticable. Far 


Ix it had been poſſible for me to procure 
Landſkip (I ſhould ſay Heathſkip, or Rockſtiſſi 
of any one tremendous View among the Mou 
tains, it would be ſatisfactory and informing 1 
one ſingle Caſt of the Eye * Language, yo 
know, can only communicate Ideas, as it wer 
by Retail; and a Deſcription of one Part of 4 
Object, which is compoſed of many, * | 

weake 
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weakens another that went before: Whereas Paint- 
ing not only ſhews the whole intire at one View, 
but leaves the ſeveral Parts to be examin'd ſepa- 
rately, and at Leiſure, by the Eye. 

FRom Words we can only receive a Notion of 
ſuch unknown Objects, as bear ſome Reſemblance 
with others we have ſeen; but Painting can even 
create Ideas of Bodies, utterly unlike to any Thing 
that ever appear'd to our Sight. 

Tavs am I entering upon my moſt difficult 
Taſk; for the Cuſtoms and Manners of the High- 
landers will give me little Trouble more than the 
Tranſcribing. But, as I believe I am the firſt. 
who ever attempted a minute Deſcription of any 
el ich Mountains, I cannot but greatly doubt of my 
l Succeſs herein; and nothing but your Friendſhip 
Ac. od your Requeſt (which to me is a Command) 
could have engaged me to hazard my Credit even 
with you (indulgent as you are) by an Undertaking,. 
wherein the. Odds are ſo-much againſt me. 

Bur to begin —— The Highlands are, for the 
greateſt Part, compoſed of Hills as it were piled 
one upon another, till the Complication riſes and 
ſwells to Mountains; of which the Heads are fre- 
quently above the Clouds, and near the Summit 
have vaſt Hollows fill'd up with Snow, which, on 
the North Side, continues all the Year long. 

FROM the Weſt Coaſt they riſe, as it were, in: 
Progreſſion upwards, toward the midland Country, 
Laſtward (for on the Eaſt Side of the Ifland they 
are not generally quite ſo high) and their Ridges, 
for the moſt Part, run Weſt and Eaſt, or near 
thoſe Points, as do likewiſe all the yet diſcover'd 
Beds or Seams of Minerals they contain; with 
wary 1 have good Reaſon to believe they are well 
urniſh'd. 
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Tuts Poſition of the Mountains has created 
Arguments for the Truth of à univerſal Deluge, 
as if the Waters had formed thoſe vaſt Inequal: 
ties, by ruſhing violently from Eaſt to Wet. 
Tux Summits of the Higheſt are moſtly deſi 
tute of Earth, and the huge naked Rocks, bein 
Juſt above the Heath, produce the diſagreeabk 
Appearance of a ſcabbed Head, eſpecially when they 
appear to the View in a conical Figure; for x 
you proceed round em in Valleys, on lefler Hill, 
or the Sides of other Mountains, their Form varies 
according to the Situation of the Eye that behold 
em. | 
Tn are cloath'd with Heath, interſpers' 
with Rocks, and it is very rare to ſee any Spot df 
Graſs; for thoſe (few as they are) lie conceal'd 
from an ontward View, in Flats and Hollow 
among the Hills. There are indeed fome Moun- 
tains that have Woods of Fir, or fmall Oaks on 
their Declivity, where the Root of one Tree b 
almoſt upon a Line, with the Top of another: 
Theſe are rarely ſeen in a Journey; what there 
may be behind, out of all common Ways, I do not 
know, but none of them will pay for felling and 
removing over Rocks, Bogs, Precipices and Con- 
veyance by rocky Rivers, except ſuch as are near 
the Sea-Coaſt, and hardly thoſe; as I believe the 
1 Company will find in the Conclu- 
n. 
I Have already mention'd the Spaces of Snow, 
near the Tops of the Mountains: They are great 
Hollows, appearing below' as ſmall Spots of white 
(I will ſuppoſe of the Dimenſions of a pretty large 
Table) but they are fo diminiſh'd to the Eye by 
their vaſt Height and Diſtance, from, perhaps, 4 
Mile, or more in Length, and Breadth proport- 
onable. This I know by Experience, having f 


over 
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over ſuch a Patch of Snow in the Month of June: 
The Surface was ſmooth, not ſlippery, and fo 
hard, my Horſe's Feet made little or no Impreſ- 
fon on it; and in one Place I rid over a Bridge of 
Snow, hollow'd into a Kind of Arch, I then made 
no doubt this Paſſage for the Water, at Bottom of 
the deep Burne, was open'd by the Warmth of 
Springs; of which, I ſuppoſe, in dry Weather, 
the Current was wholly compoſed. 

FROM the Tops of the Mountains there deſcend 
deep, wide and winding Hollows, plough'd into 
the Sides, by the Weight and violent Rapidity of 
the Waters; which often looſen and bring down 
Stones of an incredible Bigneſs. 

Or one of theſe Hollows, only Part appears to 
Sight, in different Places of the Deſcent ; the reſt 
is loſt to View, in Meanders among the Hills. 

WEN the uppermoſt. Waters begin to appear 
with white Streaks in theſe Cavities, the Inhabi- 
tants, who are within View of the Height, ſay, The 
Grey Mare's Tail _ to grow, and it ſerves to 
them as a Monitor of enſuing Peril, if at that Time 
they venture far from Home; becauſe they might 
be in Danger, by Waters, to have all Communi- 
cation cut off between them and Shelter or Suſte- 
nance. And they are very ſkilful to judge, in what 
Courfe of Time the Rivers and Burnes will become 
impaſſable. | 

Taz daſhing and foaming of thefe Cataracts 
among the Rocks make em look exceeding white, 
by Comparifon with the bordering Heath; but 
when the Mountains are cover'd with Snow, and 
that is melting, then thoſe Streams of Water, 
compared with the Whiteneſs near *em, look of a 
lirty yellowiſh Colour, from the Soil and Sulphur 
mix'd with them as they deſcend. But every 
Thing, you know, is this, or that, by Compariſon. 

| I SHALL 
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I SHALL ſoon conclude this Deſcription of the 
outward Appearance of the Mountains, which | 


am already tired of, as a diſagreeable Subject, and v 
I believe you are ſo too; but for your future Eaſe 
in that Particular, there is not much more Variety 4 


in it, but gloomy Spaces, different Rocks, Heath, 
and high,. and low. 9 
To caſt one's Eye from an Eminence toward zl; 
Group of them, they appear ſtill one above ano- 55 
ther, fainter and fainter, according to the aerial fi 
Perſpective, and the whole of a diſmal gloomy | 
Brown, drawing upon a dirty Purple; and moſt 
of all diſagreeable, when the Heath is in Bloom. 
THosst Ridges of the Mountains that appear 
next to the Æther, by their rugged, irregular 
Lines, the Heath and black Rocks, are rendered 
extremely harſh to the Eye, by appearing cloſe 
to that diaphanous Body, without any Medium to 
ſoften the Oppoſition, and the clearer the Day, 
the more rude and offenſive they are to the Sight; 
yet in ſome few Places, where any white Cr 
are a-top, that Harſhneſs is ſomething ſoftened. 
Bur of all the Views, I think the moſt horrid 
is, to look at the Hills from Eaſt to Weſt, or viz 
verſa; for then the Eye penetrates far among em, 
and ſees, more particularly, their ſtupendous Bulk 
frightful Irregularity, and horrid Gloom, made ye] Hu 
more ſombrous by the Shades and faint Refledtion f 7x 
they communicate one to another. 
As a Specimen of the Height of thoſe Moun- of 
tains, I ſhall here take notice of one in Lochaber, ff + 
called Benevis; which from the Level below, to * 
that Part of the Summit only, which appears to ver 
View, has been ſeveral Times meaſured by d mee 
ferent Artiſts, and found to be three Quarters of pe 
Mile of perpendicular Height. 
T 
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the W Ir is reckoned ſeven Scots Miles to that Part, 
\ 1 8: here it begins to be inacceſſible. 
nd Some Engliſh Officers took it in the Fancy to 
aſe go to the Top, but could not attain it for Bogs and 
0 huge perpendicular Rocks; and when they were 


got as high as they could go, they found a vaſt 
Change in the Quality of the Air, ſaw nothing but 
lc Tops of other Mountains, and altogether a 
n0-WProſpect of one tremendous Heath, with here and 
rial N cdere ſome Spots of Craggs and Snow. 
Mo Tais wild Expedition, in aſcending round and 
nolt Wound the Hills; in finding acceſſible Places, help- 
ing one another up the Rocks, in Diſappointments, 
dear A and their returning to the Foot of the Mountain, 
wok em up a whole Summer's Day, from five in 
the Morning. This is according to their own Re- 
ation. But they were fortunate in an Article of 
the greateſt Importance to them, i. e. That the 
Mountain happened to be free from Clouds while 
they were on it, which is a Thing not very com- 
mon in that dabbled Part of the Iſland, the Weſ- 
tern Hills; I fay, if thoſe condenſed Vapours had 
paſs d, while they were at any conſiderable Height, 
vB and had continued, there would have been no 
em Means left for them to find their Way down, and 
* they muſt have periſhed with Cold, Wet, and 
a Hunger. 
bon is paſting to the Heart of the Highlands, we 
proceed from bad to worſe, which makes the wor 
Fall the leſs ſurprizing; but I have often heard 
aber BN it ſaid, by my Countrymen, that they verily be- 
„e heved, if an Inhabitant of the South of England 
were to be brought blindfold into ſome narrow 
rocky Hollow, encloſed with theſe horrid Prof- 
peas, and there to have his Bandage taken off, he 
would be ready to die with Fear, as thinking it 
Ir impoſſible 
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impoſſible he ſhould ever get out to return to his 
native Country. 

Now what do you think of a poetical Moun. 
tain, ſmooth and ny of Aſcent, cloathed with x 
verdant flowery Turt, where Shepherds tend their 
—_ ſitting under the Shade of tall Poplar, 


c. 

In ſhort, what do you think of Richmond Hill 
where we have paſſed ſo many Hours together, 
delighted with the beautiful Proſpect. 

Bur after this Deſcription of theſe Mountains, 
it is not unlikely you may aſk, of what Uſe can be 
ſuch monſtrous Excreſcences ? 

To this I ſhould anſwer — They contain 
Minerals, as I ſaid before; and ſerve for the breed- 
ing and feeding of Cattle, wild Fowls and other 
uſeful Animals, which coſt little or nothing in 
keeping. 

Tux break the Clouds, and not only repleniſh 
the Rivers, but colle& great Quantities of Water 
into Lakes and other vaſt Reſervoirs, where they 
are huſbanded, as I may fay, for the Uſe of Man- 
kind in Time of Drought; and thence, by their 
Gravity, perforate the Crannies of Rocks, and 
looſer Strata, and work their Way either perpen- 
dicularly, horizontally, or obliquely; the two 
latter, when they meet with ſolid Rock, Clay, ot 
ſome other — Stratum, till they find proper 
Paſſages downward, and, in the End, form the 
Springs below. And certainly, it is the Deformityj 
of the Hills that makes the Natives cenceive of 
their naked Straths and Glens, as of the moſt beau- 
tiful Objects in. Nature. 
Bur, as I ſuppoſe you are unacquainted with 
theſe Words, I ſhall, here, take Occaſion to ex- 
plain them to you. 

| A Strath 
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A Strath is a flat Space of arable Land, lying 
long the Side or Sides of ſome capital River, be- 
cen the Water and the Feet of the Hills; and 
zeps its Name *till the River comes to be confined 
a narrow Space, by ſtony Moors, Rocks, or 
Vindings among the Mountains. 

Tux Glen is a little Spot of Corn Country, b 
be Sides of ſome ſmall River or Rivulet, likewiſe 
er, Mhounded by Hills; this is in general; but there 
e ſome Spaces that are called Glens, from their 
ins, king Flats in deep Hollows, between the high 
\ be bontains, although they are perfectly barren, as 
n-dou, or the black Glen, Glen-Almond, c. 
By the Way, this Glen-Almond is a Hollow fo 
ry narrow, and the Mountains, on each Side, fo 
zep and high, that the Sun is ſeen therein no more 
an between two and three Hours in the longeſt 
Yay. 
Now let us go among the Hills, and fee if we 
n find ſomething more agreeable than their out- 
ad Appearance. And to that End I ſhall give 
u the Journal of two Days Progreſs ; which, I 


heir Nleve, will better anſwer the Purpofe than a diſ- 
and Whinted Account of the Inconvenience, Hazards, 
den- Hardſhips, that attend a Traveller in the Heart 
two WF the Highlands. But before I begin the parti- 


ar Account of my Progreſs, I ſhall venture at a 
neral Deſcription of one of the Mountain Spaces 
tween Glen and Glen: And when that is done, 
u may make the Compariſon with one of our 
thern Rambles ; in which, without any previous 
ue, we uſed to wander from Place to Place, juſt 
s the Beauty of the Country invited. 
How have we been pleas'd with the eafy Aſcent 
an Eminence, which almoſt imperceptibly 
wght us to the beautiful Proſpects ſeen from its 
mit? What a delightful Variety of Fields, and 
Meadows 
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Meadows of various Teints of Green, adorn'd wit 
Trees and blooming Hedges; and the whole i 
belliſh'd with Woods, Groves, Waters, Floc 
Herds, and magnificent Seats of the Happy 
leaſt ſeemingly fo) and every other riſing Groun 
opening a new and lovely Landſkip. 

Bur in one of theſe Monts (as the Highlande 
call *em) ſoon after your Entrance upon the fir 
Hill you loſe, for good and all, the Sight of t 
Plain from whence you parted ; and nothing fo 
lows but the View of Rocks and Heath, both ht 
neath and on every Side, with high and barr 
Mountains round about. 

Tnus you creep ſlowly on, between the Hil 
in rocky Ways, ſometimes over thoſe. Eminence 
and often on their Declivity, continually hopin 
the next Ridge before you will be the Summit 
the higheſt, and ſo often deceived in that Hope, 
almoſt to deſpair of ever reaching the 'Top: / 
thus you are ſtil riſing by long Aſcents, and agi 
deſcending by ſhorter, till you arrive at the highe 
Ground, from whence you go down in much 
fame Manner, reverſed, and never have the Gle 
in View, that you wiſh to ſee, as the End of ye 
preſent Trouble, ?till you are juſt upon it. 
when you are there, the Inconveniences (thouy 
not the Hazards) are almoſt as great as 1n ti 
tedious Paſſage to it. 

As an Introduction to my Journal, I mult : 
quaint you, that I was adviſed to take with 
ſome cold Proviſions, and Oats for my Horle 
there being no Place of Refreſhment, *t} the U 
of my firſt Day's Journey. 


The 2d of October, 172—. 


SET out with one Servant, and a Guide 4 We) 
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ater, becauſe no Stranger (or even a Native, 
nacquainted with the Way) can venture among 
e Hills, without a Conductor; for if he once 
wes aſide, and moſt eſpecially, if Snow ſhould 
all (which may happen on the very Hills, at any 
aſon of the Year.) In that, or any other Caſe, 
may wander into a Bog, to impaſſable Burnes 
r Rocks, and Every ne plus ultra oblige him to 
ange his Courſe, till he wanders from all Hopes 
f ever again ſeeing the Face of a human Crea- 


re, 
On if he ſhould accidentally hit upon the Way 
rom whence he ſtray'd, he would not diftinguiſh it 
rom another; there is ſuch a ſeeming Sameneſs in 


the rocky Places. 
op Ox again, If he ſhould happen to meet with 
mit me Highlander, and one that was not unwilling 


o give him Directions, he could not declare his 
ants, as being a Stranger to the Language of 
e Country: In ſhort, one might as well think of 
making a Sea Voyage without Sun, Moon, Stars, 
r Compaſs, as pretend to know which Way to 
ike, when loſt among the Hills and Mountains. 
BuT to return to my Journal, from which I 
ve 1 though not with much Danger; it 
king at firſt ſetting out, and my Guide with me. 
ArTER riding about four Miles of pretty good 
koad, over _— Moors, hilly, but none high or 


ult t ſteep Aſcent, I came to a ſmall River, where 
th Mere was a — U for the Water was too deep and 
dolle pid to paſs the Ford above. The Boat was patch'd 


moſt every where with rough Pieces of Boards, 

nd the Oars were kept in their Places, by ſmall 

bands of twiſted Sticks. 

| couLD not but enquire its Age, feeing it had 

many Marks of Antiquity ; and was told by the 

frry-man, it had belong'd to his Father, an Avi 
ve 
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above ſixty Years old. This put me in mind gf 
the Knife, which was of an extraordinary Age, by 
had, at Times, been repair'd with many ng 
Blades and Handles. But in moſt Places of the 
Highlands, where there is a Boat (which is ve 
rare) it is much worſe than this, and not latg 
enough to receive a Horſe; and therefore he 
ſwam at the Stern, while ſomebody holds up hi 
Head, by a Halter or Bridle. 

Taz Horſes ſwim very well at firſt ſetting out 
but if the Water be wide, in Time they general} 
turn themſelves on one of their Sides; and patient) 
ſuffer themſelves to be dragg'd along. 

I REMEMBER, one of theſe Boats was fo ven 
much out of Repair, we were forced to ſtand upo 
Clods of Turf, to ſtop the Leaks in her Bottom 
while we paſs'd acroſs the River. 

I HALL here conclude, in the Stile of the Neu 
Writers — This to be continued in my next. 
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ROM the River's Side I aſcended a ſteer 
Hill, fo full of large Stones, it was impoſ 
ſible to make a Trot : This continued up and dow? 
about a Mile and Half. 
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AT Foot of the Hill, tolerable Way for a Mile, 
ere being no great Quantity of Stones among the 


mall Burne deſcending from between two Hills, 
vorn deep among the Rocks, rough, rapid, and 


ain had fallen behind the Hills, that were near 
ve; which I could not ſee, becauſe it had a much 
reater Fall of Water, than any of the like Kind 
had paſſed before. 

From hence a Hill five Miles over, chiefly 
ompoſed of leſſer Hills; fo ſtony, it was im- 
oſible to crawl above a Mile in an Hour: But I 
uſt except a ſmall Part of it from this general 
ſcription; for there ran acroſs this Way (or 
kad, as they call it) the End of a Wood of Fir- 
rees, the only one I had ever paſſed. 

Tuis, for the moſt Part, was an eaſy riſing 
loap of about half a Mile. In moſt Places of 
e Surface, it was Bog about two Feet deep, and 
neath was uneven Rock; in other Parts the 
ok and Roots of the Trees appeared to View. 
Tux Roots ſometimes croſſed one another, as 
y ran along a good Way upon the Face of the 
ock; and often above the boggy Part, by both 
inch my Horſes Legs were ſo much entangled, 
a | thought it impoſſible to keep them upon their 
tet. But you would not have been diſpleaſed to 
blerve how the Roots had run along, and felt, as 
vere, for the Crannies of the Rock; and there 
t into 'em, as a Hold againſt the Preſſure of 
nds above. 

Ar the End of this Hill was a River, or rather 
ſteegulet, and near the Edge of it, a ſmall graſſy 
npo ; fuch as I had not ſeen in all my Way, but 
on Place not inhabited. Here J ſtopp'd to bait. 
own Proviſions were laid upon the Foot of a 


Rock, 


eath, but very uneven; and at the End of it a 


eep, and dangerous to paſs. I concluded ſome. 


I 
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Rock, and the Oats upon a Kind of moſly Gra 
as the cleaneſt Place for the Horſes feeding, 
. WuaiLE I was taking ſome Refreſhment, Chancy 
rovided me with a more agreeable Repaſt ; the 
Pleaſure of the Mind. I happened to eſpy a po 
Highlander at a great Height, upon the Decliyi 
of a high Hill; and ordered my Guide to call hin 
down. The Traucbo (or come hither) ſeemed agree 
able to him, and he came down with wonderfy 
Celerity, conſidering the Roughneſs of the Hil] 
and aſking what was my Will in his Language, he 
was given to underſtand I wanted him only to e 
and drink. This unexpected Anſwer raifed ſuc 
Joy in the poor Creature, as he could not hely 
ſhewing it by ſkipping about, and expreſlin 
Sounds of Satisfaction. And when I was retire 
a little Way down the River, to give the Men u 
Opportunity of enjoying themſelves with leſs Re 
ſtraint, there was ſuch Mirth among the Three 
as I thought a ſufficient Recompence for my ta 
mer Fatigue. lite 

Bor perhaps you may queſtion how there cou 
be ſuch Merriment, with nothing but Water? 

I CARRIED with me a Quart Bottle of Brandy 
for my Man and the Guide; and for mylſclt, 
had always in my Journeys a Pocket-Piſtol, loade 
with Brandy, mixed with Juice of Lemons (whe 
they were to be had) which again mingled wit 
Water, in a wooden Cup, was upon ſuch Oc 
ſions my Table-Drink. 

WHEN we had truſs'd up our Baggage, I 
tered the Ford, and paſſed it, not without Dange 
the Bottom being filled with large Stones, the Cu 
rent rapid, a ſteep rocky Deſcent to the Wat! 
and a Riſing on the farther Side, much worſe; fins, 
having mounted a little Way up the Declivity, Med 


turning the Corner of a Rock, I came to 2 
ceedin 
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ding ſteep Part before I was aware of it, where 
thought my Horſe would have gone down back- 
ids, much faſter than he went up; but I re- 
ered a ſmall Flat of the Rock, and diſmount- 


J. / 
THERE was nothing remarkable afterwards, *till 
came near the Top of the Hill; where there was 
keming Plain of about a hundred and fifty Yards, 
xtween me and the Summit. 

No ſooner was I upon the Edge of it, but my 
vide deſired me to alight; and then I perceived 
was a Bog, or Peatmoſs, as they call it. 

| Hap Experience enough of theſe deceitful 
faces, to order that the Horſes ſhould be led 
ſeparate Parts; leſt, if one broke the Turf, the 
her treading in his Steps, might ſink. | 
Tux Horſe I uſed to ride, having little Weight 
ut his own, went on pretty ſucceſsfully ; only 
vw and then breaking the Surface a little, but the 
ber that carried my Portmanteau, and being not 
ute ſo nimble, was much in Danger, *till near 
further End, and there he funk. But it luckily 
pppened to be in a Part, where his long Legs 
ent to the Bottom, which is generally hard 
*"% or Rock; but he was in, almoſt up to the 


By this Time my own (for Diſtinction) was 
ite free of the Bog, and being frighted, ſtood 
ry tamely by himſelf ; which he would not have 
ne at another Time. In the mean while we 
ere forced to wait at a Diſtance, while the other 
s flouncing and throwing the Dirt about him; 
there was no Means of coming near him to 
e him of the heavy Burthen he had upon his 
bins, by which he was ſometimes in danger to be 
ned upon his Back, when he roſe to break the 
g before him. But in about a Quarter - an 

| our 
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Hour he got out, bedaubed with the Slough, ſha 
ing with Fear, and his Head and Neck all over 
a Foam. 

THr1rs Bog was ſtiff enough at that Time, 
bear the Country Garrons in any Part of it. By 
it is obſerved of the Engliſh Horſes, that when the 
find themſelves hampered, they ftand till, 2 
tremble 'till they ſink, and then they ſtruggle yi 
lently, and work themſelves further in; and if th 
Bog be deep, as moſt of them are, it is next toi 
poſſible to get them out, otherwiſe than by diggin 
them a Paſſage. But the little Highland Hobbie 
when they find themſelves bogged, will lie fi 
*till they are relieved. And beſides being bred! 
the Mountains, they have learnt to avoid th 
weaker Parts of the Mire; and ſometimes a 
own Horſes having put down their Heads, 
ſmelt to the Bog, will refuſe to enter upon it. 

'THERE is a certain Lord in one of the m 
northern Parts, who makes Uſe of the little G: 
rons for the Bogs and rough Ways; but ha 
ſizable Horſe led with him, to carry him throu 
the deep and rapid Fords. 

As for myſelf, I was harraſſed on this Sloup 
by winding about from Place to Place, to find (u 
Tufts as were within my Stride or Leap, in 
heavy Boots with high Heels; which, by 
Spring, when the little Hillocks were too far 
ſunder, broke the Turf, and then I threw my 
down toward the next Protuberance : But to 
Guide it ſeemed nothing; he was light of Bo 
ſhod with flat Br-eues, wide in the Soles, 1 
accuſtomed to a particular Step, ſuited to the 0 
cafion. 

Tris Hill was about three Quarters of a Vl 
over, and had but a ſhort Deſcent on the fat 


N „ 
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tide, Rough indeed, but not remarkable in this 
Country. 

I HAD now five computed Miles to go, before I 
came to my firſt Aſylum ; that is, five Scots Miles, 
which, as in the North of England, are longer than 
yours, as three is to two. And if the Difficulty of 
the Way were to be taken into the Account, it 
might well be called Fifteen. 

Ta1s (except about three Quarters of a Mile of 
heathy Ground, pretty free from Stones and 
Rocks) conſiſted of ſtony Moors, almoſt impracti- 
cable for a Horſe with his Rider; and likewiſe of 
rocky Way, where we were obliged to diſmount, 
and ſometimes climb, and otherwhiles ſlide down. 
But what vexed me moſt of all, they called it a 
Road: Vet after all, I muſt confeſs, it was pre- 
ferable to a boggy Way. The great Difficulty 
was to wind about with the Horſes, and find ſuch 
Places as they could poſſibly be got over. 

Wurd we came near the Foot of the lowermoſt 
Hill, I diſcovered a pretty large Glen, which before 
was not to be ſeen. I believe it might be about a 
Quarter of a Mile wide, encloſed by exceeding 
high Mountains, with nine dwelling Huts ; beſides 
2 few others of a leſſer Size, for Barns and Stables. 
This they call a Town, with a pompous Name be- 
longing to it; but the Comfort of being near the 
End of my Day's Journey (heartily tired) was mixed 
vith the Allay of a pretty wide River, that ran be- 
tween me and my Lodging. 

Having paſſed the Hill, I entered the River; 
my Horſe being almoſt at once up to his Mid- 
ſdes. The Guide led him by the Bridle, as he 
vas ſometimes climbing over the looſe Stones, 
Which lay in all Poſitions; and many of them two 
or three Feet diameter. At other Times, with 
tis Noſe in the Water, and mounted up behind. 
K Thus 
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'Thus he proceeded with the utmoſt Caution, ne. 
ver removing one Foot, *till he found the others 
firm; and all the while ſeeming impatient of tte 
Preſſure of the Torrent, as if he was ſenſible, thi 
once loſing his Footing, he ſhould be driven away, 
and daſhed againſt the Rocks below. 
| In other rapid Rivers, where I was ſomething 
acquainted with the Fords, by having paſſed then 
before, tho? never ſo ſtony, I thought the Leader 
of my Horſe to be an Incumbrance to him ; and 
I have always found (as the Rivers, while they are 
paſſable, are pretty clear) the Horſe is the furef: 
Judge of his own Safety. Perhaps ſome would 
think it ſtrange I ſpeak in this Manner of a Cres. 
ture, that we proudly call irrational. 

THERE is a certain Giddineſs attends the violent 
Paſſage of the Water, when one is in it, and there. 
fore I always at entering reſolved to keep my Eye 
ſteadily fixed on ſome remarkable Stone on the 
Shore of the farther Side, and my Horſe's Ears a 
near as I could in a Line with it, leaving him to 
chuſe his Steps; for the Rider, eſpecially if he 
caſts his Eye down the Torrent, does not knov 
whether he goes directly forward or not, but fan. 
cies he is carried (like the Lee-way of a Shy, 
Sideways) along with the Stream. If he can't fo. 
bear looking afide, it's beſt to turn his Face toward 
the coming Current. 

ANOTHER Precaution is (and you can't uſe too 
many) to let your Legs hang in the Water, and 
where the Stones will permit, to preſerve a firmeſ 
Seat; in caſe of any ſudden Slide or Stumble. 

By what I have been ſaying, you will percene 
I till retain the Cuſtom of my own Country, i 
not ſending my Servant before me through thele 
dangerous Waters, as is the conſtant Practice 0 


all the Natives of Scotland; nor could 1 pro 
wit 
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ith myſelf to do ſo, at leaſt, unleſs like theirs, 


ine always went before me in ſmooth as well as 
2d Roads. But in that, there are ſeveral Incon- 
eniencies, and altho* a Servant may, by ſome, be 
ontemned for his ſervile Circumſtance of Life, I 
ould never bear the Thoughts of expoſing him to 


nsngers for my own Safety and Security; leſt he 
cm ould deſpiſe me with more Juſtice, and in a 
derWreater Degree, for the Want of a neceſſary Re- 
and ution and Fortitude. 


| SHALL here mention a whimſical Expedient, 
inſt the Danger of theſe Highland Fords. 

Ax Officer, who was lately quartered at one of 
he Barracks, in a very mountainous Part of the 
puntry, when he travelled, carried with him a 
lent ng Rope: This was to be put round his Body, 
ere · under his Arms, and thoſe that attended him were 
Eel wade the River, and hold the Rope on the other 
ide; that if any Accident ſhould happen to him 
y Depth of Water, or the Failure of his Horſe, 
ey might prevent his being carried down the 
urrent, and drag him aſhore. 


noi Tur Inſtant I had recovered the farther Side of 
fan. e River, there appeared near the Water fix 
* ghland Men and a Woman: Theſe I ſuppoſe 
fol- 


al coaſted the Stream over Rocks, and along the 
des of ſteep Hills; for I had not ſeen them be- 
Ire, 

SEEING they were preparing to wade, I ſtay'd 
d obſerve em. Firſt, the Men and the Woman 
cked up their Petticoats, then they caſt them- 
hes into a Rank, with the Female in the Middle; 


ceive d laid their Arms over one another's Shoulders; 

ID p (I ſaw they had placed the ſtrongeſt toward the 

* team, as beſt able to reſiſt the Force of the Tor- 
nt, 
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In their Paſſage the large ſlippery Stones mad 


ſome of them now and then to looſe their Footing 
and on thoſe Occaſions the whole Rank change 
Colour and Countenance. 

I BELIEVE no Painter ever remarked fo ſtroll 
Impreſſions of Fear and Hope on a human Fac 
with ſo many and ſudden Succeſſions of thoſe twill 
oppoſite Paſſions, as I obſerved among thoſe poy 
People; but in the Highlands this is no uncommoli 
Thing. 

PERHAPS you will aſk —— How does a ſingh 
Highlander ſupport himſelf againſt ſo great 
Force? He bears himſelf up againſt the Stream 
with a Stick, which he always carries with hin 
for that Purpoſe. | 

As I am now at the End of my firſt Day 
Journey, and have no Mind to reſume this di 
agreeable Subject in another Place, I ſhall | 
Leave to mention one Danger more attending the 
Highland Fords: And that is, the ſudden Guſſe 
of Waters that ſometimes deſcend from behind the 
adjacent Hills; inſomuch, that when the Rin 
has not been above a Foot deep, the Paſſenged 
thinking himſelf ſecure, has been overtaken an 
carried away by the Torrent. 

Such Accidents have happened twice with 
my Knowledge, in two different ſmall River 
both within ſeven Miles of this Town. One to: 
Exciſeman, and the Meſſenger who was carrying 
him from hence to Edinburgh, in order to anſue 
ſome Accuſations relating to his Office. I 
other to two young Fellows of a neighbouring} 
Clan; all drowned in the Manner abovement 
oned: And from theſe two Inſtances we may rei 
ſonably conclude, that many Accidents of the ſams 
Nature have happened; eſpecially in more mou! 


tainous Parts, and thoſe hardly ever known, but | | 
t , 
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e narrow Neighbourhoods of the unhappy Suf- 


erers. 
Wren I came to my Inn, I found. the Stable- 
Door too low to receive my large Horſes, tho* high 
Wnough for the Country Garrons, ſo the Frame 
s taken out, and a ſmall Part of the Roof pulled. 
own for their Admittance; for which Damage I 
ad a Shilling to pay the next Morning: My Fear 
ras, the Hut being weak and ſmall, they would 
ull it about their Ears; for that Miſchance had 
appened to a Gentleman, who bore me Company 

a former Journey, but his Horſes were not much 
urt by the Ruins. 

WEN Oats were brought, I found: them ſo 
cht, and ſo much ſprouted, that, taking up a 
andful, others hung to 'em, in Succeſſion like a 
luſter of Bees; but of ſuch Corn it is the Cuſtoms 
0 give double Meaſure. 

My next Care was to provide for myſelf; and to 
hat End I entered the dwelling Houſe. There my 

ndlady fat with a Parcel of Children about her, 
me quite, and others almoſt naked, by a little 
eat Fire, in the Middle of the Hut; and over 
he Fire-Place was a ſmall Hole in the Roof for a 
himney. The Floor was common Earth, very 
neven, and no where dry, but near the Fire; 
din the Corners, where no Foot had carried the 
uddy Dirt from without Doors. 
Tux Skeleton of the Hut was formed of ſmall 
rooked Timber; but the Beam for the Roof was 
ee, out of all Proporflon. This is to render 
he Weight of the whole more fit to reſiſt the vio- 
nt Flurries of Wind, that frequently ruſh into 
he Plains, from the Openings of the Mountains; 
the whole Fabrick was ſet upon the Surface of 
> Ground, like a Table, Stool, or other Move- 
le, 
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Hence comes the Highlander's Complimen; 
or Health, in drinking to his Friend — For, as ye 
ſay among familiar Acquaintance — To your Fir, 
Side; he ſays much to the ſame Purpoſe — Ty 
your Roof Tree, alluding to the Family's Safety 
from Tempeſts. 

Tux Walls were about four Feet high, line 
with Sticks watled like a Hurdle, built on the Out 
ſide with Turf; and thinner Slices of the ſame 
ſerved for Tiling. This laſt they call Divet. 

WHEN the Hut has been built ſome Time, 
it is covered with Weeds and Graſs; and I 4 
aſſure you J have ſeen Sheep, that had got up fron / 
the Foot of an adjoining Hill, feeding upon t 
Top of the Houſe. tor 

Ir there happens to be any Continuance of dry Bec 
Weather, which is pretty rare, the Worms di par 
out of the Divet, for want of Moiſture ; in al 
much that I have ſhuddered at the Apprehenſoi pro 
of their falling into the Diſh, when I have ben 
cating. 
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T alittle Diſtance, was another Hut, where 

Preparations were making for my Recep- 
ton. It was ſomething leſs, but contained two 
Beds, or Boxes to lie in, and was kept as an A- 
partment, for People of DiſtinQtion ; or, which is 
all one, for ſuch as ſeem by their Appearance to 
promiſe Expence. And indeed, I have often 
found but little Difference in that Article, between 
one of thoſe Huts and the beſt Inn in England. 
Nay, if I were to reckon the Value of what I had 
for my own Uſe, by the Country Price, it would 
appear to be ten Times dearer : But it is not the 
Maxim of the Highlands alone (as we know) that 
thoſe who travel muſt pay for ſuch as ſtay at Home 
and really the Highland Gentlemen themſelves are 
leſs ſcrupulous of Expence in theſe publick Huts, 
than any where elſe. And their Example, in 
great Meaſure, authorifes Impoſitions upon Stran- 
Fes who may complain, but can have no Re- 
reſs. 
Tax Landlord not only fits down with you, as 
in the northern Lowlands, but in ſome little Time 
aſks Leave (and ſometimes not) to introduce his 


Brother, Couſin, or more, who are all to drink 
your Honour's Health in Uſy; which, tho a2 
| | ſtrong. +42. 
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ſtrong Spirit, is to them like Water. And this 
I have often ſeen *em drink out of a Scollop Shell, 
And in other Journeys, notwithſtanding their great 

- Familiarity with me, I have ſeveral Times ſeen 

my Servant at a Loſs how to behave, when the 

Highlander has turned about, and very formally 
drank to him: And when TI have baited, and eaten 
two or three Eggs, and nothing elſe to be had, 
when I aſk'd the Queſtion, What is there for eat- 
ing? The Anſwer has been, Nothing for you, Wnt 
Sir; but Sixpence for your Man. 

THE Hoſt, who is rarely other than a Gentle. 
man, 1s Interpreter between you and thoſe who 
don't ſpeak Engliſh; ſo that you loſe nothing of 
what any one has to ſay relating to the Antiquity 
of their Family, or the heroick Actions of their {Whew 
Anceſtors in War, with ſome other Clan. 

Is the Gueſt be a Stranger, not ſeen before, 
by the Man of the Houle, he takes the firſt Oppor- 
tunity to enquire of the Servant, from whence hi 
Maſter came, who he is, whither he is going, 
and what his Buſineſs in that Country? And if the 
Fellow happens to be ſurly, as thinking the En- 
quiry impertinent, perhaps chiefly from the High- 
lander's poor Appearance, then the Maſter is ſure 
to be ſubtilly ſifted (if not aſked) for the Secret; and ſion 
if obtained, it is a help to Converſation, with his 
future Gueſts. 

___ Noricse at laſt was brought me, that my Apart- 
ment was ready; but at going out from the fir 
Hovel, the other ſeemed to be all on Fire within: 
For the Smoke came pouring out, through the 
Ribs and Roof all over; but chiefly. out at the Ne 
Door, which was not four Feet high, ſo that the 
whole made the Appearance (I have ſeen) of 4 
fuming Dunghil removed, and freſh piled up 

agalll 
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this Meain, and pretty near the ſame in Colour, Shape, 


ell, ud Size. | | 
reat Ml By the Way, the Highlanders ſay, they love 


een Nhe Smoke; it keeps em warm. But I retired to 
the Wy firſt Shelter, 'till the Peats were grown red, 
ally Wd the Smoke thereby abated. 

ten WM Tris Fewel is ſeldom kept dry, for want of 


onvenience, and. that is one. Reaſon why, in 
zchting, or repleniſhing the Fire, the Smoakyneſs 
ontinues ſo long a Time. And Moggy's puffing of 
with her Petticoat, inſtead of a Pair of Bellows,. 
a dilatory Way. | 
[ BELIEVE you would. willingly know (being an 
wiſhman) what I had to eat. My Fare was a 
uple of roaſted Hens (as they call *em) very poor, 
ew killed, the Skins much broke with pluck- 
g; black with Smoke, and greazed with bad 
re, Wputter. 
or- As I had no great Appetite to that Diſh, I ſpoke 
his Wor ſome hard Eggs; made my Supper of the 
ng, Molks, and waſhed 'em down with a. Bottle of 
the Nod ſmall Claret. 
My Bed had clean Sheets and Blankets ; but 
hich was. beſt of all (tho* Negative) I found no 
nconvenience. from thoſe troubleſome Compa- 
lons, with which moſt other Huts abound. But 
e bare Mention of *em brings to my Remem- 
rance a Paſſage between two Officers of the. 
my, the Morning after a Highland Night's 
dging.. 1 | 
Car was taking off the ſloweſt Kind of the. 
o, when the other cried out, Z — ds, what 
re you doing ? — Let us firſt ſecure the Dra- 
00ns ; we can take the Foot at Leiſure. 
But I had like to have forgot a Miſchance, 
at happened to me the next Morning; for riſing, 
ly, and getting out of my Box pretty haſtily, I. 
K 5 | unluckily 


ad, 
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unluckily ſet my Foot in the Ghamber-Pot, of 
Hole in the Ground by the Bed-ſide, which wal th 
made to ſerve for that Uſe, in caſe of Occaſion, of 

I SHALL not trouble you with any Thing that th 
paſſed, *till I mounted on Horſe-back, only for Fe 
want of ſomething more proper for Breakfaſt, MW M 
I took up with a little Brandy, Water, Sugar fe. 
and Volks of Eggs, beat up together; which 1M th 
think they call Ol/d-Man's Mill. at 

I was now provided with a new Guide, for the 1 
Skill of my firſt extended no farther than thigh 
Place; but this could ſpeak no Engliſh, which 
found afterwards to be an Inconvenience. 


Second Day. 


AT mounting I received many Compliments 
from mine Hoſt ; but the moſt earneſt was, that 
common one of wiſhing me good Weather. For 
like the Sea-faring Man, my Safety depende 
upon it; eſpecially at that Seaſon of the Year. 

- As the Plain lay before me, I thought it all ft 
for Culture; but in riding along, I obſerved 
good deal of it was Bog, and here and there Rod 
even with the Surface: However, my Road ws 
ſmooth; and if I had had Company with me, | 
might have ſaid jeſtingly, as was uſual amony 
us, after rough Way; Come, let us ride this a 
again. 

Ar the End of about a Mile, there was a ſte m 
Aſcent, which they call a Carne; that is an er 
ceeding ſtony Hill, which at ſome Diſtance ſeems 
to have no Space at all, between Stone and Stone 
I thought I could compare it with no Ruggednel 
ſo aptly as to ſuppoſe it like all the different Stone 
in a Maſon's Yard, thrown promiſcuouſly ups 
one another, 'This I paſſed on Foot, at the = 
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of about half a Mile in the Hour. I do not reckon 
the Time that was loſt, in backing my Horſes out 
of a narrow Place without ſide of a Rock; where 
the Way ended with a Precipice of about twenty 
Feet deep. Into this Gap they were led by the 
Miſtake, or Careleſſneſs of my Guide. The De- 
ſcent from the Top of this Carne was ſhort, and 
thence I aſcended another Hill, not fo ſtony; and 
at laſt, by ſeveral others, (which tho? very rough, 
are not reckoned extraordinary in the Highlands) I 
came to a Precipice of about an hundred Yards in 
Length. 

Tux Side of the Mountain below me was al- 
moſt perpendicular; and the reſt above, which 
ſeemed to reach the Clouds, was exceeding ſteep. 
The Path which the Highlanders and their little 
Horſes had worn, was ſcarcely two Feet wide, but 
pretty ſmooth, and below was a Lake, whereinto 
vaſt Pieces of Rock had fallen, which I ſuppoſe 
had made, in ſome Meaſure, the Steepneſs of the 
Precipice; and the Water that appeared between 
ſome of them, ſeemed to be under my Stirrup. 1 
really believe the Path where I was, is twice as 
high from the Lake, as the Croſs of St. Paul's is 
from Ludgate-Hill : And I thought I had good Rea- 
ſon to think ſo; becauſe a few Huts beneath, on 
the farther Side of the Water, which is not dery 
wide, appeared to me, each of em, like a black 
Spot, not much bigger than the Standiſh before. 
me: 

A cxRTAIN Officer of the Army going this 
Way, was ſo terrified with the Sight of the Abyſs, 
that he crept a little higher; fondly imagining he 
ſhould be ſafer above, as being further off from the. 
Danger, and ſo to take hold of the Heath in his 
Paſſage : There, a panick Terror ſeized him, and 
be began to loſe his Forces, finding it _—_ 

cable 
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cable to proceed, and being fearful to quit his 
Hold, and ſlide down, leſt in ſo doing he ſhould 
overſhoot the narrow Path; and had not two Sol. 
diers came to his Aſſiſtance, viz. One who was at 
ſome little Diſtance before him, and the other 
behind, in all Probability he had gone to the Bot- 
tom. But have obſerved, that particular Minds 
are wrought upon by particular Dangers, accord- 
ing to their different Sets of Ideas. I have ſome- 
times travelled in tht Mountains with Officers of 
the Army, and have known one in the Middle of 
a deep and rapid Ford, cry out, he was undone; 
another was terrified with the Fear of his Horſe's 
falling in an exceeding rocky Way; and perhaps 
neither of em would be ſo much ſhocked at the 
Danger that ſo greatly affected the other. Or, it 
may be, either of 'em at ſtanding the Fire of x 
Battery of Cannon. 

BuT for my own Part, I had paſſed over two 
ſuch Precipices before, which rendered it ſome- 
thing leſs terrifying; yet, as I have hinted, | 
choſe to ride it, as I did the laſt of the other two, 
knowing by the firſt I was liable to fear, and that 
my Horſe was not ſubject either to that diſarming 
Paſhon, or to Giddineſs; which, in that Caſe, ! 
take to be the Effect of Apprehenſion. 

IT is a common 'Thing for the Natives to ride 
their Horſes over ſuch little Precipices; but for 
myſelf, I never was upon the Back of one of em. 
And by the Account ſome Highlanders have given 
me of them, I think I ſhould never chuſe it in ſuch 
Places as I have been deſcribing. N 

THERE is in ſome of thoſe Paths, at the very 
Edge or Extremity, a little moſſy Graſs; and 
thoſe Sheltys, being never ſhod, if they are ever ſo 


little Footſore, they will, to favour their Feet, 
| creep 
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his MWereep to the very Brink, which muſt certainly be 


uld Nvery terrible to a Stranger. 

Ir will hardly ever be out of my Memory, how 
at Il was haunted by a Kind of poetical Sentence, aftes 
her MW was over this Precipice; which did not ceaſe till 
ot- Wit was ſupplanted * the new Fear of my Horſe's 
nds Nalling among the Rocks, in my Way from it. 


rd-Ixr was this: 
; of WM © There hov'ring Eagles wait the fatal Trip.“ 


ie; MW By the Way this Bird is frequently ſeen among 
e's Ne Mountains, and I may ſay, ſeverely felt, ſome- 
aps mes, by the Inhabitants, in the Loſs of their 
zmbs, Kids, and even Calves and Colts. 

[ HAD now gone about ſix Miles, and had not 
bove two, as I underſtood afterwards, to the 
lace of baiting. 

In my Way (which I ſhall only ſay, was ve 
ne- Mough and hilly): I met a. Highland Chieftain with 
, I Mourteen Attendants, whoſe Officers about his Per- 
n I ſhall hereafter deſcribe; at leaſt the greateſt 
art of 'em. When we came, as the Sailor ſays, 
Imoſt Broad-ſide and Broad-fide, he eyed me, as 
he would look my Hat off; but as he was at 
ame, and I a Stranger in the Country, I thought 


ide Ne might have made the firſt Overture of Civility, 
for Nd therefore I took little Notice of him and his 
em. MWezzed Followers. 

ven Ox his Part he ſeemed to ſhew a Kind of Diſ- 


uch Nein at my being ſo ſlenderly attended, with a 

lixture of Anger, that I ſhewed him no Reſpe& 
ery Pore his Vafſals; but this might only be my 
and Nurmiſe, yet it looked very like it. 


| 8UppOSED he was going to the Glen, from 
tence I came (for there was no other Hut in all, 


ep my 
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my Way,) and there he might be ſatisfied by the; 
Landlord who I was, c. g 
I SHALL not trouble you with any more at pre. 
ſent, than that I ſafely arrived at my baiting Place; 
for, as I hinted before, there is ſuch a Samenej 
in the Parts of the Hills, that the Deſcription ai 
one rugged Way, Bog, Ford, Qc. will ſerve prer n 
ty well to give you a Notion of the reſt. n 
HERE I deſired to know what I could have forMW.,, 
Dinner; and was told there was ſome undreſſed, 
Mutton. This I eſteemed as a Rarity, but as 1M, 
did not approve the Fingers of either Maid or Mg 
treſs, I ordered my Man (who is an excellenlif,j, 
Cook fo far as a Beef-Stake, or a Mutton-ChoyiM 4. 


to broil me a Chop or two, while I took a litt pin 
Turn to eaſe my Legs; weary with ſitting ſo lon up 
on Horſeback. | ; 


THis proved an intolerable Aﬀront to my Landi ge- 
lady, who raved and ſtormed, and faid, Wha'Ws, 
your Maſter! I have dreſſed for the Laird of thi:hc; 
and the Laird of that, ſuch and ſuch Chiefs; an 
this very Day, ſays ſhe, for the Laird of — 
who I doubted not was the Perſon I met on th 
Hill. 

To be ſhort, ſhe abſolutely refuſed to admit 
any ſuch Innovation, and ſo the Chops ſerved f 


my Man and the Guide; and I had Recourſe Wit ha 
my former Fare, hard Eggs. Higt 
Eccs are ſeldom wanting at the public Hub Het 


tho? by the Poverty of the Poultry, one mig 
wonder how they ſhould have any Inclination t 
produce em. £ 

HRE was no Wine to be had; but as I. carne 
with me a few Lemons in a Net, I drank (on 
ſmall Punch for Refreſhment. When my &. 
vant was preparing the Liquor, my Landl 


came to me, and aſked me ſeriouſly, 1 — „ 
; | pple 
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the Apples he was ſqueezing? And indeed, there are 

as many Lemon-Trees as Apple-Trees in that 
re · ¶ country; nor have they any Kind of Fruit in their 
ce Glens that I know of. \ 

TaxiR Huts are moſtly built on ſome riſing 
rocky Spot, at the Foot of an Hill, ſecure from 
any Burne or Springs, that might deſcend upon 
them from the Mountains ; and thus ſituated, they 
are pretty ſafe from Inundations from above, or be- 
low, and other Ground they cannot ſpare from 
their Corn. And even upon the Skirts of the 
Highlands, where the Laird has indulged two or 
three Trees not far from his Houſe, I have heard 
the Tenant lament the Damage done by the Drop- 
pings and Shades of *em, as well as the Space taken 
up by the Trunks and Roots. 

Taz only Fruit the Natives have, that I have 

ſeen, is the Bilberry; which is moſtly found near 
Springs, in Hollows of the Heaths. The Taſte of 
them, to me, 1s not very agreeable ; but they are 
much eſteem'd by the Takabitane, who eat them 
with their Milk. Yet in the Mountain-Woods, 
which for the moſt Part are diſtant and difficult of 
Acceſs, there are Nuts, Raſberries, and Strawber- 
ries; the two laſt, tho? but ſmall, are very grateful 
tothe Taſte ; but thoſe Woods are ſo rare, (at leaſt 
it has always appear d ſo to me) that few of the 
Highlanders are near enough to partake of the Be- 
nefit. 
xo ſet out on my laſt Stage, of which I had 
gone about five Miles, in much the ſame Manner 
as before, when it began to rain below; but it was 
dnow above, to a certain Depth from the Summits 
of the Mountains. 
Ix about half an Hour afterwards, at the End of 
ear a Mile, there aroſe a moſt violent Tempeſt. 
his, in a little Time, began to ſcoop the Snow 
om the Mountains, and made ſuch a furious Drift. 
whic 
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which did not melt as it drove, that I could hardly 
ſee. my Horſe's Head. 

Tk Horſes were blown aſide from Place to 
Place, as often as the ſudden Guſts came on, being Me: 
unable to reſiſt thoſe violent Eddy-Winds; and at Mr: 
— ſame Time they were very near blinded with the 

now. 

Now J expected no leſs than to periſh ; was hard. 
ly able to keep my Saddle, and for Increaſe of Mi. 
ſery, my Guide led me out of the Way, having en- 
tirely loſt his Land-marks. 

Wren he perceived his Error, he fell down on 
his Knees by my Horſe's Side, and in a beſeeching 
Poſture, with his Arms extended; and in a howling 
Tone, he ſeem'd to aſk Forgiveneſs. 

ItMacin'd what the Matter was, for I could 
but juſt ſee him, and that too, by Fits; and ſpoke 
to him with a ſoft Voice, to ſignify I was not in Wn 
Anger. And it appear'd afterwards, that he ex- Wn 
pected to be ſhot ; as they have a dreadful Notion of 
the Engliſh, 

THrvs finding himſelf in no Danger of my Re. 
ſentment, he addreſs'd himſelf to the ſearching 
about for the Way, from which he had deviated; 
and, in ſome little Time, TI heard a Cry of Joy, 
and he came and took my Horſe by the Bridle, and 
never afterwards quitted it, *till we came to my 
new Lodging, which was about a Mile: For it wa 
almoſt as dark as Night. In the mean Time J had 
given Directions to my Man, for keeping cloſe to 
my Horſe's Heels, and if any Thing ſhould prevent 
it, to call to me immediately; that I might not loſe 
him. 

As good Luck would have it, there was but one 
ſmall River in my Way; and the Ford, tho” deep 
and winding, had a ſmooth ſandy Bottom, which b 
very rare in the Highlands, 


THERE 
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rdly MW THERE was another Circumſtance favourable to 
„ (I ſhall not name a third as one, which is our 
e to Ning not far from the Village; for we might have 
ting Neriſh'd with Cold in the Night, as well near it, as 
d at cher off) there had not a very great Quantity 
Snow fallen upon the Mountains, becauſe the 
r began a little to clear, tho? very little, within 
jout a Quarter of a Mile of the Glen; otherwiſe 
e might have been buried in ſome Cavity hid from 
„ by the Darkneſs and the Snow. 
BuT if this Drift had happen'd to us upon ſome 
eof the wild Moors, had continued, and we had 
d far to go, we might have periſh'd ; notwith- 
anding the Knowledge of any Guide whatever. 
Tagse Drifts are, above all other Dangers, 
eaded by the Highlanders; for my own Part, I 
ld not but think of Mr. Addiſon's ſhort Deſcrip- 
of a Whirlwind, in the wild ſandy Deſarts of 


umidia. 
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VERY high Wind, in many Places of the 
Highlands, is a Whirlwind. The agitated 
pouring into the narrow and high Spaces be- 
h is een the Mountains, being confin'd in its Courſe; 

lif I may uſe the Expreſſion, puſh'd on by a 
r {PPV ding Rear, till it comes to a bounded Hollow, 
or 
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or Kind of Amphitheatre : I ſay, the Air, in th 
violent Motion, is there continually repell'd by ¶ vi 
oppoſite Hill, and rebounded from others, til ¶Nve 
finds a Paſſage ; infomuch that I have ſeen in t 
Weſtern Highlands, in ſuch a Hollow, ſome ſca 
tering Oaks, with their Bark twiſted, almoſt aj 
it had been done with a Lever. 

Tris I ſuppoſe was effected, when they we 
young; and conſequently, the reſt of their Grow! 
was in that Figure. And I myſelf have met wit 
ſuch Rebuffs on every Side, from the Whirling 
ſuch Winds, as are not eaſy to be deſcribed. 

Wurd I came to my Inn, (you will think MY 
Word a Burleſque) I found it a moſt wretched H 
vel, with ſeveral pretty large Holes in the Side 
and, as uſual, exceeding ſmoaky. 

My Apartment had a Partition about four Fe 
high, which ſeparated it from the Lodging of th 
Family. And being enter'd, I call'd for Straw 
Heather, to ſtop the Gaps. Some Straw: w 
brought; but no ſooner was it apply'd, but it w 
pull'd away on the Outſide. 

Tus put me in very ill Humour, thinking fon 
malicious Highlander did it to plague or affront m: 
and therefore I ſent my Man (who had juſt hou'WF'e 
his Horſes, and was helping me) to ſee who it cou 
be, and immediately he return'd laughing, and to) 
me it was a poor hungry Cow, that was got to im 
Backſide of the Hut for Shelter, and was pullin 
out the Straw for Provender. 

Tur Smoke being ſomething abated, and be 
Edifice repair'd, I began to refle& on the mi 
able State I had lately been in, and eſteem'd thy ic 
very Hut, which at another Time I ſhould hay 
greatly deſpiſed, to be to me as good as a Palace Hock 
and like a keen Appetite, with ordinary Fare, Ie 
joyed it accordingly, not envying even the Inhab 
tants of Buckingham-Houſe. He 
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Hers I conclude my Journal, which I fear you 
will think as barren and tedious as the Ground 1 
went over; but I muſt afk your Patience a little 
while longer concerning it, as no great Reaſon yet 
appears to you why I ſhould come to this wretched 
lace, and go no further. 

By a Change of the Wind, there happened to 
fall a good deal of Rain in the Night; and I was 
oui old by my Landlord, the Hills preſaged more of it: 
wil rhat a wide River before me was become impaſſa- 
ble, and if I remained longer in the Hills at that 
caſon of the Year, I might be ſhut in for moſt 
Part of the Winter ; for, if freſh Snow ſhould fall, 
nd lie lower down on the Mountains, than it did 
he Day before, I could not repaſs the Precipice, 
nd muſt wait till the Lake was frozen ſo a | as 
obear my Horſes : And even then it was dangerous 
n thoſe Places, where the Springs bubble up from 
a de Bottom, and render the Ice thin, and incapable 
bear any great Weight. But that, indeed thoſe 
it Mek _ might be avoided, by Means of a ſkil- 
| Guide. 
one As to the narrow Path, he ſaid he was certain, 
tat any Snow which might have lodged on it from 
he Drift, was melted by the Rain ; which was then 
coul eaſed. To all this, he added a Piece of News (not 
id u ery prudently, as I thought) which was, that ſome 
to HLime before I paſs'd the Precipice, a poor High- 
ulla nder leading over it his Horſe loaden with Creels, 
ſmall Paniers, one of them ftruck againſt the 
1d per Part of the Hill, as he ſuppoſed ; and whe- 
mila der the Man was endeavouring to fave his Horſe, 
d H how it was he could not tell, but that they both 
d bu down, and were daſh'd to Pieces among the 
alace Rocks. This, to me was very affecting, eſpeci- 
„Is 1 was to paſs the fame Way in my Return. 
hab Tuuvs I was prevented from meeting a Number 
Hs 


| Gentlemen of a Clan, who were to have aſ- 
ſembled 
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ſembled in a Place aſſigned for our Interview, abou 
a Day and Half's Journey farther in the Hills; an, 
on the other Side of the River were Numbers d 
Highlanders waiting to conduct me to em. But 
was told, before I enter'd upon this Peregrination 
that no Highlander would venture upon it at tha 
Time of the Year ; yet I piqued myſelf upon fol 
lowing the unreaſonable Directions of ſuch as kne 
nothing of the Matter. 

Now I return'd with as haſty Steps as the Wy 
you have ſeen would permit, having met with n 
more Snow or Rain, till I got into the lowe 
Country; and then there fell a very great Storm (x 
they call it) for by the Word Storm they only men 
Snow. And you may believe I then hugg'd ny 
ſelf, as being got clear of the Mountains. 

Bur before I proceed to give you ſome Account 
of the Natives, I ſhall (in Juſtice) ſay ſomething re 
lating to Part of the Country of Athol, whic 
tho? Highlands, claims an Exception from the 
preceding general and gloomy Deſcriptions ; as mi 
likewiſe ſome other Places, not far diſtant from the 
Borders of the Lowlands, which I have not ſeen, 

Tris Country is ſaid to be a Part of the ancient 
Caledonia. The Part I am ſpeaking of is a Trad 
of Land, or Strath, which lies along the Sides ritt 
the Tay; acapital River of the Highlands. eU 

Tax Mountains, tho* very high, have ana 
Slope a good Way up, and are cultivated in may. ; 
Places; and inhabited by "Tenants, who, like thus; 
below, have a different Air from. other Hig 
landers in the Goodneſs of their Dreſs, and Chen lift 
fulneſs of their Countenances. e Eg 

Tas Strath, or Vale is wide, and beautiful) 
adorned with Plantations of various Sorts of Trex... 
The Ways are ſmooth, and in one Part you ride 

leaſant Glades ; in another you have an agreeabi. . | 
iſta, Here you paſs. through Corn Fields; the! 
Jo 
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uu aſcend a ſmall Height, from whence you have a 
leaſing Variety of that wild and ſpacious River, 
s foods, Fields, and neighbouring Mountains, 
hich altogether give a greater Pleaſure than the 
tion Wot romantick Deſcription in Words, heightened 
tha; a lively Imagination can poſſibly do. But the 
atisfaction ſeemed beyond Expreſſion, by compar- 
ne it in our Minds with the rugged Ways and hor- 
q Proſpects of the more northern Mountains, 
hen we paſs'd ſouthward from them, through this 
he to the low Country. But with reſpe& to 
Ve! in general, I muſt own, that ſome Parts of it 
e very rugged and dangerous. 
Nan 1 sHALL not pretend to give you (as a People) 
he Original of the Highlanders, having no certain 
- Waterials for that Purpoſe. And, indeed, that 
bun ranch of Hiſtory, with Reſpe& even to Com- 
on-Wealths and Kingdoms, is generally either 
bſcured by Time, falſified by Tradition, or ren- 
red fabulous by Invention; nor do I think it 
ould be of any great Importance, could I trace 
1 em up to their Source with Certainty. But I am 
en. gerſuaded they came from Ireland, in regard their 
ci Wznguage is a Corruption of the Iriſb Tongue. 
SPENCER, in his View of the State of Ireland, 
les Britten in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, ſets forth 
e Dreſs and Cuſtoms of the Iriſh; and, if I re- 
ember right, they were at that Time very near 
0 Fiat the People are now in the Highlands. But 
W's, by the bye, as having little Relation to An- 
quity; for Dreſs is variable, and Cuſtoms may be 
hear WWliſhed by Authority ; but Language will baffle 
«1 e Efforts even of a Tyrant. 
"I ur Highlanders are exceeding proud to be 
re ought an unmixed People, and are apt to upbraid 
Engliſh with being a Compoſition of all Nati- 
; but for my own Part, I think a little Mix- 
ture 


in other Countries than their own. I have ſeen 
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ture in that Senſe would do them no manner « 
Harm. 

Tur Stature of the better Sort, ſo far as I « 
make the Compariſon, is much the ſame with th 
Engliſh, or Lou-Country Scots, but the commo 
People are generally ſmall ; nor is it likely, thy 
by being half ſtarved in the Womb, and new 
e. well fed, they ſhould, by that Means, b. 
rendered larger than other People. 

How often have I heard them deſcribed in Ln 
don, as almoſt Giants in Size; and certainly ther 
are a great many tall Men of them, in abou 
that City: But the Truth is, when a young Fel 
low of any Spirit happens (as Kite ſays) to be bor 
to be a great Man, he leaves the Country top 
himſelf into ſome foreign Service (chiefly in th 
Army) but the ſhort ones are not commonly ſer 


bl 


hundred of them together come down to the Low 
lands for Harveſt - Work, as the Welſb come 
England for the ſame Purpoſe ; and but few fizabl 
Men among them, and their Women are general 
very ſmall. 

IT has been ſaid, likewiſe, that none of them a 
deformed by Crookedneſs : Tis true I have not leet 
many; for as I obſerved of the People borderin 
upon the Highlands, none are ſpoiled by over Ca 
of their Shapes. But is it to be ſuppoſed, th 
Children who are left to themſelves, when hard 
able to go alone in ſuch a rugged Country, are tre 
from all Accidents ? Aſſertions ſo general are rid 
culous. 

THEy are alſo ſaid to be very healthy, and fr 
from Diſtempers, notwithſtanding the great Hai 
ſhips they endure. Surely an Account of ti 
Country from a Native, is not unlike a Gaſcon's Ac 
count of himſelf. I own they are not very {ub 


je& to Maladies, occaſioned by Luxury, 1 
Ia 
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ble to Fluxes, Fevers, Agues, Coughs, Rheu- 
atiſms, and other Diſtempers, incident to their 
May of living; eſpecially upon the Approach of 
Winter, of which I am a Witneſs. | 
By the Way, the poorer Sort are perſuaded, that 
ine or ſtrong Malt Drink is a very good Remedy 
Fever; and though I never preſcribed either 
them, I have adminiſtered both with as good 
cceſs, as any Medicines preſcribed by Doctor 
tcliffe. | 
ESCULAPIUS, even as a God, could hardly have 
da more ſolemn Act of Adoration paid him, than 
A =y from a Highlander ; at whoſe Hut I lay 
one of my Journies. His Wife was then de- 
ately ill of a Fever, and J left a Bottle of Cha- 
u Margout behind me to comfort her, if ſhe 
uld recover; for I had then ſeveral Horſes load- 
with Wine and Proviſions, and a great Retinue 
Highlanders with me. 
Taz poor Man fell down on his Knees in this 
Street, and eagerly kiſs'd my Hand ; telling 
| 1 Iriſh, I had cured his Wife with my good 


Tars cauſed ſeveral Jokes from my Countrymen, 
were preſent, upon the poor Fellow's Value for 
Wife; and the Doctor himſelf did not eſcape 
ir Mirth upon that Occaſion. | 

HAVING Yeſterday proceeded thus far in m 
ter, in order to have the leſs Writing this 
ning, I had a Retroſpection in the Morning to 
Journal ; and could not but be of Opinion that 
e few Additions were neceſſary to give you a 
rer Notion of the inner Part of the Country, in 
ad the Incidents in that Account are confined 
one ſhort Progreſs, which could not take in all 
s wanting to be known, for the Purpoſe in- 


THERE 
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'THERE are few Days that paſs without fon 
Rain or Snow in the Hills, and it ſeems neceſſary 
ſhould be ſo (if we may ſuppoſe Nature ever inten 
ed the worſt Parts as Habitations for human CY‘ 
turés) for the Soil is ſo ſhallow and ſtony, and! 
Summer the RefleCtion of the Sun's Heat from # 
Sides of the Rocks is ſo ſtrong, by Reaſon of | 
Narrowneſs of the Vales, to which may be add 
the violent Winds; that otherwiſe the little C 
they have would be entirely dry'd, and burnt 
for want of proper Moiſture. 
Tx Clouds in their Paſſage often ſweep aloy 
beneath the Tops of the high Mountains, 2 
when they happen to be above them, they are dia 
as they paſs along, by Attraction, to the Summi 
in plain and viſible Streams or Streaks 3 whereth 
are broke, and fall in vaſt Quantities of Was 
Nay, it is pretty common in the high Country 
the Clouds, or — very denſe Exhalation, to di 
along the Part, which is there called the Foot of t 
Hills, though very high above the Level of t 
Sea; and I have ſeen, more than once, a 
fair Rainbow deſcribed, at not above thirty or fo 
Yards diſtance from me, and ſeeming of much 
ſame Diameter, having each Foot of the ven 
circle upon the Ground, | 
Ax Engliſh Gentleman, one Day, as we ſtopt 
conſider this Phænomenon, propoſed to ride | 
the Rainbow, and though I told him the fruit 
Conſequence, ſince it was only a Viſion made 
his Eye, being at that Diſtance ; having the Sun 
realy behind, and before him, the thick Vap 
that was paſſing along, at the Foot of the Hill.] 
(the Place being ſmooth) he ſet up a Gallop, ! 
found his Miſtake, to my great Diverſion with! 
afterwards, upon his Confeſſion that he had | 
entirely loſt it. 


11a 
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x [ HAVE often heard it told by Travellers, as a 
roof of the Height of Teneriff that the Clouds 
') Whonmetimes hide Part of that Mountain, and at the 
Meme Time the Top of it is ſeen above em; no- 
ry hing is more ordinary than this in the Highlands. 


But I would not therefore be thought to inſinuate, 
at theſe are as high as that; but they may, you 
ze, be brought under the ſame Deſcription. 
Tuus you find the immediate Source of the Ri- 
ers and Lakes in the Mountains, is the Clouds, 
d not as our Rivers, which have their Original 
om ſubterraneous AqueduQs, that riſe in Springs 
klow ; but among the Hills the Waters fall in great 
aſcades, and vaſt CataraQs, and paſs with prodi- 
ious Rapidity through large rocky Channels, with 
ach a Noiſe as almoſt Far ab the Traveller, whoſe 
Vay lies along by their Sides. And when theſe 
orrents ruſh through Glens or wider Straths, they 
ten plough up, and fweep away with them, large 
pots of the Soil, leaving nothing behind but Rock 
Gravel, ſo that the Land is never to be recover- 
. And for this, a proportionable Abatement is 
ade in the Tenant's Rent. | 
Tur Lakes are very differently ſituated, with 
epect to high and low. There be thoſe which 
e vaſt Cavities filled up with Water, whereof the 
face is but little higher than the Level of the 
2; but of a ſurprizing Depth. As Lake Neſs, 
the Purpoſe which has been ignorantly held, to 
without a Bottom ; but was ſounded by an expe- 
nced Seaman, when I was preſent, and appeared 
be 130 Fathom, or 260 Yards deep. 
IT ſeems to be ſupplied by two ſmall Rivers at 
Head; but the great Increaſe of Water is from 
Rivers, Burnes, and Caſcades from the high 
buntains, by which it is bounded at the Water's 
ge. And it has no other viſible Iſſue, but by 
Es the 
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the River Ne, which is not large, nor has the Lake 
any perceptible Current; being ſo ſpacious as more 
than a Mile in Breadth, and twenty one in Length, 
At a Place called Foyers, there is a ſteep Hill cloſe off © 
it, of about a Quarter of a Mile to the 'Top, fro 
whence a River pours into the Lake, by three ſuc 
ceſſive wild Cataracts, over romantick Rock 
whereon at each Fall it daſhes with ſuch Vic 
lence, that in windy Weather the Side of the Hi 
is hid from Sight for a good Way together, by thi 
Sprey that looks like a thick Body of Smoke. Thi 
Fall of Water has been compared with the Cat 
racts of the Tyber, by thoſe who have ſeen then 
both. | | 

THERE are other Lakes in large Hollows, on th 
Tops of exceeding high Hills; I mean, they ſeen 
to any one below, who has only heard of them, t 
be on the utmoſt Height. But this is a Deception 
for there are other Hills behind unſeen, fron 


| 


whence they are ſupplied with the great Quanti N 
of Water they contain. And it is impoſſible i 
the Rain, which falls within the Compaſs of oe 
of thoſe Cavities, ſhould not only be the Cauſe ¶ *® 
ſuch a profound Depth of Water, but alſo ſupy| 18 
the Drainings that deſcend from it; and iſſue out ¶ Pee 
Springs from the Sides of the Hills. ule 

THERE be ſmaller Lakes, which are alſo ſeat 2 
high above the Plain, and are ſtored with Troß, 
though it ſeems impoſſible, by the vaſt Steepnels [ 
the Burnes on every viſible Side, that thoſe Fi = 
ſhould have got up thither from Rivers or Lak 2 
below. This has often moved the Queſtion, Hy"! 
came they there? But they may have aſcended | 40 
Jmall Waters, in long Windings out of Sight .“ 
hind, and none ſteep enough to cauſe a Wonder e 


for I never found there was any Notion of their 


ing brought thither for Breed. 
; By 
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BuT I had like to have forgot, that ſome will 
have them to have ſprung from the Fry, carried 
from other Waters ; and dropt in thoſe ſmall Lakes, 
by Water-Fowl. 

Ix a Part of the Highlands, called Strath-glaſs, 
there is a Lake too high by its Situation, to be much 
affected by the Reflection of Warmth from the 
Plain, and too low between the Mountains, which 
almoſt join together, to admit the Rays of the Sun; 
for the only Opening to it is on the North Side. 
Here the Ice continues all the Year round ; and 
though it yields a little on the Surface, to the 
Warmth of the circumambient Air by Day, in 
Summer-Time, yet at the Return of Night it be- 
gins to freeze as hard as ever. This I have been aſ- 
ſured of, not only by the Proprietor himſelf, but by 
ſeveral others, in and near that Part of the Coun- 
try. >: fs 
[ HAVE ſeen in a rainy Day, from a Conflux of 
Waters above, on a diſtant high Hill, the Side of it 
covered over with Water by an Overflowing; for a 
very great Spaw, as you may have ſeen the Water 
pour over the Brim of a Ciſtern, or rather, like 
_ ts being covered over with a Sheet, and upon the 
out bpeeping out of the Sun the reflected Rays have daz- 

tled my Eyes to ſuch a Degree, as if they were di- 
eau rected to them by the Focus of a burning Glaſs. 
So much for Lakes. 
ne. Ix one Expedition where I was well attended, as 
2 Fi [ have ſaid before, there was a River in my Way ſo 
L engerous, that I was ſet upon the Shoulders of 
bur Highlanders; my Horſe not being to be truſted 
r toin ſuch Roughneſs, Depth, and Rapidity. And 


| really thought ſometimes, we ſhould all have gone 
together. 


L 2 IN 
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In the ſame Journey the Shoulders of ſome of 
them were employed to eaſe the Horſes, down from 
Rock to Rock; and all that long Day I could make MI” 
out but nine Miles. This alſo was called a Road. 
TowaRD the End of another Progreſs in my 
Return to this 'Town, after ſeveral Hazards from 
increaſing Waters, I was at Length ſtopped by x 
ſmall River, that was become impaſſable. There of 
happened luckily for me, to be a publick Hut in 


this Place, for there was no going back again; but 
there was nothing to drink, except the Water of th 
the River. yet 
TH1s I regretted the more, as I had refuſed at 
one of the Barracks to accept of a Bottle of Old 2 
U 


Hock, on Account of the Carriage, and believing 
I ſhould reach hither before Night. In about three N 
Hours after my Arrival at this Hut, there appeared Ml: 
on the other Side of the Water a Parcel of Mer- . 
_ with little Horſes loaded with Rundlets of Ede 
y. | 
; "_ Sight of the Ford was a Bridge (as 
they call'd it) made for the Convenience of this Place, 
It was compoſed of two ſmall Fir-Trees not ſquared 
at all, laid one beſide the other, acroſs a narrow 
Part of the River, from Rock to Rock. There 
were Gaps and Intervals between thoſe Trees, and 
beneath a moſt tumultuous Fall of Water. 
Sox of my Merchants beſtriding the Bridge, 
edged forwards, and moved the Ufky Veſſels before 
them ; but the others afterwards, to my Surprize, 
walked over this dangerous Paſſage, and dragged 
their Garrons through the Torrent, while the poot 
little Horſes were almoſt drown'd with the Surge. 
I HAPPEN'D to have a few Lemons left, and 
with them I ſo far qualified the ill Taſte of the 


Spirit, as to make it tolerable ; but Eatables there 
were 
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were none except Eggs, and poor ſtarved Fowls as 


uſual. 

Taz Uſy Men were my Companions, whom it 
was expected I ſhould treat according to Cuſtom ; 
there being no Partition to ſeparate them from me. 
And thus I paſs'd a Part of the Day, and great Part 
of the Night in the Smoke, and dreading the Bed. 
| BuT my perſonal Hazards, Wants, and Incon- 
we veniencies among the Hills, have been ſo many, 
* that I ſhall trouble you with no more of 'em; or 
very ſparingly, 1f I do at all. 

SoME of the Bogs are of large Extent, and 
Many People have been loſt in em; eſpecially after 
much Rain in Time of Snow, as well as in the leſ- 
ſer Meſſes, as they call em, where, in digging ob 
red eat, there have been found Fir-Trees ot a good 
Magnitude, buried deep, and almoſt as hard as 
Ebony. 

Tais, like the Situation of the Mountains, is 
attributed to Noah's Flood; for they conclude the 
Trees have lain there ever ſince that Time, tho? 
t may be eaſily otherwiſe accounted for. But what 
ems extraordinary to Strangers, is, that there are 
ten deep Bogs on the Declivities of Hills; and 
e higher you go, the more you are bogged, 

In a Part called Glengary, in my Return hither 
rom the Weſt Highlands, I found a Bog, or a Part 
It one, had been waſhed down by ſome violent 
orrent, from the Top of a high Hill into the 
lain; and the ſteep Sloap was almoſt covered over 
th the muddy Subſtance, that had reſted there in 


* 5 Paſſage downwards. | 

nd [418 made a pretty deep Bog below, as a Gen- 
the eman who was with me, found from his Curioſi- 
here to try it, being deceived by the Surface, which 
were dry'd by the Sun and Wind; for he forced his. 


Wrle into it, and ſunk, which ſurprized my Com- 
L 3 panion, 
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panion, who I thought ſhould have known better, 
being of Ireland. 

I HAvE heretofore hinted the Danger of being 
ſhut in by Waters, and thereby debarr'd from al 


Neceſſaries of Life, but have not yet mentioned * 
the Extent of the Hills, that intervene between one - 


Place of Shelter and another; and indeed it is im. 
poſſible to do ſo in general. But thoſe are ſome. 
times nine or ten Scots Miles over, and one of them 
in particular, that I have paſſed, is Eighteen, 
wherein you frequently meet with Rivers and deey 
rugged Channels in the Sides of the Mountains 
which you muſt paſs, and theſe laſt are often the 
moſt dangerous of the two; and both, if continu- 
ed Rains ſhould fall, become impaſſable before yo. 
can attain the End; for which a great deal of Time 
is required by the Stonyneſs, and other Difficultic 
of the Way. 

THERE is indeed one Alleviation : That as thek 
Rivers may, from being ſhallow, become imprac 
ticable for the talleſt Horſe in two or three Hou 
Time, yet will they again be paſſable, from the 
Velocity, almoſt as ſoon, if the Rain entire 
ceaſe. When the Highlanders ſpeak of the 
Spaces, they call em Monts, without either Houſes 


Hall; and never attempt to paſs them, if the Top % 
of the Mountains preſage bad Weather. Yet ! 
that, they are ſometimes deceived by a ſudden on 
Change of Wind. Ih 

ALL this Way you may go without ſeeing a TE hun 
or coming within two Miles of a Shrub ; and wie . 
you come at laſt to a ſmall Spot of arable Land u 
where the rocky Feet of the Hills ſerve for Ench ſq 
fure, what Work do they make about the Beaute I 
of the Place, as tho' one had never ſeen a Field q r 


Oats before. 


Yol 
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You know, that a polite Behaviour is common 
ter, o the Army; but as it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
. Euniverſal, conſidering the different Tempers, and 
ang other Accidents that attend Mankind, fo we have 
here a certain Captain, who is almoſt illiterate, per- 
ſectly rude, and thinks his Courage and Strength 
one re ſufficient Supports to his Incivilities. 
mn Tris Officer finding a Laird at one of the pub- 
Ick Huts in the Highlands, and both going the 
ame Way, they agreed to bear one another Com- 
pany the reſt of the Journey. 


turned to him, and ſaid — Now all the Ground we 
have hitherto gone over, 1s my own Property— 
By G—, fays the other, I have an Apple-Tree in 
Hrreferdſhire, that I would not ſwop with you for 
i all. 

Bur to give you a better Idea of the Diſtance be- 
tween one inhabited Spot, and another in a vaſt Ex- 
tent of Country (Main and Ifland) I ſhall acquaint 
you with what a Chief was ſaying of his Quondam 
Eſtate. | 

Hz told me, that if he was re-inſtated, and diſ- 
poſed to ſell it, I ſhould have it for the Purchaſe- 
Money of Three-pence an Acre. 

did not then take much Notice of what he ſaid, 
it being at a Tavern in Edinburgh, and pretty late 
at Night; but upon this Occaſion of writing to 
you, I have made ſome Calculation of it, and find 
| ſhould have been in Danger to have had a very 
hard Bargain. It is ſaid to have been reduced by a 
durvey to a rectangle Parallelogram, or oblong 
Square of ſixty Miles by forty; which is 2400 
quare Miles, and 1,951,867 ſquare Acres. 

IT is called 1 500 J. a Year Rent; but the Collec- 
or ſaid, he never received oo l. g 


Yo! L 4 Now 


AFTER they had rid about four Miles, the Laird 


| 
' 
A 
' 
| 
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Now the aforegoing Number of Acres at 3 d «nM: 
Acre, amounts to 24, 398 J. 6s. 9d. — and 900 
ter Annum, at 25 Years Purchaſe, is but 22, 500 
The Difference is 1896 J. 65. d. to 

THERE are other Obſervations that might not 
be improper ; but I ſhall now defer them, andMWy: 
continue my Account of the People, which han 


likewiſe been deferred in this Letter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HE Highlanders are divided into Tribes, Wn 
or Clans under Chiefs, or Chieftains, as they Ml 
are called in the Laws of Scotland; and each Clan NN 
again divided into Branches, from the main Stock, Ne 
who have Chieftains over them. Theſe are ſub-tle 
divided into ſmaller Branches of fifty or ſixty Men, et 
who deduce their Original from their particular {W's 
Chieftains; and rely upon them as their more im- dr 
mediate Protectors and Defenders. bt 
Bur for better Diſtinction, I ſhall uſe the Word Ws 
Chief for the Head of a whole Clan; and the Prin-. 
cipal of a Tribe derived from him, I ſhall call 2 JW! 
Chieftain. | ang 
Tu ordinary Highlanders eſteem it the mo i | 
ſublime Degree of Virtue to love their Chief, and n 
pay him a blind Obedience, altho' it be in Oppo- ohe 


ſition to the Government, the Laws. of the 1 
om, 
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d. an dom, or even to the Law of God. He is their 
goof 1dol, and as they profeſs to know no King but him, 
00% (1 was going farther) ſo will they ſay, they ought 
to do whatever he commands, without Enquiry. 
t not Nx r to this Love of their Chief, is that of the 
and particular Branch from whence they ſprung, and 
ham a third Degree, to thoſe of the whole Clan or 
Name, whom they will aſſiſt, right or wrong; 
zgainſt thoſe of any other Tribe, with which they 
ze at Variance z to whom their Enmity, like that 
of exaſperated Brothers, 1s moſt outrageous. 

THEY likewiſe owe good Will to ſuch Clans as 
they eſteem to be their particular Well-wiſhers ; 
and laſtly, they have an Adherence one to another 
2 Highlanders, in Oppoſition to the People of the 
Low Country, whom they deſpiſe as inferior to 
them in Courage, and believe they have a Right 
to plunder them, whenever it is in their Power. 
This laſt ariſes from a Tradition, that the Low- 
lands in old Times were the Poſſeſſion of their 
ibes, MAnceſtors. 
they Ir the Truth of this Opinion of theirs ſtood in 
Clan Need of any Evidence, it might in good Meaſure 
ock, ¶ be confirmed, by what I had from a Highland Gen- 
ſub- I deman of my Acquaintance. He told me, that a 
Hen, Neertain Chief of a conſiderable Clan, in rummag- 
ular Ning lately an old Charter Cheſt, found a Letter 
 im- ¶ directed by another Chief to his Grandfather, who 
therein aſſured of the immediate Reſtitution of 
lis Lifted, that is, ſtolen Cows; for that he (the 
Writer of the Letter) had thought they belonged 
to the Lowland Lairds of Murray, whoſe Goods 
and Effects ought to be a Prey to them all. 


Vord 
in- 


all 2 


molt W Wren. I mentioned this Tradition, I had only 
and In View the middling and ordinary Highlanders, 
ppo- {Wo are very tenacious of old Cuſtoms and Opi- 
ing- ons; and by the Example I have given of a Fact, 


OM, L 5 that 
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that happened almoſt a Century ago, I would be 
underſtood, that it is very probable ſuch a Notion ä 
was formerly entertained by ſome, at leaſt among 
_ thoſe of the higheſt Rank. , 
THe Chief exerciſes an arbitrary Authority over j 
his Vaſſals, determines all Differences and Dif. 
putes that happen among them, and levies Taxes 
upon extraordinary Occaſions ;. ſuch as the Mar- 
riage of a Daughter, building a Houſe, or ſome 
Pretence for his Support, and the Honour of the 
Name. And if any one ſhould refuſe to contribute 
to the beſt of his Ability, he is ſure of ſevere Treat- 
ment; and if he perſiſted in his Obſtinacy, he 
would be caſt out of the Tribe by general Conſent 


But Inſtances of this Kind have very rarely hay H 
pened. th 

Tris Power of the Chiefs is not ſupported h) la 
Intereſt, as they are Landlords, but as lineally d:W 
ſcended from the old Patriarchs, or Fathers of t 
Families; for they hold the ſame Authority, whe H 
they have loſt their Eſtates, as may appear fro of 
ſeveral, and particularly one, who commands i bi 
his Clan, tho? at the ſame Time they maintain *” 
him, having nothing left of his own. Se 

ON the other Hand, the Chie:, even again Wl 
the Laws, is to protect his Followers, as they art bu 
ſometimes called; be they never ſo criminal. wh 

Hz is their Leader in Clan-Quarrels, muſt fre W 
the Neceſſitous from their Arrears of Rent; and "" 
maintain ſuch, who by Accidents are fallen to tot = 
Decay. 10 


Ir by Increaſe of the Tribe any ſmall Farms at 
wanting for the Support of ſuch Addition, he fplit 0 
others into leſſer Portic1s; becauſe all mult H ©* 
ſomehow provided for. And as the meaneſt amo" $904 
'em pretend to be his Relations by 9 

E 
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they inſiſt upon the Privilege of taking him by the 
Hand, wherever they meet him. | 

CoNCERNING this laſt, I once ſaw a Number 
of very diſcontented Countenances, when a certain 
Lord, one of the Chiefs, endeavoured to evade 
this Ceremony. 

IT was in Preſence of an Engliſh Gentleman in 
high Station, from whom he would willingly have 
concealed the Knowledge of ſuch ſeeming Famili- 
arity with Slaves of ſo wretched Appearance; and: 
thinking it, I ſuppoſe, as a Kind of Contradiction 
to what he had often boaſted at other Times, viz. 
his deſpotick Power in his Clan. 

THE unlimited Love and Obedience of the 
Highlanders to their Chiefs, are not confined to 
the lower Order of their Followers ; but are the 
ame with thoſe who are near them in Rank. 

As for Inſtance: As I was travelling in a very 
wild Part of the Country, and approaching the 
Houſe of one of thofe Gentlemen who had Notice 
of my coming, he met me at ſome Diſtance from 
his Dwelling ; with his Arcadian Offering of Milk 
and Cream, as uſual, carried before him by his 
Servants.. He afterwards invited me to his Hut, 
which was built like the others, only very long, 
but without any Partition; where the Family was. 
at one End, and ſome Cattle at the other. By the 
Way, altho' the Weather was not warm, he was 
without Shoes, . Stockings, or Breeches, in a ſhort 
Coat, with a Shirt not much longer, which hung 
between his "Thighs; and juſt hid his Nakedneſs 
from two Daughters about ſeventeen or eighteen 
Years old, who fat over againſt him. After ſome 
Compliments on either Side, and his wiſhing me 
good Weather, we entered into Converſation, in 
which he ſeemed to be a Man of good Senſe, as he 
was well proportioned. In ſpeaking of the Coun- 


ry, 
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try, he told me he knew I wondered how any | 
Body would undergo the Inconveniences of a High. iſ 1 
land Life. a 
You may be ſure IJ was not wanting in an He 
agreeable Contradiction, by faying, I doubted not 
they had their Satisfactions and Pleaſures to coun. t 
tervail any Inconveniences they might ſuſtain; MW C 
tho* perhaps thoſe Advantages could not be well 
Known to ſuch as are en paſſant. But he very l. 
modeſtly interrupted me as I was going on, and h. 
ſaid, he knew that what I ſaid, was the Effect of IM h: 
Complaiſance, and could not be the real Sentiment I ar 
of one who knew a good deal of the Country; 
but, ſays he, the Truth is, we are inſenſibly an 
inured to it by Degrees. For, when very young, ot 
we know no better; being grown up, we ate tar 
inclined, or perſuaded by our near Relations toil 
marry, thence come Children, and Fondneſs for ¶ tw: 
them. But above all, ſays he, is the Love of our 
Chief, ſo ſtrongly is it inculcated to us in our In- 
fancy. And if it were not for that, I think the 
Highlands would be much thinner of People than 
they now are. By this and many, other Inſtances, 


I am fully perſuaded, that the Highlanders are, at. 
leaſt, as fond of the Race of their Chiefs, as a m 
Frenchman is of the Houſe of Bourbon. F ea 

ea 


SEVERAL Reaſons have juſt now offered them- 
felves to me, in Perſuaſion to conceal one Cir-Mvhe 
cumſtance of this Viſit ; but your Intereſt with me othe 
has prevailed againſt them all. 

THE two young Ladies, in my ſaluting them at 

rting, did me a Favour, which, with you, would 
be thought the utmoſt Invitation; but it is purel 
innocent with them, and a Mark of the highel 
Eſteem for their Gueſt, Moot 

Tuls was no great Surprize to me, having te. ere 


ceived the ſame Compliment ſeveral Times beforegter 
in 
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y in the Highlands, and even from married Women, 
gh. whom I may be ſure had no further Deſign in it; 
and like the two abovementioned young Women, 
an could never expect to ſee me again. 
nol Bor I am not fingular; for ſeveral Officers in 
un- the Army have told me they had received the ſame 
in; Courteſy from other Females in the Hills. 
vel Some of the Chiefs have not only perſonal Diſ- 
ery ll likes and Enmity to each other, but there are alſo 
and I hereditary Feuds between Clan and Clan; which 
} of MW have been handed down from one Generation to 
1ent another, for ſeveral Ages. 
try; THESE Quarrels deſcend to the meaneſt Vaſſal; 
bly and thus, ſometimes, an innocent Perſon ſuffers 
ng, Ml for Crimes committed by his Fribe at a vaſt Dif- 
are Ml tance of Time, before his Being began. 
; offi Wurx a Quarrel begins in Words, between 
for MW two Highlanders of different Clans, it is eſteemed 
our the very Height of Malice and Rancour; and the 
In- greateſt of all Provocations to reproach one ano- 
the ther with the Vices or perſonal Defects of their 
than Chief, which for the moſt Part ends in Wounds or 
ces, I Death. | 
„ MF Orry the Monuments of a Clan Battle, or 
as eme particular Murder, are the Incitements to 
great Miſchiefs. The firſt mentioned are ſmall 
em- Heaps of Stones thrown together on the Place, 
Cir-MWvhere every particular Man fell in Battle; the 
me ether is from ſuch a Heap firſt caſt upon the Spot 
where the Fact was committed, and afterwards 
Degrees increaſed to a high Pyramid, by thoſe of 
the Clan that was wronged, in ſtill throwing more 
dtones upon it as they paſs by. The former I 
bare ſeen overgrown with Moſs, upon wide 
Moors, which ſhewed the Number of Men that 
ere killed in the Action. And ſeveral of the 
itter I have obſerved in my Journeys, that could 
not 


re- 
efore 
N 
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not be leſs than fourteen or fifteen Feet high, with 
a Baſe proportionable. 

Tnus, if ſeveral Men of Clans at Variance 4 
happen to meet in View of one of theſe Memorial, 
*tis odds but one Party reproaches the other with 
all the aggravating Circumſtances that Tradition 
(which is moſtly a Liar, either in the whole or ; 
Part) has added to the original Truth; and the 
ſome great Miſchief enſues. | 

Bur if a ſingle Highlander of the Clan that of 
fended, ſhould be met by two or three more of the 
others, he is ſure to be inſulted, and receive ſome 
cruel Treatment from them. 

Thus theſe Heaps of Stones, as I have heard 


an old Highlander complain, continue to occaſio 
the Revival of Animoſities, that had their Begin of 
ning perhaps hundreds of Years before any of the 
Parties accuſed were born; and therefore I think _ 
they ought, by Authority, to be ſcattered, ani be 
effectually defaced. But ſome of theſe Mond, 
ments have been raiſed, in Memory of ſuch Mor 
have loſt their Lives in a Journey by Snow, River; rel 
or other Accidents; as was tae Practice of . 
eaſtern. Nations. | he 
By an old Scottiſh Law, the Chief was mai . 
accountable for any Depredations, or other V ne 
lences committed by his Clan upon the Borders of 
the Lowlands; and in extraordinary Caſes he w p, 
obliged to give up his Son, or ſome other neareſi te 
Relation as a Hoſtage, for the peaceable Behavioull pol 
of his Followers in that Reſpect. ker 
By this Law (for I never ſaw the Act) he mul ing 


ſurely have had an entire Command over them; , Fir 
leaſt, tacitly, or by Inference underſtood. F am 
how unreaſonable, not to ſay, unjuſt, muſt (uM En. 
a Reſtriction have been to him, if by Sanction © 


the ſame Law he had not had a coercive and juvi har 
— Y 


* 
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with e Authority over thoſe, in whoſe Choice and 
| Power it always lay to bring Puniſhment upon 
anceWiim? And if he had ſuch an abſolute Command. 
rials over them, was it not to make of every Chief a 


with petty Prince in his own Territory, and his Fol- 
itionM owers a People diſtin&t and ſeparate from all 
N others? 

C 


For atrocious Crimes, ſuch as Rebellion, Mur- 
der, Rapes, or oppoſing the Execution of the 
Laws, which is alſo called Rebellion, when b 
Proceſs the Chief or Laird was condemned in Ab- 
ſence, and intercommuned, as they call it, or out- 
law'd, the Civil Power, by Law and Cuſtom gave 
Letters of Fire and Sword againſt him; and the 
Officer of Juſtice might call for military Force, to 
affiſt in the Execution. 

f "I Bor it is certain, ſome few of the Chiefs in for- 
thing mer Times were, upon Occaſions, too powerful to- 
an be brought to Account by the Government. 

lo 1 Have heard many Inſtances of the Faithfulneſs 
ch or particular Highlanders to their Maſters, but ſhall 
el relate only one; which is to me very well known. 
f Ar the Battle of Glenſbiels, in the Rebellion of 
the Year 1719, a Gentleman, (George Munro of 
Culcairne) for whom I have a great Eſteem, com- 
manded a Company of Highland Men, raiſed out 
of his Father's Clan; and entertained at his own- 
Expence. There he was dangerouſly wounded in 
the Thigh from a Party of the Rebel Highlanders, 
poſted upon the Declivity of a Mountain; who 
kept on firing at him, after he was down, accord- 
ng to their Want of Diſcipline, in ſpending much 
Fire upon one fingle Officer, which diſtributed 
— the Body, might thin the Ranks of their 

nemy. 

3 after he fell, and found by their Be- 
haviour, they were reſolved to diſpatch him out- 

right, 
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right, he bid his Servant, who was by, get out « 
the Danger, for he might loſe his Lite, but could 
be of no Manner of Succour or Service to him; 
and only deſired. him, that when he returned Home, 
he would let his Father and his Family know tha 
he had not miſbehaved. 

HeREvuPON the Highlander burſt out into Tears, 
and aſking him how he thought he could leave him 
in that Condition, and what they would think » 
him at Home, ſet himſelf down on his Hands and 
Knees over his Maſter, and received ſevera 
Wounds, to ſhield him from further Hurt; til 
one of the Clan, who acted as a Serjeant, with a 
ſmall Party diſlodged the Enemy, after having 
taken an Oath upon his Dirk, that he would do it 
Fon my own Part, I do not fee how this Ad 

of Fidelity is any Way inferior to the ſo celebrate 
one of Philocratus, Slave to Caius Gracchus ; wh d 
likewiſe covered his Maſter with his Body, whe 
he was found by his Enemies in a Wood, in ſuc 
Manner, that Caius could not be killed by them 
*till they had firſt diſpatched his Domeſtick. 

THIS Man has often waited: at Table, when his 
Maſter and. I dined together; but otherwiſe is 
treated more like a Friend, than a Servant. egi 

Taz Highlanders, in order to perſuade a Belief 
of their Hardineſs, have ſeveral Rodomontados 0 

that Head; for, as the French Proverb ſays, To 
les Gaſcons, ne ſont pas en France: There are vain 
Boaſters in other Countries, beſides Gaſcony. Lier i: 
true, they are liable to great Hardſhips, and the 
often ſuffer by em in their Health and Limbs, # 
I have often obſerved in a former Letter. 

Ox of theſe Gaſconades is, that the Laird oi 
Keppoch, Chieftain of a Branch of the Mac Di 
nalds, in a Winter Campaign again a neighbour 
ing Laird, with whom he was at War —_ E. 

eſſion 


lf 
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fon, gave Orders for rowling a Snow-ball to 
y under his Head in the Night; whereupon his 
um ;FWollowers murmur'd, ſaying, Now we deſpair of 
ome, Wifory, ſince our Leader is become ſo effeminate, be 
that ſeep without a Pillow. 
Tuls, and many other like Stories are roman- 
ick; but there is one Thing that, at firſt Thought, 
ght ſeem _ extraordinary, of which I have 
cen credibly aſſured, that when the Highlanders are 
onſtrained to lie among the Hills, in cold dry 
indy Weather, they ſometimes ſoak the Plaid in 
me River or Burne; and then holding up a Cor- 
er of it a little above their Heads, they turn 
emſelves round and round, *till they are inveloped 
0 it. Wy the whole Mantle. Then they lay themſelves 
Arn on the Heath, upon the Leeward Side of 
ratedMWHme Hill, where the wet and the warmth of their 
whoWodies make a Steam, like that of a boiling Kettle. 
whenWhe wet, they ſay, keeps em warm by thicken- 
* g the Stuff, and keeping the Wind from pene- 
nempgaung. 
[ MusT confeſs I ſhould myſelf have been apt to 
teſtion this Fact, had I not frequently ſeen them 
et from Morning to Night; and even at the 
| Wezinning of the Rain, not ſo much as ſtir a few 
Zelie Wards to ſhelter, but continue in it without Neceſ- 
os cn, 'till they were, as we ſay, wet through and 
TouWrough. And that is ſoon effected by the Looſe- 
valnlie's and Spungineſs of the Plaiding; but the Bon- 
"Tt is frequently taken off, and wrung like a Diſh- 
theFLlout, and then put on again. | 
's, Tux have been accuſtomed from their Infancy 
be often wet, and to take the Water-like Spa- 
rd 0iels; and this is become a ſecond Nature, and can 
* DeGurcely be called a Hardſhip to them, inſomuch 
bour Wt I uſed to ſay, they ſeemed to be of the Duck 


\ Polling, and to love the Water as well. Tho' Ine ver 
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ſaw this Preparation for Sleep in windy Weatherliff - 
= ſetting out early in a Morning from one of th 

uts, I have ſeen the Marks of their Lodging 
where the Ground has been free from Rime « 
Snow, which remained all round the Spots wher 
they had Jain. 

Tu different Sur-names of the Highlander 
in general are but few, in regard they are divide 
into large Families, and hardly any Male Stran 
gers have intermarried with, or ſettled amon 
*em; and with reſpect to particular Tribes, the 
commonly make that Alliance among themlſelve 
who are all of one Name, except ſome few wh 
may have affected to annex themſelves to the Clan 
and thoſe for the moſt Part aſſume the Name. 

Tus the Sur-names being uſeleſs, for Dj 
tinction of Perſons are ſuppreſſed, and there re 
main only the Chriſtian Names; of which ther 
are every where a great Number of Duncans, D: 
nalds, Alexanders, Patricks, &c. who therefor 
muſt be ſome otherways diſtinguiſhed one fron 
another. | 

THis is done by fome additional Names an 
Deſcriptions taken from their Forefathers ; ſo 
when their own Chriſtian Name, with their e 
ther's Name and Deſcription (which is for ti 
moſt Part the Colour of the Hair) is not ſufficien 
they add the Grandfather's, and ſo upwards, ti 
they are perfectly diſtinguiſhed from all others0 
the ſame Clan-Name. 

As for Example; A Man whoſe Name is Donal 
Grant, has for Patronimick (as they call it) th 
Name following, viz. 

Donald Bane, i. e. White hair'd Donald. 
Mac oil Vane, Son of gray hair'd Donald. 
Vic ol roi, Grandſon of red hair'd Donald 


Vic ean, Great Grandſon of _ 
HUS 


dC 
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then nus, you ſee the Name of Grant is not uſed, 
- M auſe all of that Clan are either ſo called, or aſſume 
— at Name. 

0 


AxoTHER Thing is; that if this Man had de- 
tended in a direct Line, as eldeſt, from Jobn, the 
emoteſt Anceſtor, and Jobn had been a Chief; 
e would only be called Mac Ean, leaving out all 
e intermediate Succeſſions by way of Eminence. 
THESE patronimical Names, at length, are made 
ſe of, chiefly, in Writings, Receipts, Rentals, &c. 
nd in ordinary Matters the Highlanders have, 
ometimes, other Diſtinctions, which alſo to ſome 
ce pretty long. 

Wurd Numbers of them, compoſed from dif- 
erent Tribes, have been jointly employed in a 
Vork, they have had arbitrary and temporary 
Denominations added to their Chriſtian Names by 
heir Overſeers for the more ready Diſtinction; 


wher 


ander 
wide 
Stran 
mont 
, the 
ſelves 
7 whe 


Clan 
9 


rho recommended them, ſome particular Vice, or 
from ſomething remarkable in their Perſons, &c. 
by which fictitious Names they have alſo been ſet 


K p on in the Bcoks of their Employers. 
1 ba [T 1s a received Notion (but nothing can be more- 


unjuſt) that the ordinary Highlanders are an indolent 
y People; I know the contrary by troubleſome 
Experience; I fay troubleſome, becauſe, in a cer- 
tin Affair wherein I had Occafion to employ great 


very earneſt, and would hardly admit of a Denial; 
they are as willing as other People to mend their 
Way of Living, and when they have gained Strength 
from ſubſtantial Food, they work as well as others; 
15 but why ſhould a People be branded with the Name 
ek Idle in a Country, where there is generally no 
profitablè Buſineſs for them to do? 


Hbs 
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uch as, the Place they came from; the Perſon 


Numbers of them, and gave them good Wages, 


the Solicitations of others for Employment were 
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Hence I have concluded, That if any Expedie 
could be found for their Employment, to their rg 
ſonable Advantage, there would be little elſe wan 
ing to reform the Minds of the moſt ſavage among 
them. For my own Part, I do aſſure you, that 
never had the leaſt Reaſon to complain of the g 
haviour towards me of any of the ordinary Hip 
landers, or the Iriſb; but it wants a great deal th, 
I could truly ſay as much of the Engli/hmen a 

lowland Scots that were employed in the fan 
Buſineſs. | 

Ox of the Chiefs, at his own Houſe, complainiiſf 

ed to me (but in a friendly Manner) as thong 
I had ſeduced ſome of his Subjects from their A 
legiance. He had Occaſion for three or four 
thoſe of his Clan (whom I employed) about a Piec 
of Work at home, which they only could do, an 
when he was about to pay them tor their Labou 
he offered them Six-pence a Day each (being gre: 
Wages, even if they had not been his Vaſtals) i 
Conſideration he had taken them from other Em 
ployment ; upon which they remonſtrated, and (ad 
he injured them in calling them from Sixteen-penc 
a Day to Six-pence ; and I very well remember, l. 
then told me, that if any of thoſe People had, for 
merly, ſaid as much to their Chief, they would hang 
been carried to the next Rock and precipitated. 

Tu Highlanders walk nimbly and upright, . 
that you will never ſee among the meaneſt of them 
in the moſt remote Parts, the clumſy ſtooping Ga 
of the French Paiſans, or our own Country Fellows 
but on the contrary, a kind of Statelineſs in th 
Midſt of their Poverty; and this I think may be ac 
counted for without much Difficulty. 

THEY have a Pride in their Family, as almoli 
every one is a Genealogiſt ; they wear light Brogue 


or Pumps, and are accuſtomed to ſkip over Rock 
and 
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d Bogs 3 whereas, our Country-Labourers have 
ſuch Pride, wear heavy clouted Shoes, and are 
ntinually dragging their Feet out of ploughed 
nd or Clays; but thoſe very Men, in a ſhort 
me after they are inliſted into the Army, erect 
eit Bodies, change their clowniſh Gait, and be- 
me ſmart Fellows; and indeed, the Soldiers in 
neral, after being a little accuſtomed to the Toils 
Wd Difficulties of the Country can, and do, to my 
owledge, acquit themſelves in their Winter- 
aches, and other Hardſhips, as well as the High- 
ders; on the other hand it is obſerved, that the 


a ate Men of the independent Highland Compa- 
* s are become leſs hardy than others from their 


at Pay (as it is to them,) the beſt Lodging the 
untry affords, and warm Clothing. 

[| cANNOT forbear to tell you before I conclude, 
it many of thoſe private Gentlemen have Gillys, or 
nants to attend them in Quarters, and upon a 
Merch to carry their Proviſions and Firelocks. 
or as I have happened to touch upon thoſe 
mpanies, it may not be amiſs to go a little far- 
r, for I think I have juſt room enough for it in 
dheet, 

Frag are fix of them, viz. three of one 
nired Men, and three of ſixty each, in all four 
Wired and eighty Men. 

Tuxsz are, chiefly, "Tenants to the Captains; 
lone of the Centurions or Captains of an hundred, 
ad to ſtrip his other Tenants of their beſt Plaids 


bs erewith to cloath his Soldiers againſt a Review, 
\ thin. commit many other Abuſes of his Truſt. 
_ Captains are all of them vying with each 


er whoſe Company ſhall beſt perform the ma- 
| Exerciſe ; ſo that four hundred and eighty 
", beſides the Changes made among them, are 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient to teach that Part of the military Dig of 
pline throughout the whole Highlands. | 

I am not a Prophet, nor the Son of a Prophe 
or even ſecond ſighted ; yet I foreſee that a Tin 
may come when the Inſtitution of theſe Corps m 
be thought not to have been the beſt of Policy. W 7 
am not unawares, it may be ſaid they were rail 
in order to facilitate the Diſarming, and they a 


a hie) 
uſeful to prevent the Stealing of Cattle; but boi. 

er 
thoſe Reaſons are not ſufficient to alter my Opinic e 
of their Continuance. Wi 
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HE Gentry may be ſaid to be a handſo 

People, but the Commonality much oth 
wiſe; one would hardly think, by their Faces, t 
were of the ſame Species, at ſeat, of the fa 
Country, which plainly proceeds from their | 
Food, Smoak at home, and Sun, Wind and R 
abroad, becauſe the young Children have as g 
Features as any I have ſeen in other Parts ot 
Iſland. 

I HAvE mentioned the Sun in this northern UG 
mate as partly the Cauſe of their Diſguiſe, for. 
(as I ſaid before) in Summer the Heat, by Reik 
tion from the Rocks, is exceſſive ; at the ſame l 
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te Cold on the Tops of the Hills is ſo vaſt an Ex- 


eme as cannot be conceived by any but thoſe who 
ee felt the Difference, and know the Danger of ſo 
den a Tranſition from one to the other; and 
is likewiſe has its Effect upon them. 

Tax ordinary Natives are, for the moſt part, 
Wil when they are kindly uſed, but moſt miſ- 
nervous when much offended, and will hardly 
er forgive a Provocation, but icek ſonic open or 
cret Revenge, and generally ſpeaking, the latter 
the two. 

A HicyuLanD Town, as before mentioned, is 
ompoſed of a few Huts for Dwellings, with Barns 
d Stables, and both the latter are of a more di- 
nutive Size than the former, all irregularly 
aced, ſome one way, ſome another, and at any 
Jiſtance look like ſo many Heaps of Dirt; theſe 
re built in Glens and Straths, which are the Corn 
ountries, near Rivers and Rivulets, and alſo on 
e Sides of Lakes where there is ſome arable Land 
Ir the Support of the Inhabitants. 

BuT I am now to ſpeak of the Manner in which 
e lower Order of Highlanders live; and ſhall be- 
n with the Spring of the Year. 

Tuts is a bad Seaſon with them, for then their 
roviſion of Oatmeal begins to fail, and for a Sup- 
they bleed their Cattle and boil the Blood into 
akes, which, together with a little Milk and a 
ort Allowance of Oatmeal, is their Food. 

Ir is true, there are ſmall Trouts, or ſomething 
ke them, in ſome of the little Rivers, which con- 
nue in Holes among the Rocks, which are always 
il of Water when the Stream is quite ceaſed for 
ant of Rain; theſe might be a Help to them in 
1s ſtarving Seaſon, but I have had ſo little Notion 
all my Journeys that they made thoſe Fiſh a Part 
their Diet, that I never once thought of them, 
as 
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as ſuch, till this very Moment. It is likely the 
can't catch them for want of proper Tackle, bu 
I am ſure they cannot be without them for want o 
Leiſure. What may ſeem ſtrange is; that they d 
not introduce Roots among them (as Potatoes, fe 
the Purpoſe) but the Land they occupy is fo very 
little, they think they cannot ſpare any Part of | 
from their Corn, and the Landlord's Demand o 
Rent in Kind is another Objection. You will per 
ceive I am ſpeaking only of the poor People in thi 
interior Parts of the Mountains, for near the Coaſt 
all round them, there are few confined to ſuch di 
minutive Farms, and the moſt neceſſitous of all ma 
ſhare, upon Occaſion, the Benefit of various Kind 
of Shell-fiſh, only for ſeeking and fetching, 

THEIR Cattle are much weakened by want 
ſufficient Food in the preceding Winter, and thi 
immoderate Bleeding reduces them to ſo low 
Plight, that in a Morning they cannot riſe fre 
the Ground, and ſeveral of the inhabitants join tc 
gether to help up each others Cows, Oc. 

In Summer the People remove to the Hills and 
dwell in much worſe Huts than thoſe they leave 
below ; theſe are near the Spots of Grazing, and 
are called Shealings, ſcattered from one another a 
Occaſion requires. Every one has his particul: 
Space of Paſture, for which, if it be not a Par 
- his Farm, he pays, as I ſhall mention here 
ter. 

HRE they make their Butter and Cheeſe; b 
the way, I have ſeen ſome of the former wi 
bluiſh Veins made, as I thought, by the Mixture 0 
Smoke, not much unlike to Caſtile Soap, but ſom: 
have ſaid it was a Mixture of Sheep's Milk whic 
gave a Part of it that Tincture of Blue. 

When the Grazing fails the Highlanders retur 
to their former Habitations, and the Cattle tt 
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pick up their Suſtenance among the Heath, as 
before. 

Ar other Times the Children ſhare the Milk 
with the Calves, Lambs and Kids, for they Milk 
the Dams of them all, which keeps their Young 
þ lean, that when ſold in the low Country they. 
we chiefly uſed, as they tell me, to make Soups 
withal ; and when a Side of any one of theſe Kinds 
hangs up in our Market, the leaſt diſagreeable Part 
o the Sight is the Tranſparency of the Ribs. 

ABOUT the latter End of Auguſt or Beginning of 
ſtember, the Cattle are brought into good Order 
y their Summer Feed, and the Beef is extremely 
ſreet, and ſucculent, which I ſuppoſe is owing, in 
god part, to their being reduced to ſuch Poverty 
n the Spring, and made up again with new Fleſh. 
Now the Drovers colle& their Herds and drive 
hem to Fairs and Markets on the Borders of the 
Lowlands, and ſometimes to the North of England, 
nd, in their Paſſage, they pay a certain Tribute, 
roportionable to the Number of Cattle, to the 
Uwner of the Territory they paſs through, which 
in lieu of all Reckonings for Grazing. 
| HAVE ſeveral times ſeen them driving great 
umbers of Cattle along the Sides of the Moun- 
uns at a great Diſtance, but never, except once, 
Tas near them. This was in a Time of Rain, by 
wide River where there was a Boat to ferry over 
e Drovers. The Cows were about fifty in Num- 
r, and took the Water like Spaniels, and when 
ey were in, their Drivers made a hidcous Cry to 
ze them forwards; this, they told me, they 
d to keep the Foremoſt of them from turning 
ut; for in that Caſe the reſt would do the like, 
then they would be in Danger, eſpecially the 
akelt of them, to be driven away, and drowned 
the Torrent. . 
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I THOUGHT it a very odd Sight to ſee ſo many 
Noſes and Eyes juſt above Water, and nothing of  , 
them more to be ſeen; for they had no Horns fi 
and upon the Land they appeared, in Size and l 
Shape, like ſo many large Lincolnſhire Calves. i | 

I SHALL ſpeak of the Highland Harveſt, that 
is, the Autumn, when I come to the Article of 
their Huſbandry, But nothing is more deplorable 
than the State of theſe People in Time of Winter. 

THEY are in that Seaſon often confined to thei 
Glens, by ſwolen Rivers, Snow, or Ice, on the 
Paths, in the Sides of the Hills, which is accu 
mulated by Drippings from the Springs above 
and ſo by little and little formed into Knobs, lik 
a Stick of Sugar-candy; only the Parts are nt 
angular like thoſe, but ſo uneven and flipper 
no Foot can pals. 

THEY have no Diverſions to amuſe them, by 
ſit brooding in the Smoke, over the Fire, till theij He 
Legs and Thighs are ſcorched to an extraordina Me 
Degree; and many have ſore Eyes, and ſome aj. 
quite blind. the 

Tris long Continuance in the Smoke maler 
them almoſt as black as Chimney-Sweepers ; a 
when the Huts are not Water-tight, which is deins 
ten the Caſe, the Rain that comes through th 4 F 
Roof, and mixes with the Sootinefs of the Inſide open 
where all the Sticks look like Charcoal, falls . Ir 
Drops like Ink. But, in this Circumſtance, em 
Highlanders are not very ſolicitous about their ou Dwe 
ward Appearance. preſſ 

To ſupply the want of Candles, when the Hane 
have Occaſion for more Light than is given by Mbreab 
Fire, they provide themſelves with a Quantity Mproce 
Sticks of Fir, the moſt reſinous that can be Pm 
cured ; ſome of theſe are lighted and laid upon Name 
Stone, and, as the Light decays, they revue n , 
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ny with freſh Fewel. But when they happen to be 
ol deſtitute of Fire, and none is to be got in the 
ns, Neighbourhood, they produce it by rubbing Sticks 
nd together; but I don't recolle& what Kind of 
Wood is fitteſt for that Purpoſe. f 
nat Ir a Drift of Snow from the Mountains hap- 
oi pens, and the ſame ſhould be of any Continuance, 
ble, they are thereby rendered compleatly Priſoners. In 
this Caſe the Snow being whirled from the Moun- 
tins and Hills, lodges in the Plains below, *till 
ſometimes it increaſes to a Height almoſt equal with 
the Tops of their Huts ; but then it is ſoon diſ- 
ſolved for a little Space round them, which is 
cauſed by the Warmth of the Fire, Smoke, Fami- 
y, and Cattle within. 

Tuus are they confined to a very narrow Com- 
paſs, and, in the mean Time, if they have any out- 
lying Cattle in the Hills, they are leaving the 
Heights, and returning Home ; for by the ſame 
Means that the Snow is accumulated in the Glen, 
the Hills are cleared of the Incumbrance : But 
the Cattle are ſometimes intercepted by the Depth 
of Snow, in the Plain or deep Hollows in their 
Way. In ſuch Caſe, when the Wind's Drift be- 
gins to ceaſe from the Wind's having a little ſpent 
ts Fury, the People take the following Method to 
open a Communication. 

Ir the Huts are at any Diſtance aſunder, one of 
| them begins at the Edge of the Snow next to his 
r Dwelling, and waving his Body ſrom Side to Side, 
preſſes forward, and ſqueezes it from him on either 
Hand; and if-it be higher than his Head, he 
breaks down that Part with his Hands. Thus he 
proceeds, *till he comes to another Hut, and when 
Jome of them are got together, they go on in the 
ame Manner to open a Way for the Cattle ; and 
n thus doing they relieve one another, when too 
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wet and weary to proceed further, *till the whole 
is compleated. Yet, notwithſtanding all their En- 
deavours, their Cattle are ſometimes loſt. 

As this may ſeem to you a little too extraordi- 
nary, and you will believe I never ſaw it, I ſhall 
aſſure you I had it from a Gentleman, who being 
nearly related to a Chief, has therefore a conſiderable 
Farm in the inner Highlands, and would not de- 
ceive me in a Fact, that does not recommend his 
Country; of which he is as jealous as any one [ 
have known on this Side the Tweed, 

A DRirr of Snow, like that above deſcribed, 
was ſaid to have been the Ruin of the Swediſh Ar. 
my, in the laſt Expedition of Charles the Twelfth. 

BeFore I proceed to their Huſbandry, I ſhall 
give you ſome Account of an Animal neceſſary to 
it; that is, their Horſes, or rather (as they are 
called) Garrons. 

Tusk Horſes, in Miniature, run wild among 
the Mountains; ſome of them, till they are eight 
or ten Years old, which renders them exceedingly 
reſtive and ſtubborn. 

THERE be various Ways of catching them, 
according to the Nature of the Spot of — 
vhere they chiefly keep their Haunts. Sometimes 
they are hunted by Numbers of Highland Men 
into a Bog, in other Places they are driven upa 
ſteep Hill, where the neareſt of the Purſuers en- 
deavours to catch them by the hind Leg; and! 
have been told, that ſometimes both Horſe and 
Man have come tumbling down together. 

In another Place they have been hunted from 
one to another, among the Heath and Rocks, til 
they have laid themſelves down through Weari— 


neſs and want of Breath. 
Tux are ſo ſmall, that a middle-ſized Man 


muſt keep his Legs almoſt in Lines parallel mar 
ides 
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Sides, when carried over the ſtony Ways; and it is 
almoſt incredible to thoſe who have not ſeen it, 
how nimbly they ſkip with a heavy Rider among 
the Rocks, and large Moor-Stones, turning Zie 
Zac to fuch Places as are paſſable. | 

[ THINK verily they all follow one another in 
the ſame irregular Steps, becauſe in thoſe Ways 
there appears ſome little Smoothneſs, worn by 
their naked Hoofs, which is not any where elſe to 
be ſeen. BY vn 

Wr I have been riding (or rather creeping) 
along at the Foot of a Mountain, I have diſcovered 
them by their Colour, which is moſtly white, and 
by their Motion, which readily catches the Eye; 
when at the ſame Time they were ſo high above 
me, they ſeemed to be no bigger than a Lap-dog, 
and almoſt hanging over my Head. But what has 
appeared to me very extraordinary, is, that when, 
at other Times, I have paſſed near to em, I have 
perceived 'em to be (like ſome of our common 
Beggars in London) in ragged and tattered Coats, 
but tull in Fleſh; and that, even toward the latter 
End of Winter, when I think they conld have no- 
thing to feed upon, but Heath and rotten Leaves 
of Trees, if any of the latter were to be found. 

Taz Highlanders have a Tradition they came 
originally from Spain, by Breeders left there by 
the Spaniards in former Times; and they ſay, 
they have been a great Number of Years in Geind- 
ling to their preſent diminutive Size. | 

I was one Day greatly diverted with: the Me- 
thod of taming theſe wild Hobbies. 

In paſſing along a narrow Path on the Side of a 
hig Hill among the Mountains, at length it 
brought me to a Part looking down into a little 
Plain; there I was at once preſented with the 
dcene of à Highland Man beating one of theſe 

| M 3 Garrons 
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Garrons moſt unmercifully with a great Stick, and 
upon a ſtricter View I perceived the Man had tied 
a Rope, or ſomething like it, about one of his 
hind Legs, as you may have ſeen a ſingle Hog driven 
in England; and indeed in my Situation he did 
not ſeem ſo big. At the ſame Time the Horſe 


was kicking and violently ſtruggling, and ſome- 


times the Garron was down, and ſometimes the 
Highlander, and not ſeldom both of them together, 
but ſtill the Man kept his Hold. 

AFTER waiting a conſiderable Time to ſee the 
Event, tho' not ſo well pleaſed with the Precipice 
{ ſtood upon, I found the Garron gave it up; and 
being perfectly conquered for that Time, patiently 
ſuffered himſelf to be driven to a Hut not far from 
the Field of Battle. | 

I was deſirous to aſk the Highlander a Quel- 
tion-or two, by the Help of my Guide, but there 
was no Means for me to get down but by falling; 
and when I came to a Part of the Hill, where! 
could deſcend to the Glen, I had but little Incli- 
nation to go back again, for I never by Choice 
made one Retrograde Step, when I was leaving 
the Mountains. But what is pretty ſtrange, tho 
very true (by what Charm I know not) I have 
been well enough pleaſed to ſee them again, at 
my firſt Entrance to them in my Returns from 
England. And this has made my Wonder ceale, 
that a Native ſhould be ſo fond of ſuch a Coun- 
try. | 
| 3 Soil of the Corn Lands is in ſome Places 
ſo ſhallow with rocky Ground beneath it, that : 
Plough is of no Manner of Uſe. This they dig 
4 with a wooden Spade; for almoſt all their Im- 
plements for Huſbandry, which in other Countries 
are made of Iron, or partly of that Metal, are in 
ſome Parts of the Highlands entirely of 
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Wood; ſuch as the Spade, Plough-ſbare, Harrow, 
Harneſs, and Bolts, and even Lacks for Doors are 
made of Wood. By the Way, theſe Locks are 
contrived ſo artfully, by Notches made at unequal 
Diſtances withinſide, that it is impoſſible to open 
them with any Thing but the wooden Keys that 
belong to them. But there would be no great 
Difficulty in opening the Wall of the Hut, as the 
Highlander did by the Portmanteau that he ſaw 
lying upon a Table; and nobody near it but his 
Companion. 

Our! ſays he; what Fool was this that put 
a Lock upon Leather; and immediately ripped 
it open with his Dirk. | 

WHERE the Soil is deeper, they plough with 
four of their little Horſes abreaſt; the Manner 
this : 

BeinG thus ranked, they are divided by a ſmall 
Space into Pairs, and the Driver, or rather Lea-- 
der of the Plough, having placed himſelf before 
them, holding the two innermoſt by their Heads, 
to keep the Couples aſunder; he with his Face 
toward the Plough, goes backward, obſerving, 
through the Space between the Horſes, the Way 
of the Plough-ſhare. 

Wren I firſt ſaw this aukward Method, as I 
then thought it, I rid up to the Perſon who guided 
the Machine, to aſk him ſome Queſtions concerning 
it: He ſpoke pretty good Engliſb, which made me 
conclude he was.a Gentleman; and yet in Quality 
of a Proprietor and Conductor might, without Diſ- 
honour, employ himſelf in ſuch a Work. 

My firſt Queſtion was, whether that Method 
was common to the Highlands, or peculiar to that 
Part of the Country; and by Way of Anſwer, he 
aked me, if they ploughed otherwiſe any where 
elle. Upon my further Enquiry, why the Man 
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went backwards, he ſtopped, and very civilly ir 
formed me, that there were ſeveral ſmall Rock, 
which I did not ſee, that had a little Part of them 
juſt peeping on the Surface, and therefore it waz 
neceſſary his Servant ſhould ſee and avoid em, by 
guiding the Horſes accordingly ; or otherwiſe hi 
Plough might be ſpoiled by the Shock. 

THE Anſwer was ſatisfactory and convincing; 
and I muſt here take Notice, that many other » 


their Methods are too well ſuited to their own Cir. 


to | 
Wert 


cumſtances, and thoſe of the Country, to be eaſily 


amended by ſuch as undertake to deride them. 

In the Weſtern Highlands they ſtill retain that 
barbarous Cuſtom (which I have not ſeen any 
where elſe) of drawing the Harrow by the Horfe' 
Dock, without any Manner of Harneſs whatever, 
And when the Tail becomes too ſhort for the Put. 

oſe, they lengthen it out with twiſted Sticks, 
his unnatural Practice was formerly forbidden in 
Ireland by Act of Parliament, as my Memory in- 
forms me, from Accounts I have formerly read d 


that Country; for being almoſt without Books, 1 


can have little other Help wherefrom to make 
Quotations. 

WHEN a Burden is to be carried on Horſeback, 
they uſe two Baſkets, called Creels, one on each 
Side of the Horſe ; and if the Load be ſuch as can't 
be divided, they put it into one of them, and coun- 


terbalance it with Stones in the other, ſo that one 


Half of the Horſe's Burden is — I can't ſay un- 
neceſſary, becuſe I don't ſee how they could well do 
otherwiſe m the Mountains. 

THEik Harveſt is late in the Year, and there- 
fore ſeldom got in dry, as the great Rains uſually 
come on about the latter End of Auguſt, nor is the 
Corn well preſerved afterwards in thoſe miſerable 
Hovels they call Barns, which are moſtly not ff 

to 
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into keep out the bad Weather from above; and 
cks, rere it not for the high Winds that paſs through 
e Openings of the Sides in dry Weather, it 
ould, of Neceſſity, be quite ſpoiled. But as it 
; the Grain is often grown in the Sheaves, as B 
Wave obſerved in a former Letter. 

To. the Lightneſs of the Oats, one might think: 
ey contributed themfelves, for if there be one 
art of their Ground that produces worſe Grain 
jan another, they reſerve that, or Part of it, for 
Need; believing it will produce again as well in 
Quantity and Quality as the beſt, but whether in 


thatMhis they are right or wrong, I can't determine. 
any AxoTHER Thing, beſides the bad Weather 
rle's lat retards their Harveſt, is; they make it chiefly 


ver. he Work of the Women of the Family. Near. 
put Nhe Lowlands I have known a Field of Corn to em- 
ck. oy a Woman and a Girl for a Fortnight; which, 
n in With proper Help, might have been done in two 
in. ys. And altho* the Owner might not well af- 
d ed to employ many Hands, yet his own Labour 
„ [Would have prevented half the Riſque of bad Wea- 
nale er at that uncertain Seaſon.  ___ | 7 
Ax Engliſb Lady, who found herſelf. ſomething 
ack, Mecaying in her Health, and was. adviſed to gg 
eachWmong the Hills, and drink Goat's Milk or Whey, 
an td me lately, that ſeeing a Highlander baſking at 
un-he Foot of. a Hill in his full Dreſs, while his Wife 
nd her Mother. were hard at work in. reaping the, 
hats; ſhe aſked the old. Woman how ſhe,could be 
ntented to ſee her Daughter. labour in that Man- 
, while her Huſband. was only an idle Spec- 
tor? And to this the Woman anſwered, that her, 
ally Won-in-Law. was a. Gentleman, and it would be a» 
the Wiſparagement to him to do any ſuch Work; and. 
able at both ſhe and her Daughter too were ſuffi- 
t ft Wecntly honoured by the Alliance. 
to M 5 THis' 
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TH1s Inſtance I own has ſomething particula 
in it, as ſuch, but the Thing is very common, « 
la Palatine, among the middling Sort of People. 

Nor long ago, a French Officer, who w: 
coming hither the Hill Way, to raiſe ſome Re 
cruits for the Dutch Service, met a Highland Man 
with a good Pair of Brogues on his Feet; and hi 
Wife marching bare-foot after him. 

Tris Indignity to the Sex raiſed the French 
man's Anger to ſuch a Degree, that he leaped fro 
his Horſe, and obliged the Fellow to take off the 
Shoes, and the Woman to put them on. 

By this laſt Inſtance (not to trouble you with 


others) you may ſee it is not in their Harveſt-work 
alone; they are ſomething in the Palatine Way be 
with Reſpe& to their Women. wh 
Tux Highlanders have a Notion that the Moon int 
in a clear Night, ripens their Corn much mot v 
than a Sun-ſhiny Day; for this they plead Expe . Hi 
rience, yet they can't ſay by what Rule they mak anc 
the Compariſon. But by this Opinion of theirs, IM the 
think they have little Knowledge of the Nature of not 
thoſe two Planets. . col 
Ix larger Farms, belonging to Gentlemen of An 
the Clan, where there are any Number of Women the 
employed in Harveſt-Work, they all keep Tim the 
together, by ſeveral barbarous Tones of the Voice aln 
and ſtoop and riſe together, as regularly as a Ran Hil 
of Soldiers, when they ground their Arms. Some mu 
times they are incited to their Work by the Sounq Ca 
of a Bagpipe; and by either of theſe, they proceei or 
with great Alacrity, it being diſgraceful for any ha 
one'to be out of 'Time with the Sickle. They ug mi 
the ſame Tone, or a Piper, when they thickeq Ki! 
OO” woven Plaiding, inſtead of a Pulling ex; 
. Lk as | 
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Tuis is done by ſix or eight Women ſitting 
upon the Ground, near ſome River or Rivulet, in 


two oppoſite Ranks, with the wet Cloth between 
them ; their Coats are tucked up, and with their 


ed Feet they ſtrike one againſt another's, keep- 
Wing exact Time as abovementioned. And among 


Numbers of Men, employed in any Work that 
requires Strength and joint Labour, as the launch- 
ing a large Boat, or the like, they muſt have the 
Piper to regulate their Time, as well as Uſky, to 


rep up their Spirits in the Performance; for Pay 


they often have little, or none at all. 

NoTHING is more common than to hear the 
Highlanders boaſt how much their Country might 
be improved, and that it would produce double 
what it does at preſent, if better Huſbandry were 
introduced among them. For my own Part, it 


was always the only Amuſement I had among the 


Hills, to obſerve every minute Thing in my Way; 
and I do aſſure you, I don't remember to have ſeen 
the leaſt Spot that would bear Corn uncultivated, 
not even upon the Sides of the Hills, where it 
could be no otherwiſe broke up, than with a Spade. 
And as for Manure to ſupply the Salts, and enrich: 
the Ground, they have hardly any. In Summer 
their Cattle are diſperſed about the Sheelings, . and 
almoſt all the reſt of the Year in other Parts of the. 
Hills; and therefore all the Dung they can have, 
muſt be from the trifling Quantity made by the 
Cattle, while they are in the Houſe. I never knew. 
or heard of any Limeſtone, Chalk, or Marl they 
have in the Country ;- and if ſome of their Rocks 
might ſerve for Lime-Stone in that Cafe, their 
Kilns, Carriage, and Fewel would render 'it fo 
expenſive, it would be the ſame 'Thing to them, 
4 if there was none. Their great Dependence is 


upon 
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upon the Nitre of the Snow; and they lament thi 
Diſappointment, if it does not fall early in the $ 
ſon. Yet I have known, in ſome, a great Incli 
nation to Improvement, and ſhall only inſtance 
a very ſmall Matter, which perhaps may be 
thought too inconſiderable to mention. 

Nor far from Fort William, I have ſeen We 
men with a little Horfe-Dung brought upon thei 
Backs, in Creels or Baſkets, from that Garriſon 
and on their Knees ſpreading it with their Hand 
upon the Land, and even breaking the Balls, that 
every Part of the little Spot might have its due Pro 
portion. 
Tusk Women have ſeveral Times brought me 

Hay to the Fort, which was made from Graſs cu 
with a Knife, by the Way-ſide; and from one] 
have bought two or three Pen'noth; from anc 
ther, the Purchaſe has been a Groat; but Six 
pen'noth was a moſt conſiderable Bargain. 

Ar their Return from the Hay- market they cat 
ried away the Dung of my Stable (which was one 
— of a dwelling Hut) in Manner abovementi 
oned. | 

SPEAKING of Graſs and Hay, it comes to my 
Remembrance, that in paſſing through a Space 
between the Mountains, not far from Keppoch 
in Lochabar, I obſerved, in the Hollow (though 
too narrow to admit much of- the Sun) a greater 
Quantity of Graſs than I remembered to have ſeen 
in any ſuch Spot in the inner Parts of the High- 
lands. It was in the Month of Auguſt when it ws 
Dr rank and flagged pretty much, and there 

re I was induced to aſk why the Owner did not 
cut it? To this I was anſwered, it never had been 
mowed, but was left every Year as natural Hy fn, 
for the Cattle in Winter, that is; to lie __ 4 the 

ro 
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Ground like Litter, and (according to their De- 
ſcription) the Cows routed for it in the Snow, like 
Hogs in a Dunghill : But the People have no Barns 
fit to contain a Quantity of Hay, and it would be 
impoſſible to ſecure it in Mows from the tempeſ- 
tuous eddy Winds, which would ſoon carry it over 
the Mountains: Beſides, it could not well be made, 
by reaſon of Rains and. want of Sun, and therefore 
they think it beſt to let it lie, as it does, with the 
Roots irr the Ground. | 
Tur Advantage of Encloſures is a mighty To- 
pick with the Highlanders, though they cannot 
ſpare for Graſs one Inch of Land that will bear 
Corn, or if they could, it would be a much more 
expenſive Way of grazing their Cattle, than lets 
ting them run, as they do, in the Hills; but En- 
cloſures, ſimply as ſuch, do not better the Soil, 
or, if they might be ſuppoſed to be an Advantage 
to it, where 1s the Highland Tenant that can lay 
out ten Shillings for that. Purpoſe? And what 
would he be gainer by it in the End, but to have 
his Rent raiſed, or his Farm divided with ſome 
other? Or, laſtly, where are the Number of 
Highlanders that would patiently ſuffer ſuch an 
inconvenient Innovation. For my Part, I think 
Nature. has ſufficiently encloſed their Lands by the 
Feet of the ſurrounding Mountains. Now, after 
what has been ſaid, where can this Improvement 
be ? | 
Bur it ſeems, they had rather you ſhould. think 
them ignorant, lazy, or any thing elſe, than en- 
tertain a bad Opinion of their Country. But 1 
have dwelt too long upon this Head.  .. 
Taz1R Rent is chiefly paid in Kind, that is ta 
ſay, great Part of it in ſeveral Species. ariſing from 
the Product of the Farm; ſuch as Barley, Oats 
| meal, 
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meal, and what they call Cu/toms, as Sheep, t. 
Lambs, Poultry, Butter, &c. and the Remainder, I hi 
if any, is paid in Money, or an Addition of ſome lf co 
one of the aforementioned Species, if Money be I th 
wanting. his 
Tu Gentlemen, who are near Relations of Ml ra 
the Chief, hold pretty large Farms, if the Eſtate MW lot 
will allow it, perhaps twenty or thirty Pounds a vi 
Year, and they again, generally, parcel them out MW Qt 
to under Tenants in ſmall Portions. Hence it W to 
comes, that by ſuch a Diviſion of an. old Farm 
(Part of an upper Tenant's Holding) ſuppoſe, 
among eight Perſons, each of them pays an eighth 
Part of every Thing, even to the Fraction of x 
Capon, which cannot, in the Nature of it be paid 
in Kind, but the Value of it is caſt in with the ref 
of the Rent, and, notwithſtanding the abovemen- 
tioned Cu/toms are placed in an upper Tenant's 
Rental, yet they properly belong to the Chief for 
the Maintenance of the Family in Proviſions. 
Every Year, after the Harveſt, the Sheriff of 
the County, or his Deputy, together with a Jury 
of landed Men, ſets a Rate upon Corn Proviſions, 
and the Cuſtom of the Country regulates the reſt, 
Tux Sheriff's Regulation for the Year is called 
the Feers-price, and ſerves for a Standard whereby Y 
to determine every thing relating to Rents and tain 
Bargains; fo that if the Tenant is not provided fer 
with all the Species he is to pay, then, that which Pen 
is wanting may be converted into Money, or ſome· ¶ very 
thing elſe with Certainty. . leſs, 
Brok I conclude this Letter, I ſhall take V 
Notice of one thing, which, at firſt, I thought Hig! 
pretty extraordinary, and that is: If any landed ii gen 
Man refuſes or fails to. pay the King's Tax ; then, 
by a Warrant from the Civil Magiſtrate, a propor- 


tionable 
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tionable Number of Soldiers are quartered upon 
him, with, ſometimes, a Commiſſion-Officer to 
command them ; all whom he muſt maintain till 
the Ce/s is fully diſcharged : This is a Penalty for 
his Default, even though he had not the Means to 
raiſe Money in all that time, and let it be ever ſo 
long, the Tax, in the End, is ſtill the ſame. You 
will not doubt that the Men, thus living upon free 
Quarters, uſe the beſt Intereſt with their Officers 
to be ſent on ſuch-Parties. | 
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OU will, it is likely, think it ſtrange, that 
many of the Highland Tenants are to main- 
tan a Family upon a Farm of twelve Merks, Scots, 
fer Annum, which is thirteen Shillings and four 
Pence fterling, with, perhaps, a Cow or two, or a 
very few Sheep or Goats ; but often the Rent is 
ks, and the Cattle are wanting. | 
War follows is a Specimen taken out of a 
Highland Rent-roll, and I do aſſure you it is 
genuine, and not the leaſt by many. 


Donald 
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Is ſome Rentals you may ſee ſeven or eight 
Columns of various Species of Rent, or more, 
z. Money, Barley, Oatmeal, Sheep, Lambs, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Capons, e. But every Tenant 

xs not pay all theſe Kinds, though many of them 
the greateſt Part. 

Tag Landlord has, by Law, an Hypethick, or 
Right of Pledge, with reſpe& to the Corn, for fo 
nuch as the current Year's Rent, and may, and 
en does, by himſelf or his Baily, ſee it reaped to 
is own Uſe ; or if that is not done, he may ſeize 
tin the Market or any where elſe; but this laſt 
rNvilege of the Landlord does not extend to the 
op or Rent of any former Year. 

Tye Poverty of the Tenants has rendered it 
utomary for the Chief, or Laird, to free ſome of 
hem every Year from all Arrears of Rent; this is 
uppoſed, upon an Average, to be about one Year 
1 five of the whole Eſtate. 

[r the Tenant is to hire his Grazing in the Hills, 
e takes it by Sumer. A Soume is as much Graſs 
will maintain four Sheep; eight Sheep are equal 

a Cow and a half, or forty Goats, but I do not 
member how much is paid for every Soume. 
he Reaſon of this Diſproportion between the 
cats and Sheep is, that after the Sheep have eat 
e Paſture bare, the Herbs, as Thyme, Cc. that 
e left behind, are of little or no Value, except 
Ir the Brouzing of Goats. 

Tux Laird's Income is computed by Chalders of 
ual, as they are called: A Chalder is fixteen 

ls of Corn, each Boll containing about fix of our 
uſhels, and therefore, when any one ſpeaks of 
e yearly Value of ſuch a Laird's Eſtate, he tells 
uit is ſo many Chalders; but the Meaſure varies 
mething in different Parts of the Country. 


WHEN 
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WHEN a Son is born to the Chief of a Family! 
there generally ariſes a Contention among tht 
Vaſſals, which of them ſhall have the foſtering ff B 
the Child, when it is taken from the Nurſe; an 3: 
by this Means, ſuch Differences are ſometime 
fomented, as are hardly ever after thoroughly re 
conciled. 

Tu happy Man, who ſucceeds in his Suit, 
ever after call'd the Foſter- father; and his Chi 
dren the Foſter-brothers and Siſters of the you 
Laird. 

Tus they reckon not only endears them 
their Chief, and greatly ſtrengthens their Inter 7/ 
with him, but gives them a great deal of Con B. 
deration among their Fellow-Vaſſals; and . 
Foſter-brother having the ſame Education as t 
young Chief, may, beſides that, in Time, becon 
his Hanchman, or perhaps be promoted to th: 
Office under the old Patriarch himſelf, it a Vacan 
ſhould happen. Or otherwiſe, by their Intere 
obtain Orders and a Benefice. 

Tris Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to 
ready, upon all Occaſions, to venture his Lite il 7: 
Defence of his Maſter; and at Drinking-bouts 
ſtands behind his Seat, at his Haunch, from whend 
his Title is derived, and watches the Converſatio 
to ſee if any one offends his Patron. 

AN Engliſh Officer being in Company with 
certain Chieftain, and ſeveral other Highland Ge 
tlemen, near Killichumen, had an Argument wi 
the Great Man; and both being well warm'd wi 
Uſky, at laſt the Diſpute grew very hot. 

A YouTH who was Hanchman, not underſtand 
ing one Word of Engliſh, imagined his Chief u 
inſulted, and thereupon drew his Piſtol from 
Side, and ſnap'd it at the Officer's Head ; butt 


Piſtol miſs'd Fire, otherwiſe it is more my | 
q 


* 
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ible he might have ſuffered Death from the Hand 
that little Vermin. 
Bur it is very diſagreeable to an Engliſhman over 


and Bottle, with the Highlanders, to fee every one of 
timq dem have his Gilly; that is, his Servant ſtanding 
y refÞchind him all the while, let what will be the Sub- 


of Converſation. | 

WHEN a Chief goes a Journey in the Hills, or 
les a formal Viſit to an Equal, he is faid to be 
tended by all ; or moſt Part of the Officers fol- 


wing, VIZ. 


The Hanchman, before deſcribed. 
Bard, His Poet. 
Bladier, e Spokeſman. 
Cilli-more, Carries his Broad-Sword. 
Gilli-casflue 1 him, when on 
a Foot, over the Fords. 

| Leads his Horſe in rough 
Gly-comflraine, j and dangerous Ways, 
Gilly-truſhanarniſh, The Baggage-Man. 


; to ho being a Gentleman, 
ite il 7he Piper, I ſhould have named 
uts And laſtly, him ſooner. 

— The Piper's Gilly, Who carries the Bag-pipe. 
atio 


Turkx are, likewiſe, ſome Gentlemen, near of 
in, who bear him Company; and beſides, a 
umber of the common Sort, who have no parti- 
lar Employment, but follow him only to partake 
the Cheer. | 
uus own that all theſe Attendants, and the 
dfound Reſpe& they pay, muſt be flattering 
ough; though the Equipage has none of the beſt 
ppearance. 
BuT this State may appear to ſooth the Pride of 
e Chief to a vaſt Degree, if the Declaration of 
| one 
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one of them was ſincere; who at Dinner, befor 
good deal of Company, Engliſh as well as & 
myſelf being one of the Number, affirm'd, thai 
his Eſtate was free from Incumbrances, and 
none of his own, and he was then put to chuſe iP? 
tween that and the Eſtate of the Duke of Neuraf de 
ſuppoſing it to be thirty thouſand Pounds a Ye dil 
(as ſomebody ſaid it was) he would make Choice 
the former, with the fo//rwing belonging to 

before the other without it. Now. his Eſtate mig 
be about five hundred Pounds a Year. 

Bor this Pride is pretty coſtly ; for as his Fri" 
is to feed all thefe Attendants, ſo. it comes to 
own Turn to be at a like, or perhaps great 
Expence, when the Viſit is repaid. For they. 
generally attended in Proportion to the Strength 
the Clan; and by this Intercourſe' they very mu 


hurt one another in their Circumſtances. 

By what has been ſaid, you may know, in Pay © 
how neceſſary the Rent call'd Cuſtoms is to H 
Family of a Highland Chief, Fi 


HRE I muſt aſk a Space for thoſe two Sons 
Apollo; the Bard and the Piper. 

THe Bard is ſkill'd in the Genealogy of all t 
Highland Families, ſometimes Preceptor to tl 
young Laird; celebrates in Iriſb Verſe the Origin 
of the Tribe, the famous warlike Actions of f 
| ſucceſſive Heads, and ſings his own Lyricks 28. 
Opiate to the Chief, when indifpoſed for Slee 
but Poets are not-equally eſteem'd and honour'd 
all Countries. I happen'd to be a Witneſs of ti 
Diſhonour done to the Muſe, at the Houſe of « 
of the Chiefs; where two of theſe Bards were | 
at a good Diſtance, at the lower End of a | 
Table, with a Parcel of Highlanders of no extra 
dinary Appearance, over a Cop of Ale. Fo 
Inſpiration ! t „I ne E 0 - 

H 
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Tux were not aſk'd to drink a Glaſs of Wine 
Mor Table, though the whole Company at it con- 

ed only, of the Great Man, one of his near Re- 
ons, and myſelf. 
ArrER ſome little Time, the Chief order'd one 
them to ſing me a Highland Song. The Bard 
dily obey'd, and with a hoarſe Voice, and in a 
ne of few various Notes, began, as I was told, 
> of his own Lyricks; and when he had pro- 
dd to the fourth or fifth Stanza, I perceived, 
the Names of ſeveral Perſons, Glens, and 
untains, which I had known or heard of before, 
tit was an Account of ſome Clan Battle. But 
his going on, the Chief, (who - piques himſelf 
n his School-Learning) at ſome particular Paſ- 
bid him ceaſe, and cry'd out to me, There's 
bing like that in Virgil or Homer. I bow'd, and 
[him I believed ſo. This you may believe was 
edifying and delightful. 
| Have had Occafion before to ſay ſomething of 
Piper, but not as an Officer of the Houſhold. 
Is a Morning, while the Chief is dreſſing, he 
Iks backward and forward, cloſe under the Win- 
without Doors ; playing on his Bag-Pipe, with 
Wolt upright Attitude and majeſtick Stride. 
Tis a Proverb in Scotland, viz. The ſtately Step 
Hier. When required, he plays at Meals, 
nn an Evening, is to divert the Gueſts with his 

lick, when the Chief has Company with him; 
Attendance in a Journey, or at a Viſit, I have 
Witioned before. | | 2 
is Gilly holds the Pipe, 'till he begins, and the 
ment he has done with the Inſtrument, he diſ- 
fully throws it down upon the Ground, as being 
the paſſive Means of conveying his Skill to the 
and not a proper Weight for him to carry or 
at other Times. But for a contrary Mn 

| is 
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his Gilly ſnatches it up, which is, that the piii 
may not ſuffer Indignity from his Neglect. ol 

Tax Captain of one of the Highland Compani 
entertain'd me ſome Time ago at Sterling, with e 
Account of a Diſpute that happen'd in his Ci 
about Precedency. This Officer among the rem 
had received Orders to add a Drum to his Bagpi 
as a more military Inſtrument; for the Pipe was 
be retain'd, becauſe the Highland Men could hard 
be brought to march without it. Now the Conte 
between the Drummer and the Piper aroſe abo 
the Poſt of Honour, and at length the Contenti 
grew exceeding hot, which the Captain havin-"« 
Notice of, he call'd them both before him, and, Wt" 
the End, decided the Matter in Favour of 
Drum; whereupon the Piper remonſtrated ve 
warmly. Ads Wunds, Sir, ſays he, and ſbal * 
little Raſcal that beats upon a Sheep-ſkin, tak the ri ee 
Haund of me, that am a Muſician ? | 

There are in the Mountains both red Deer e 
Roes, but neither of them in any great Numbet 
that ever I could find. The red Deer are la et 
and keep their Haunts in the higheſt Mountaem 
but the Roe is Jeſs than our fallow Deer, and pap" 
takes, in ſome Meaſure, of the Nature of 8" 
Hare; having no Fat about the Fleſh, and hiduggP!'re 
in the Clefts of Rocks, and other Hollows, fre 
the Sight of Purſuers. Theſe keep chiefly in | 
Woods. | =_ 
A PACK of Hounds, like that of Afzon, in thipien 
ſame metaphorical Senſe, would ſoon devour t 
Maſter. But, ſuppoſing they could eaſily be mae) 
tain'd, they would be of no Uſe, it being imp ¶ len 
ſible for them to hunt over ſuch Rocks and uns 
ged ſteep Declivities; or if they could do 
their Cry in thoſe open Hills would ſoon fig 
all the Deer out of that. Part of the yu 
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is was the Effect of one ſingle Hound, whoſe 
vice I have often heard in the Dead of the Night 
x I lay in Bed) ecchoing among the Mountains; 
e was kept by an Engliſb Gentleman, at one of 
he Barracks, and it was loudly complain'd of b 
me of the Lairds, as being prejudicial to their 
ates. | 
WHEN a ſolemn Hunting is reſolved on, for the 
tertainment of Relations and Friends, the Haunt 
the Deer being known, a Number of the Vaſſals 
e ſummon'd, who readily obey by Inclination 
dare beſides obliged by the "Tenure of their 
ands, of which one Article is, that they ſhall 
nend the Maſter at his Huntings. This, I think, 
z Part of the ancient Vaſſalage in England. 
Tux Chief convenes what Numbers he thinks 
t, according to the Strength of his Clan; perhaps 
iree or four hundred. With theſe he ſurrounds 
be Hill, and as they advance upwards, the Deer 
ies the Sight of them, firſt of one Side, then of 
other; and they ſtill, as they mount, get into 
er Order, *till in the End he is encloſed by 
em in a ſmall Circle, and there they hack him 
wn with their broad Swords. And they gene- 
ally do it ſo dexterouſly, as to preſerve the Hide 
dtire. 

lr the Chace be in a Wood, which is moſtly 
jon the Declivity of a rocky Hill, the Tenants 
read themſelves as much as they can, in a Rank 
ending upwards 3 and march, or rather crawl 
ward, with a hideous Yell. Thus they drive 
fery Thing before them, while the Laird and his 
impMſiends are waiting at the farther End with their 
1d ens, to ſhoot the Deer. But it is difficult to 
Jo ce the Roes out of their Cover, inſomuch that 
1 frighVfen they come into the open Light, they ſome- 
ount times 
tl 
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times turn back upon the Huntſmen, and are take 
alive. | ind 

WHar I have been ſaying on this Head, is one 
to give you ſome Taſte of the Highland Hunting 
for the Hills, as they are various in their Form 
require different Diſpoſitions of the Men that com 
poſe the Pack The firſt of the two Paragraph 
next above, relates only to ſuch a Hill as riſes ſome 
thing in the Figure of a Cone; and the other yo 
ſee, is'the Side of a Hill, which is cloathed with 
Wood, and this laſt is more particularly the Shel 
ter of the Roe. A further Detail I think woul 
become tedious. 
Wurxx the Chief would have a Deer only o 
his Houſhold, the Game-Keeper, and one « 
two more, are ſent into the Hills, with Guns an 
Oatmeal for their Proviſion ; where they often |i 
Night after Night, to wait an Opportunity of pr 
viding Veniſon for the Family. This has bes 
done feveral Times for me, but always witho 
Effect. 

Tu Foxes and wild Cats (or Catamountain 
are both very large in their Kind, and always 
pear to have fed plentifully. They do the Fg 
landers much more Hurt in their Poultry, © 
than they yield them Profit by their Furs; andth 
Eagles do them more Miſchief, than both the oth 


together. It was one of their chief Complaint vo fi 
when they were diſarmed in the Year 1725, thi 5 


they were deprived of the Means to deſtroy thok 
noxious Animals; and that a great Increaſe oi 
them muſt neceſfarily follow the Want of the 
Fire-Arms. | | 
Or the eatable Part of the feathered Kind pect 
liar to the Mountains, is, Firſt, the Cobberte) 
which is . ſometimes called a wild Turky, but n 


Icke it, otherwiſe than in Size. This is very ſeldot 
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be met with (being an Inhabitant of very high 
nd unfrequented Hills) and is therefore eſteemed a 
reat Rarity for the Table. 
NexT is the Black Cock, which reſembles, in 
zue and Shape, a Pheaſdnt, but is black and ſhine- 
ng like a Raven; but the Hen is not, in Shape or 
plour, much unlike to a Hen-Pheaſant. 
Axp laſtly, the Tormican is near about the Size 
f the Moor-Fowl (or Grouſt) but of a lighter 
plour z which turns almoſt white in Winter. 
heſe I am told feed chiefly upon the tender Tops 
the Fir-Branches, which 1 am apt to believe; 
cauſe the Taſte of them has ſomething tending 
v Turpentine, tho? not diſagreeable. It is ſaid, 
you throw a Stone, ſo as to fall beyond it, the 
ird is thereby ſo much amuſed or daunted, that 
will not riſe till you are very near; but I have 
ſpected this to be a Sort of Conundrum, ſignifying 
ey are too ſhy to-ſuffer an Approach near enoug 
or that Purpoſe, like what they tell the Children 
bout the Salt and the Bird. ITE: PINS 
Tax Tribes will not ſuffer Strangers to ſettle 
thin their Precinct, or even thoſe of another 
lan to enjoy any Poſſeſſion among them; but will 
on conſtrain them to quit their Pretenſions, by 
ruelty to their Perſons, or Miſchief to their Cat- 
„ or other Property. Of this there happened 
vo flagrant Inſtances,” within a few Years paſs'd. 
Tag firſt was as follows: Gordon, Laird of 
enbucket, had been inveſted by the D. of G. in 
me Lands in Badenoch, by Virtue, I think, of a 
iet or Mortgage. Theſe Lands lay among 
e Macpherſons, but the Tenants of that Name 
Wiuſed to pay the Rent to the new Landlord, or 
acknowledge him as ſuch. IIa 
Tuts Refuſal put him upon the Means to eject 
em by Law; whereupon the 'Tenants came to 
a Reſolution 
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a Reſolution to put an End to his Suit and new Set i 
tlement, in the Manner following. \ 

Five or ſix of them, young Fellows, the 2 « 
of Gentlemen, entered the Door of his Hut; 
in fawning Words told him, they were ſorry an 
Diſpute had happened. That they were then re 
ſolved to acknowledge him as their immediat 
Landlord, and would regularly pay him the; 
Rent. At the ſame Time they begged he wou 
withdraw his Proceſs, and they hoped they ſhoul 
be agreeable to him for the future. All this whi 
they were almoſt, imperceptibly drawing near 
and nearer; to his Bed-ſide, ; on which he was ſit 
ting, in order, to prevent his defending himſ 
(as they knew him to be a Man of diſtinguiſhe 
Courage) and then fell ſuddenly on him ; fon 
cutting him with their Dirks, and others plungi 
them into his Body. This was perpetruted with 
Sight of the — of Ruthven... 

I can'T forbear to tell you how this Butchet 
ended, with _ both to him and thoſe' tread 
erous Villains. 

He, with a Multitude of Wounds upon hi 
made a Shift, in the Buſtle, to reach down 
broad Sword from the Teſter of his Bed, whi 


was very low; and with it he drove all the Aſlſi [. 
before him. And afterwards from the Du che 
Abhorrence of ſo vile a Fact, and with the AfiWmake 


can 
Is ori 
Diffe 
from 


ane of the Troops, they were driven out of 
Country, and forced to fly to foreign Parts. 

By the Way, the Duke claims the Right 
Chief to the Macpherſons; as he is, in Fact, 


the Gordons. Princ 
THz other Example i is of a Miniſter, who Hein 
a ſmall Farm aſſigned him, and, upon his Entra 


to it, ſome of the Clan, in the Dead of the Nig 
fired five Balls through his Hut, which all loch 


gener { 


his 
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Set in his Bed; but he happening to be abſent that 
Night, eſcaped their Barbarity, but was forced to 
Mquit the Country. Of this, he made to me an af- 

ſecting Complaint. | 

Tar1s Kind of Cruelty, I think, ariſes from 
their Dread of Innovations, and the Notion they 
entertain, that they have a Kind of hereditary 
Right to their Farms; and that none of them are to 
be diſpoſſeſſed, unleſs for ſome great Tranſgrefſion 
wainſt their Chief, in which Caſe every Individual 
would conſent to their Expulſion. 

Havins lately mentioned the Dirk, I think it 

may not be unſeaſonable here, to give you a ſhort 
Deſcription of that dangerous Weapon; and the 
rather, as I may have Occaſion to ſpeak of it here- 
ater. 
Taz Blade is ſtraight, and generally above a 
Foot long, the Back near an Inch thick, the Point 
pes off like a Tuck, and the Handle is ſomething 
like that of a Sickle. They pretend they can't 
ell do without it, as being uſeful to them in cut- 
ting Wood, and upon many other Occaſions ; but 
It is a concealed Miſchief hid under the Plaid, 
ready for ſecret ſtabbing, and, in a cloſe Encoun- 
er, there is no Defence againſt it. 

l am far from thinking there is any Thing in 
the Nature of a Highlander, as ſuch, that ſhould 
ake him cruel and remorſeleſs; on the contrary, 
cannot but be of Opinion, that Nature in general 
originally the ſame in all Mankind, and that the 
Difference between Country and Country ariſes 
tom Education and Example. And from this 
Principle I conclude, that even a Hottentot Child 
being brought into England, before he had any 
\trannowledge, might, by a virtuous Education, and 
Nig|Wenerous Example, become as much an Engliſbmian 


lol his Heart, as any Native whatever. 
N 2 Bur 
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BuT that the Highlanders, for the moſt P 
are cruel, is beyond Diſpute; tho' all Clans are 
not alike mercileſs. In general they have n 
Generoſity enough to give Quarter to an Enemy 
that falls in their Power; or do they ſeem to hay 
any Remorſe at ſhedding Blood without Nece 
ſity. 

8 appeared a few Years ago, with Reſpec 
to a Party of Soldiers, conſiſting of a Serjeant an 
twelve Men, who were ſent into Lochaber alte 
ſome Cows, that were ſaid to be ſtolen. 

Tu Soldiers, with their Arms flung, wen 
careleſly marching along by the Side of a Lake 
where only one Man could paſs in Front; and | 
this Circumſtance fell into an Ambuſcade of 
great Number of Highland Men, Vaſſals of a 
attainted Chief, who was in Exile, when his Clx 
was accuſed of the Theft. 

THESE were lodged in a Hollow on the Side a 
a rocky Hill; and tho* they were themſelves o 
of all Danger, or might have deſcended and d 
armed ſo ſmall a Party, yet they choſe ratherW; 
with their Fire-Arms, as it were, wantonly 
pick them off, almoſt one by one, *till they ha 
deſtroyed them all, except two, who took to thei 
Heels, and waded a ſmall River into the Territo 
of another Chief, where they were ſafe from fur 
ther Purſuit. For the Chiefs (like Princes upolat 
the Continent, whoſe Dominions lie contiguous 
do not invade each others Boundaries, while the 
are in Peace and Friendſhip with one another, bu 
demand Redreſs of Wrongs ; and whoſoever ſhoul 
do otherwiſe, would commit an Offence, in whicl 
every Tribe is intereſted, beſides the laſting Feu 
it might create between the two neighbourin 
Clans. 


| 
| 
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S. One of theſe Soldiers, who in his Flight had 
s ar fixed his Bayonet, turned about at the Edge of 
the Water, upon the Highland Man; who, for 
em greater Speed, had no other Arms than his broad” 
Sword, and at the ſame Time, as tis ſaid, the 
ſeceſſ Soldier at once ſent his Bayonet and a Ball 
through his Body. | 


dill L E 1 7 ER XXII. 


f a E UT the Rancour of ſome of thoſe People 

) in another Cafe was yet more extraordinary 
ian the Inſtance in my laſt Letter, as the Objects 
de off their Malice could not ſeem, even to the utmoſt 
s oufCowardice, to be in any manner of Condition to 
1 dinnoy them. This was after the Battle of Gen- 
ther = in the Rebellion of 1719, before menti- 


/ hall As the Troops were marching, from the Field 
the Action to a Place of Encampment, ſome of the 
110188Men, who were dangerouſly wounded, after their 
| fufiWcing carried ſome little Way on Horſeback, com- 
upoilaned they could no longer bear that uneaſy Car- 
uu Suge, and begged they might be left behind till 
ime more gentle Conveyance could be provided. 
In about three or four Hours (the little Arm 
hov\Weing incamped) Parties were ſent to them wi 
vicHurdles that had been made to ſerve as a Kind of 
FeufLitters; but when they arrived they found to their 
ur itoniſhment, that thoſe poor miſerable Creatures 
ad been ſtabbed with Dirks in twenty Places of 
eir Legs and Arms as well as their Bodies, and 
en thoſe that were dead had been uſed in the 
| N 3 ſame 


Wt 
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ſame favage Manner. This I have been aſſured 
of by ſeveral Officers who were in the Battle, Sc: 
as well as Engliſh. : 

I MAKE no manner of Doubt you will take what 
is to follow to be an odd Tranſition, 7. e. from the 
Cruelty of the ordinary Highlanders to Dialed 
and Orthography, although you have met with, 
ſome others not more conſiſtent, but then you will 
recolle& what I ſaid in my firſt Epiſtle; that 
ſhould not confine myſelf to Method, but give you 
my Account juſt as the ſeveral Parts of the Sub- 
jet ſhould occur from my Memorandums and 
Memory. 

STRANGE Encomiums I have heard from the 
Natives upon the Language of their Country, al- 
though it be but a Corruption of the Iriſb Tongue, 
and if you could believe ſome of them, it is ſo en- 
preſſive that it wants only to be better known tc 
become univerſal. But as for myſelf, who can 
only judge of it by the Ear, it ſeems to me to 
be very harſh in Sound, like the Welſh, and alto- 
gether as guttural, which laſt, you know, is a 
Quality, long ſince baniſhed all the polite Lan- 
guages in Europe. | 

IT likewiſe ſeems to me, as if the Native 
affected to call it Er/?, as though it were a Lan. 
guage peculiar to their Country; but an Jrif 
Gentleman who never before was in Scotland, and 
made, with me, a highland Tour, was perfect 
underſtood, even by the common People; and ſe- 
veral of the Lairds took me aſide to aſk me whoſſ®* 
he was, for that they never heard their Language 
ſpoken in ſuch Purity before. This Gentleman 


: 
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| told me, that he found the Dialect to vary . | 
much in different; Parts of the Country as in any * 


two Counties of England. hel 
THERE are very few who can write the Charac· I Pe 
ter, of which the Alphabet is as follows. 9 
3 
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| | MOST ut Pronounced 
Ailim. 

© "Beth. 
Coll. 
Duir. 
Eadha. 
Fearn. 
7. Gort. 
Dath. 
Jogha. 
Luis. 
Muin. 
Nuin. 
| Oun. 
. Peith 
Ruis. 
Suil. 
.. Tipne, 
Is writing Engii to have no R 
4 — parc — ey think — 
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the Figures, or Forms of common Words, eſpe- 
cally Monoſyllables; but it may, for aught I 
know, be Rffectato n vt fun 7, 

I nave frequently received Letters from Miſs 
ters and lay Gentlemen, both . eſteemed for their 
Learning in dead Languages, that bave-been fo ill 
ſpelt, I thought I might have expected better from 
an ordinary Woman in-Eng/and. As for one ſingle 
571 N 4 Example; 
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Example; for Heirs (of Latin Derivation) A 
repeated ſeveral times in the ſame Letter; and fur 
ther, one Word was often variouſly ſpelt in the 
ſame Page. | 

Tu Highland Dreſs conſiſts of a Bonnet made 
of Thrum without a Brim, a ſhort Coat, a Waif 
coat longer by five or ſix Inches, ſhort Stocking 
and Brogues or Pumps without Heels. By the wy 
they cut Holes in their Brogues, though new made 
to let out the Water when they have far to go and 
Rivers to paſs ; this they do to preſerve their Feet 
from galling. 

Few beſides Gentlemen wear the Trotuze, that 
is, the Breeches and Stockings all of one Piece and 
drawn on together; over this Habit they wear 
Plaid, which is r three Yards long and tu 
Breadths wide, and the whole Garb is made off@ntc 
chequered Tartin or Plaiding; This, with the 
Sword and Piſtol, is called a full Dreſs; and to 
well proportioned Man with any tolerable Air, it 
makes an agreeable Figure; but this you have ſeen v. 
in London, and it is — their Mode of dreſſing 
when they are in the Lowlands, or when they 
make a neighbouring Viſit, or go any where on 
Horſeback ; but when thoſe among them whoWipi 
travel on Foot, and have not Attendants to carry! 
them over the Waters, they vary it into the Qu 
which is a Manner I am about to deſcribe. 

THE common Habit of the ordinary Highland di 
is far from being acceptable to the Eye; with them err. 
à ſmall Part of the Plaid, which is not ſo large s 
the former, is ſet in Folds and girt round the 
Waſte to make of it a ſhort Petticoat that reaches 
half Way down the Thigh, and the reſt is brought 
over the Shoulders, and then faſtened before, be- 
low the Neck, often with a Fork, and ſometimes eri 
with a Bodkin, or ſharpened Piece of Stick, 6 

that they make pretty near the Appearance of the 
| poor 
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poor Women in London when they bring their 
Gowns over thetr Heads to ſhelter them from the 
uin. In this way of wearing the Plaid, they have 
ſometimes nothing elſe to cover them, and are 
Moften barefoot ; but ſome F have feen ſhod with a 
kind of Pumps made out of a raw Cow-hide with 
ingul te Hair turned outward, which being ill made, 

lhe Wearer's Feet looked ſomething like thofe of a 

zough-footed Hen or Pigeon: Theſe are called 
fuarrants, and are not only offenſive to the Sight 
Whut intolerable to the Smell of thoſe who are near 
em. The Stocking rifes no higher than the 
WThick of the Calf, and from the Middle of the 
Thigh to the Middle of the Leg is a naked Space, 
which being: expoſed to all Weathers, becomes 
anned and freckled, and the Joint being moſtly 
Wrfeted with the Country Diſtemper, the whole 
very difagreeable to the Eye. 
THIS Dreſs is called the Quelt, and for the moſt 
art they wear the Petticoat ſo very ſhort, that in 
windy Day, going up a Hill, or ſtooping, the In- 
kcency of it is plainly diſcovered. 

A HiGHLAND Gentleman told me, one Day 
nerrily, as we were ſpeaking of a dangerous Pre- 
pice we had paſſed over together; that a Lady 
a noble Family had complained to him very 
riouſly ; That as ſhe was going over the ſame 
lace with a Gilly, who was upon an upper Path 
ading her Horſe with a long String, ſhe was ſa 
ried with the Sight of the Abyſs, that, to 
id it, ſhe was forced to look up towards the 
there Highlander all the Way long. * 
ches I Have obſerved. before, that the Plaid ſerves 

hide ordinary People for a Cloak by Day, and Bed- 
y gat Night: By the latter it imbibes ſo much 
ime ¶erſpiration, that no one Day can free it from the 
thy Smell; and even ſome of better than ordi- 
ry Appearance, when the Plaid. falls from the 
N 5 Shoulder, 
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Shoulder, or otherwife requires to be readjuſted, 
while you are talking with them, toſs it over again, 
as ſome People do the Knots of their Wigs, which 
conveys the Offence in Whiffs that are intolerable, 
of this they ſeem not to be ſenſible, for it is often th 
done only to give themſelves Airs. 

VARIOUS Reaſons are given both for and againf 
the Highland Dreſs. It is urged againſt it, that it 
diſtinguiſhes the Natives as a Body of People dif 
tinct and ſeparate from the reſt of the Subjects of 
Great Britain, and, thereby, is one Cauſe of thei 
narrow Adherence among themſelves to the Excl 
ſion of all the reſt of the Kingdom; but the Part 
of the Habit chiefly objected to is the Plaid (a 
Mantle) which, they ſay, is calculated for the 
couragement of an idle Life in lying about upo 
the Heath in the Day-time, inſtead of following 
ſome lawful Employment; that it ſerves to cove 
them in the Night when they lie in wait amony 
the Mountains to commit their Robberies and De 
predations, and is compoſed of ſuch Colours as : 
together in the Maſs ſo nearly reſemble the Heatl 
on which they lie, that it is hardly to be diſt 
guiſhed from it until one is ſo near them as t 
be within their Power, if they have any evil I 
tention. 

THAT it renders them ready at a Moment 
Warning to join in any Rebellioh, as they car 
continually their 'Tents about them. 

An, laſtly, it was thought neceſſary in ren 
to ſuppreſs that Habit by Act of Parliament for thy 
above Reaſons, and no Complaint, for the w 
of it, now remains among the Mountaineers « 
that Country. 

Ox the other hand it is alledged ; the Drels 
moſt convenient to thoſe who, with no ill Delig 
are obliged to travel from one Part to another up 
their lawful Occaſions, viz, - a 

HA 
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Tua they would not be fo free to ſkip 

6 rocks and Bogs with Breeches, ANY IT 

ich bort Petticoat. Ka 

le Tnar it would be really incommodious | 

' thoſe who are Daene to — 2 mn Fries 
to wear Breeches, which . muſt be taken 
every ſuch Occurrence, or would not only gall he 
Wearer, but render it very unhealthful and dan- 
.-Mcerous to their Limbs to be conſtantly wet in that 

rt of the Body, eſpecially in Winter- time when 
they might be frozen. 

Axp ith reſpe& to the Pla, i in cs 
Je Diſtance —.— one Place of Shelter and ano- 
ber are often too great to be reached before Night 

comes on, and being intercepted by ſudden Floods, 
or hindered by other Im diments, they are fre- 
. Wiavently obliged to lie al 1150 in the Hills, in 
bbich Caſe they muſt were it not for the 
nen Corering they carry a he them. 

W THAt even if they, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to 

each ſome hoſpitable "Hut, they muſt lie upon the 
Ground uncovered, there being nothing to be 
pared from the Family for that Purpoſe. 

AnD to conclude, a few Shillings will buy this 
Dreſs for .an ordinary Hi ghlander, who very pro- 
ably might hardly ever = in Condition to pur- 
chaſe a Lowland Suit, though of the coarſeſt Cloth 
ir Stuff, fit to keep him warm in that cold Cli- 
nate. 

I SHALL determine nothing in this Diſpute, but 
leave you to judge which of theſe two Reaſonings 
5 the moſt cogent. | 
Tux whole People are fond and tenacious of 
the Highland Cloathing, as you may. believe by 
hat is here to follow. 

Brix, in a wet Seaſon, upon one of my Pere- 
prinations, accompanied by a Highland Gentle- 
man, who was one of the Clan through which 1 
was 
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was paſſing ; I obſerved the Women to be in gre; 
Anger with him about ſomething that I did not un 
derſtand; at length, I aſked him wherein he ha 
' offended them? Upon this Queſtion he laughed 
and told me his great Coat was the Cauſe of thei 
Wrath, and that their Reproach was, that be 
could not be contented with the Garb of his Ance 

tors, but was degenerated into a Lowlander, an 
condeſcended to follow their unmanly Faſhions, 

Tux wretched Appearance of the poor Hig 
land Women that come to this Town has be 
mentioned; and here I ſhall ſtep out of the v 
to give you a notable Inſtance of Frugality in on 
of a higher Rank. 

THERE is a Laird's Lady, about a Mile fron 
one of the Highland Garriſons, who is often ſeet 
from the Ramparts on Sunday {Mornings coming 
barefoot to the Kirk with her Maid carrying tt 
Stockings and Shoes after her. She ſtops at th 
Foot of a certain Rock, that ſerves her for a Sea 
not far from the Hovel they call a Church, 
there ſhe puts them on, and in her Return to th 
ſame Place, ſhe prepares to go home barefoot as ſh 
came, thus reverſing the old Moſaick Precep 
What Engliſh Squire was ever bleſſed with ſuch 
Houſewife ! « 

BuT this Inſtance, though true to my Know 
ledge, I have thought ſomething extraordinary 
becauſe the Highlanders are ſhy of expoſing the 
Condition to Strangers, eſpecially the Engl 
and more particularly to a Number of Officers tt 
whom they are generally deſirous to make thei! 
| beſt Appearance. But in my Journies, when the 
did not expect to be obſerved by any but their ov 
Country People, I have twice ſurprized the Lain 
and his Lady without Shoes or Stockings, a go 
Way from Home, in cold Weather. The Kir 
abovementioned, brings to my Memory a Curi 
ſity of the ſame kind. 
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Ar a Place in Badenoch, called Ilan Dou, as 1 
paſſed by a Hut of Turf ſomething larger than 
ordinary, but taking little Notice of it, I was called 
upon by one of 'the Company to ſtop and obſerve 
its Figure, which proved to be the Form of a 
Croſs : This occaſioned ſeveral Jokes from a Liber- 
tine and a Pre ian upon the Highland Cathe- 
— and the Nonjurors, in all which, they per- 
ſectiy f | | 
Tas ordinary Girls wear nothing upon their 
Heads until they are married or have i Child, ex- 
cept ſometimes, a Fillet of red or blue coarſe Cloth, 
of which they are very proud; but often their Hair 
hangs down over the Forehead like that of a wild 
t. 
Ir they wear Stockings, which is rare, 
lay thern in Plaits one above —— bern the 
Ancle up to the Calf, to make their L 
as near as they can, in the Form of a Cylinder ; 
but I think I have ſeen ſomething like this amon 
the poor German Refugee Women, and the Moori 
Men in London. By the way, theſe Girls, if they 
have no Pretenſions to Family (as many of them 
have, though in Rags) they are vain of being with 
Child by a Gentfeman, and when he makes Love 
to one of them, ſhe will plead her Excuſe, in ſay- 
ing, he undervalues himſelf, and, that ſhe is a 
poor Girl not worth his Trouble, or ſomething to 
that purpoſe. | 
Tuts eaſy Compliance proceeds chiefly from a 
kind of Ambition eſtabliſhed by Opinion and Cuſ- 
tom; for, as Gentility is of all things eſteemed the 
moſt valuable in the Notion of thoſe People, ſo 
this kind of Commerce renders the poor plebeian 
Girl, in fome meaſure, ſuperior to her former 
Equals, 
FroM thenceforward ſhe becomes proud, and 
they grow envious of her being ſingled out from 
among 
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among them, to receive the Honour of a Gentle. 
man's particular Notice; but otherwiſe they are 
generally far from being immodeſt, and as Modeſty 
zs the Capital feminine Virtye, in that, they may 
be a Reproach to ſome in higher Circumſtances, 
who have loſt that decent and indearing Quality. 
Los know I ſhould not venture to talk in this 
manner at — — where Modeſty would be de- 
cry'd as unpolite and troubleſome, and I and my 
Nender Party ridiculed, and borne down, by a vaſt 
Majority. I ſhall here give you a Sample of the 
Wretchedneſs of ſome of them. _ | 
Ix one of my northern Journies, where I tra- 
velled in a good deal of Company there was 
among the reſt a Scots Baronet, who is a Cap- 
tain in the Army, and does not ſeem (at leaſt to 
me) to affect Concealment of his Country's Diſad- 
vantage, This Gentleman, at our Inn, when 
none but he and I were together, examined the 
Maid Servant about her Way of living, and ſhe 
told him (as he interpreted it to me) that ſhe never 
was in a Bed in her Life, or ever took off her 
Cloaths while they would hang together; but in 
this laſt, I think, ſhe was too general, for I am 
Pretty ſure ſhe was forced to pull them off now and 
then for her own Quiet. But I muſt go a little 
further. wy 

Oxzx Half of the Hut, by Partition, was taken 
up with the Field-bed of the principal Perſon 
among us, and therefore the Man and his Wife 
very courteouſly offered to fit up and leave their 
— ak the Baronet and me (for the. reſt of the 
Company were diſperſed about in Barns,) hut we 
could not reſolve to accept the Favour for. certain 
Reaſons, but choſe rather to lie upon, the Benches 
with our Saddles for Pillows. 

BzinG in a high Part of the Country, the 
Night was exceſſive cold with ſome Snow upon the 

Mountains, 
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Mountains, though in Auguſt, and the next Day 
was the hoteſt that, I think, I ever felt in my 
Life. 2 

Tux violent Heat of the Sun among the Rocks 
made my new Companions (Natives of the Hovel} 
ſuch voracious Canibals that I was obliged: to lag 
behind, and ſet my Servant to take Vengeance on 
them for the plentiful Repaſt they were making at 
m 2 and without my Conſent, and b 
which was told were become as red as B 
But I ſhould have let you know, that when the 
Table, over Night, was ſpread with ſuch Provi- 
ſions as were carried with us, our chief Man would 
needs have the Lady of the Houſe to grace the 
Board, and it fell to my Lot to ſit next to her till 
had loaded her Plate, and bid her go and ſup 
with her Huſband, for I foreſaw the Conſequence 
e 

THE ildren ordinary Hi 
landers Lap Foe cx Objects T are 
moſtly over- run with that Diſtemper, which ſome 
of the old Men are hardly ever freed of from their 
Infancy. I have often ſeen them come out from 
the Huts early in a cold Morning, ſtark naked, 
and ſquat themſelves down (if I might decent] 
uſe the Compariſon) like 15 on a Dunghil 
upon a certain Occaſion after Confinement. And 
at other times they have but little to defend them 
from the Inclemencies of the Weather in ſo cold a 
Climate; nor are the Children of ſome Gentlemen 
in much better Condition, being ſtrangely neg- 
leQed till they are ſix or ſeven Years old; this one 
might know by a Saying I have often heard, viz. 
That a Gentleman's Bearns are to be diſtinguiſbed by 
their ſpeaking Engliſh. | 

I was invited one Day to dine with a Laird, 
not very far within the Hills, and obſerving, about 
the Houſe, an Engliſh Soldier, whom I had often 


ſeen 
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ſeen before, in this Town, I took an Opportunity 
to aſk him feveral Queſtions. This FF bs 
Bird-catcher, and employ'd by the Laird to pro- 
vide him with ſmall Birds for the Exerciſe of his 
Hawks. | 
Ao other things, he told me, that for 
three or four Days after his firſt coming, he had 
obſerved in the Kitchen (an Out-houſe Hoyel) a 
Parcel of dirty Children half naked, whom he 
took to belong to ſome poor Tenant, *till, at laſt, 
he found they were a Part of the Family; but al. 
though theſe were fo little regarded, the young 
Laird, about the Age of fourteen, was going to 
the Univerſity, and the eldeſt Daughter, about 
ſixteen, fat with us at Table, clean, and genteelly 
dreſſed. 

Bur perhaps it may ſeem, that in this and other 
Obſervations of the like kind, whenever I have 
met with one particular Fact, I would make it 
thought to be general. I do affure you it is not ſo; 
but when I have known any thing to be common, 
I have endeavoured to illuſtrate it by ſome particu- 
hr Example. Indeed, there is hardly any thing 
of this ſort, that I have mentioned, can be ſo gene- 
ral as to be free ſrom all Exception, it is Juſtifica- 
tion enough to me if the Matter be generally known 


to anſwer my Deſcription, or what J have related 
of it. But I think an Apology ef this Nature to 
you is needlefs. 


Ir is impoſſible for me, from my own Know- 
ledge, to give you an Account of the ordinary way 


of Living of thoſe Gentlemen, becauſe, when any 
of us (the Engliſh) are invited to their Houſes there 


is always an Appearanee of Plenty to Exeefs, and 
it has been often ſaid, they will ranſaek all their 
Tenants rather than we fhould think meanly 
of their Houſekeeping 3 but I have heard it from 


many whom they have employ'd, and oy 


people; that, although they have been attended at 
Dinner by five or ſix Servants, yet, with all that 
state, they have often dined upon Oatmeal varied 
ſeveral ways, pickled Herrings, or other ſuch cheap 
and indifferent Diet ; but though I could not per- 
ſonally know their ordinary Bill of Fare, yet I 
have had Occaſion to obſerve they do not hve in 
the cleaneſt manner, though ſome of them, when 
in 8 affect the utmoſt Nicety in that Par- 
icular. 8 | on 

A FRIEND of mine told me ſome time ago, that, 
in his Journey hither, . he ſtopped to bait at the 
Bull Inn at Stamford, which, I think,” is one 
among the beſt in England. He ſoon received a 
Meſſage, by the Landlord, from two Gentlemen 
in the next Room, who were going from theſe 
Parts to London, propoſing they might all dine to- 
gether ; this he readily conſented to, as being more 
zzreeable to him than dining alonm. 


As they fat at Table waiting for Dinner, one of . 
hem found fault with the Table-cloth, and faid; 


it was not clean; there was, it ſeems, a Spot or 
two upon it, which he told 'them was the 
tain of Claret,” that could not, at once, be per- 
ſectly waſhed out; then they wiped their Knives, 
Forks and Plates with the Napkins, and, in ſhort, 
nothing was clean enough for them, and this to a 
Gentleman, who is, himſelf, extremely nice in 
erery thing of that Nature; at laſt, ſays my Friend, 
rexed at the impertinent Farce, as he called it, 
Gentlemen, ſays he, I am vaſtly pleaſed at your 
Diſlikes, as I am now upon my Journey to Stot- 
land, where I have never yet been, becauſe I muſt 
infer I ſhall there find theſe Things in better Con- 

dition. Troth (ſays one of them) ye canno want ii. 
I am ſorry for ſuch Inſtances whereby a Fop, 
conſcious of the Fallacy, expoſes his W and 
brings 
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had little regard to their Obſervations as inferior 
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brings a Ridicule upon other Gentlemen of Modeſty 
and good Senſe, to ſerve a momentary Vanity, if 
not to give Affronts by ſuch groſs Impoſitionss | 
' I xNow very well what my Friend thinks off 
them now, and perhaps, by their Means, of many 
others who do not deſerve it; Cano ba: 
TERRE is one Gaſconade of the People he 
abouts which is extraordinary; they are oſten 
boaſting of the great Hoſpitality of the Highlanders; 
to Strangers; for my own Part, I do not remem- 
ber to have received one Invitation from them, but 
when it was with an apparent View to their own 
Intereſt; on the contrary, I have ſeveral times 
been unaſked to eat, though there was nothing to 
be purchaſed within many Miles of the Place. 
"ug one particular Inſtance was moſt inhoſpi 
table. | | | 5 
BEING benighted; ſoon after it was dark, [ 
made up to the Houſe of one to whom I was wel 
known, and though I had five or ſix Miles to tri 
vel over a dangerous rugged Way, wherein there 
was no other Shelter to be expected; yet, upon the 
Trampling of my Horſes before the Houſe, the 
Lights,went out in the 'Twinkling of an Eye, and 
Deafneſs, at once, ſeized the whole Family. * 
Tux latter Part of what I have writ of this Lets 
ter relates, chiefly, to Gentlemen who inhabit the cal 
Hills not far from the Borders of the Lowlands, or ha 
not very far from the Sea, or Communication with 
it by Lakes, as indeed moſt Part of the Houſes of the 
"Chiefs of Clans are in one or other of theſe Situ 
tions. 215 | '1 
_ - TazsE are ſometimes built with Stone and Lime, 
and though not large, except ſome few, are pretty 
commodious, at leaſt, with Compariſon to thoſe 
that are built in the manner of the Huts, of which, 
if any one has a Room above, it is, by way cf 
Eminence, called a /ofted Houſe ; but in the _ 
ar 
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deſtyW:rt of the Mountains there are no Stone Buildings 
J, Ufthat I know of, except the Barracks; and one may 
oa hundred Miſes an end without ſeeing any other 
ks of®yellings than the common Huts of Turf. | 
nan I Have, indeed, heard of one that was intended 
| to be built with Stone in a remote Part of the 
Highlands, from whence the Laird ſent a Number 
f Highlanders with Horſes to fetch a Quantity of 
Lime from the Borders; but in their way Home 
ere happened to fall a good deal of Rain, and the 
Lime began to crackle and ſmoke : The Highlan- 
lers not thinking, of all Things, Water would oc- 
aſion Fire, threw it all into a ſhallow Rivulet in 
der to quench it, before they proceeded further 
3 and this, they ſay, put an End to the 
Project. | Nef, 

Bur I take this to be a Lowland Sheer upon the 
Highlanders, though not improbable: 9100 
I Have mentioned, above, among other Situa- 
tons of Stone-built Houſes, ſome that are near to 
Lakes, which have a Communication with the Sea, 
the Turk are, in ſeveral Parts of the Highlands, 

the vinding Hollows between the Feet of the Moun- 
andWins whereinto the Sea flows, of which Hollows 
ome are navigable for Ships of Burden for ten or 
"Wiventy Miles together, inland: Thoſe the Natives 
calls Loughs or Lakes, although they are falt, and 
have a Flux and Reflux, and therefòre, more pro- 
perly ſnould be called Arms of the Sea. k 

I cours not but think this Explanation neceſſa- 
ry to diſtinguiſh thoſe Waters from the ſtanding 
ireſh water Lakes, which I have endeavoured to 
&{cribe in a former Letter. e 2009 
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We EN a ny Couple are married, fo 
the firſt Night, the Company keep Poſſeſ 


ſion of the Dwelling-houſe or Hut, and fend the 
Bride-groom and Bride to a Barn or Out-houſe, gi 
ing them Straw, Heath, or Fearn for a Bed, with 
Blankets for their Covering ; and then they make 
merry, and dance to the Piper all the Night long, 
SOON after the Wedding-day, the new-married 
Woman ſets herſelf about ſpinning her winding e 
Sheet, and a Huſband that ſhould ſell or pawn it, wi 
eſteem'd, among all Men, one of the moſt profi 


a young Highlander's firſt ſetting up for hi 
ſelf, if he be of any Conſideration, he goes abou 
among his near Relations and Friends, and from 
one he begs a Cow, from another a Sheep; 
Third gives him Seed to his Land, and ſo on 
*till h& has procured for. himſelf a tolerable Stock 
for a Beginner. This they call Thigging. 
-ArTEx the Death of any one, not in the loweſt 
Circumſtances, the Friends and Acquaintance f 
the Deceaſed aſſemble to keep the near Relations 
Company the firſt Night; and they dance, as if it 
were at a Wedding, till the next Morring, tho! all 
the Time the Corps lies before them in the ſame 
Room. If the deceaſed be a Woman, the Wi 
dower leads up the firſt Dance; if a Man, the Wi-. 
dow. But this Highland Cuſtam I knew, to my 
Diſturbance, within leſs than a Quarter of a Mile 
of. Edinburgh, before I had been among the * N 


"+ 
= 
* 
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ains. It was upon the Death of a Smith, next 
Door to my Lodgings, who was a Highlander. 


nent at the Funeral of their neareſt Relations. 
heſe Women cover their Heads with a ſmall Piece 
f Cloth, moſtly Green, and every now and then 
break out into a hideous Howl and Ho-bo-bo-bo- 
00 — is done in ſome Parts of 
reland. | 

Tars Part of the Ceremony is called a-Coronoch, 
Wand, generally ſpeaking, is the Cauſe of much 


ievous Rencounters, and bloody Broils ; for all 
What have Arms in their Poſſeſſion, accoutre them- 
elves with them upon thoſe Occaſions. 
I Have made mention of their Funeral Piles in 
former Letter; but I had once Occaſion to take 
-Warticular Notice of a Heap of Stones, near the 
- Wiſiddle of a ſmall Piece of arable Land. e 
lough was carefully guided as near to it as poſſible, 
nd. the Pile, being like others I had ſeen upon the 
oors, I aſked, by an Interpreter, whether there 


(egative, I further enquired the Reaſons why they 
oſt ſo much Ground, and did not remove the 
ep? To this I had for Anſwer, it was a Burial. 


ove one ſingle Stone, and that the Children, from 
Weir Infancy, were taught the ſame Veneration for 
t Thus a Parcel of looſe Stones are more religi- 
uſly preſerved among them, than, with us, the 
oſtly Monuments in V. „ ; and thence 
could not but conclude, that the Inclination to 
Wi- reſerve the Remains and Memory of the Dead, is 
Wi- reater with thoſe People, than it is among us. 
my be Highlanders, even here in this Town, cannot 
Mile rego the Practice of the Hills, in raiſing Heaps of 
dun; ones over ſuch as have loſt their Lives by ſome 

| Misfortune 


Tux upper Claſs hire Women to moan and la- 


Prunkenneſs attended with its Concomitants, miſ- 


"as a Rock beneath it, but being anſwered in the 


ce, and they deemed it a Kind of Sacrilege to re- 


/ 
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MNMlisfortune; for in Oliver's Fort, no ſooner was th tot 
Body of an Officer removed from the Place wher 
. He fell in a Duel, than they ſet about the raiſina el 
ſuch a Heap of Stones upon the Spot where he ha 
lain. So much for Mountain Monuments. at | 
TuoszE who are ſaid to have the ſecohd Sigh 
deal chiefly in Deaths, and it is often faid to be 
© Gift peculiar to ſome Families; that is, the CheaWlke 
has, with ſome, been handed down from Father tar 
Son. Yet I muſt confeſs they ſeldom fail to be right eat 
when they reveal their Predictions; for they ta uc 
the ſureſt Method to prophetiſe, which is to divulp 
the Oracle after the Fact. Of this I had once Ar- 
tunity to convince a Highland Gentlema 

from whom, I thought, might have been expe 
more Reaſon, and leſs Prejudice, than to be gulf 
by ſuch Impoſtors. 2 27 
Taz Matter was this: A poor Highlander vb 
drown'd in wading a Ford, and his Body afterwart 
t into a ſmall Barn. Not many Days after, th 
ird endeavouring to paſs the ſame Water, whi 
was hard by his own Houſe, his Horſe gave Way"! 
and he was likewiſe drown'd, and carried into er 
ſame Hut. Soon after, a Story began to paſs fi 
current, that ſuch-a-one the ſecond. ſigbted, ſor iu 
told, when the Body of the poor Man lay expoſefſt#ph 
to View, that it would not be long before a great hi- 
Man than he ſhould lie in the ſame Place. Thi (tat 
was all that was pretended, and that too was aftc 
wards found to be an Invention ariſing from th 
Circumſtance of two Perſons, at a little Diſtance Mer A 
Time, being drown'd in the ſame Ford, and bolÞtucy 
their Bodies carried to one Hovel ; which inded Vet 
Rood ſingly, near the Place where they were botfſj<ide: 


— by the Rocks. 

Wrrenxs and Goblins are likewiſe pretty co kin 
mon among the Highlanders, and they have ſe 
ral old Prophecies, handed down to them by Tr: 


tion 


* 
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s ion; among which, this is one. That the Time 
her hall come, when they ſhall meaſure out the Cloth 
iſin Wot London with a long Pole. | 3184 
= As the little Manufacture they had was Cloth, fo 
it the Time, when this pretended Prophecy was 
broach'd, they eſteem'd that the only Riches, and 
dd not know of the Treaſure of Lombard. ſirert, 
heaYlike the Country Boy, that fed poorly, and-work'd 
er (hard ; who ſaid, if he were a Gentleman, he would 


 takWuch-a-one's Late. git 
ff A CERTAIN Laird, whom I have mentioned 

feral Times before, tho' not by Name, is frequent- 
man heard to affirm, that, at the Inſtant he was born, 
Number of Swords that hung up in the Hall 


the Scabbards, in Token, I ſuppoſe, that he was 
be a mighty Man in Arms, and this vain Ro- 
vardWnance ſeems to be believed by the lower Order of 
lis Followers; and I believe there are many that 
h at it in Secret, who dare not publickly declare 
beir Diſbelief. But becauſe the Miracle has hi- 
» thYtherto ly portended the Command of his Clan 
; {offend an independent Company, he has endeavour d 
v ſupply the Defeat of the Preſage by his own Epi- 
Mtzph, altogether as romantick, in his own. Kirk; 
eat which he Nil lives to read, whenever he pleaſes to 
Thigratify his Vanity with the Sight of it. 

aft TnEx have an odd Notion relating to dead Bo- 
1 dies that are to be tranſported over Rivers, Lakes, 
ice Mer Arms of the Sea. Before they are put on Board, 
they appraiſe and aſcertain the Value of the Boat or 
„ \ elle], believing, if that be neglected, ſome Ac- 
cident will happen, to endanger the Lives of thoſe 
who are embarked in it; but, upon Recolle&ion, 1 
com think ſome of our Seamen entertain this idle Fancy 
Win ome Meaſure. For I have heard, they don't 
e for a Voyage with a Corps on Board, as tho* 


tion it 


eat fat Bacon, and ſwing all Day long upon Geffer 


ull'Wof the Manſion-houſe, leap'd of themſelves out of 
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it would be the Occaſion of tempeſtuous Weather 

Anp laſtly ; for I ſhall not trouble you longe 
with Things of this Kind, which are without Num) 
ber. The Highlanders are of Opinion, that it is i 
the Power of certain Enchantreſſes to prevent the 
Act of Procreation; but I am rather inclined to be 
lieve it was originally a Male Artifice among then 
to ſerve as an Excuſe, in caſe of Imbecility. 

Tu Marriages of the Chiefs and Chieftain 
are, for the moſt Part, confin'd to the Circuit of the 
Highlands; and they generally endeavour tc 
ſtrengthen their Clan, by what they call powerfy 
Alliances. But I muſt not be underſtood to include 
any of the prime Nobility of Scotland, of who 
there are ſome Chiefs of Clans. Their Dignit 
places them quite out of the Reach of any Thing 
have ſaid, or have to ſay, in relation to the Heads of 
Highland Families, who reſide conſtantly with 
them, and govern them in Perſon. As to the love 
| Claſs of Gentry, and the ordinary People, they ge 
nerally marry in the Clan, whereto they apper 
tain. 

ALL this may be political enough, i. e. the Chic 
to have Regard to the Highlands in general, and hi 
Followers, to their own particular Tribe or Fami 
ly, in order to preſerve themſelves a diſtin People 
but this continues them in a narrow Way of think 
ing, with ReſpeC to the reſt of Mankind, and all 
prevents that Addition to the Circumſtances of thi 
whole, or a Part of the Highlands, which might bd 
made by Marriages of Women of Fortune in tl 
Lowlands. This, in Time, might have a goo 
Effect, by producing an Union inſtedd of tha 
Coldneſe, to ſay no more, which ſubſiſts at preſen 
between the Natives of thoſe two Parts of Scotland 
as if they bore no relatiorf one to another; conſider 
ed as Men and Subjects of the ſame Kingdom, an 
even the ſame Part of it. Yet I muſt here _ Ir ( 
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here by) take Notice of one thing, wherein they 
enffiperfetly agree, which Experience has taught me to 
um Now perfectly well; and that is, to grudge and 
s infffenvy thoſe of the South Part of the Ifland any pro- 
the table Employment among them, altho* they them- 
 beWelves are well received, and equally encouraged 
hend employed with the Natives in that Part of the 
ingdom. And I think further, they have ſome- 


tain mes more than their Share, if they muſt needs 
f the heep up ſuch a partial and invidious Diſtinction. 

r Bur to return to the Marriages of the High- 
erfulflknders : Perhaps, after what has been ſaid of the 
ud ountry, it may be aſked, what Lowland Woman 
hongWould care to lead a Life attended with ſo many In- 
pnityWHnveniencies? Doubtleſs there are thoſe who 
ing Would be as fond of ſharing the clanniſh State and 
ds ofower with a Huſband, as ſome others are of a 
with me, when they ſell themſelves for a Title; for 


owet 
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ach of theſe Kinds of Vanity is very flattering. 
kſides, there are many of the Lowland Women, 
ho ſeem to have a great liking to the Highland 
len, which they cannot forbear to inſinuate in 
eir ordinary Converſation. 

BuT ſuch Marriages are very rare, and I know 


Famiut one Inſtance of them, which I muſt confeſs will 
ople Wit much recommend the Union, of which I 
inte been ſpeaking ; but then it is but one, and can- 
1d ag be the Cauſe of any general Inference. 

of th A cerTAiN Chieftain took to Wife the Daugh- 
ght br of an Edinburgh Goldſmith, but this Lowland 


in the 


1 £00 
F tha 
reſen 


latch was the Cauſe of much Diſcontent in the 
ibe, as being not only a Diminution of the Ho- 
bur of the Houſe, but, in their Opinion, an ill 
recedent beſides ; and nothing was more common 


otland ong the People of that Branch of the Clan, than 
ide aſk among themſelves, Were there not Smiths 
— ough in the Clan that had Daughters? How comes 
and b 


K Ir Chief then to have married the Daughter of a 
O 


wland 
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. + Lowland Smith? making no DiſtinQion between an 


* 


Edinburgh Goldſmith and a Highland Blackſmith. 
"Trey thought it was a Diſgrace, of which every 
one partook, that he ſhould match himſelf with! 
Tradeſman's Daughter; a Lowland Woman, and 
no Way derived from the 'Tribe. | 

_ THis proved in the End to be a fatal Marriage 
but as it is uncertain, and therefore would be unjuſt 
for me to determine, in a Matter whereof I have 
not a perfect Knowledge, I can't conclude whic 
of the two, the Huſband or the Wife, was the Oc 
caſion of the ſad Cataſtrophe, - I ſhall only ſay what 
I know; viz. That an old rough Highlander, 0 
ſixty at leaſt, was impriſoned at one of the Barracks 
while I was there, for accepting Favours from the 
Lady. She was to be ſent to Edinburgh to anſwer 
the Accuſation, and while ſhe was preparing to go 
and the Meſſenger waiting without Doors, to con 

duct her thither, ſhe died. l 

Tx Clan whereto the above-mentioned Tribe 
belongs, is the only one I have heard of, which 
without a Chief; that is, being divided into Fam 
lies, under ſeveral Chieftains, without any particu 
lar Patriarch of the whole Name. And this is 
great Reproach, as may appear from an Affair tha 
fell out at my Table in the Highlands, between on 
of that Name and a Cameron. The Provocatiot 
given by the Latter, was Name your Chief.—Thi 
Return to it, at once, was, —You are a Fool. The) 
went out the next Morning, but having early Ne 
tice of it, I ſent a ſmall Party of Soldiers aft 
them ; which in all Probability. prevented ſome bar 
barous Miſchief that might have enſued. For thi, 

Chiefleſs Highlander, who is himſelf a petty Chic 
tain, was going to the Place appointed, with a ſma 
Sword and Piſtol; whereas the Cameron (an o 
Man) took with him only his Broad-Sword, 2 
cording to Agreement. * 

| art 
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Wurx all was over, and I had, atleaſt, ſedin- © 
ngly reconciled them, F was told the Words, of: 
#hich I ſeemed to think but ſlightly, were to one of 

it Clan, the greateſt of all Provocations. 


Is a Bargain between two Highlanders, each of 
em wets the Ball of his Thumb with his Mouth, 


ge Ind then joining them together, it is eſteemed a ve- 
JUS: binding Act; but in more ſolemn Engagements 
5 hey take an Oath in a Manner, which I ſhall de- 

IC ; 


ribe in ſome ſucceeding Letter. 

WHEN any one of them is armed at all Points, 
We: is loaded with a Target, a Fire-lock, a heavy 
Wroad Sword, a Piſtol Stoch and Lock of Iron, 
Dirk; and beſides all theſe, ſome of them 
ea Sort of Knife, which they call a Skeen-ocles, 
om its being concealed in the Sleeve near the 
m-pit. _ 

Tuts laſt is more peculiar to the Robbers, who 
we done Miſchief with it; when they were 
Wought to have been effectually diſarmed. 

To ſee a Highlander thus furniſhed out, might 
it one in mind of Merry Andrew, when he comes 
om behind the Curtain in a warlike Manner, to 
pute the Doctor's Right to his Stage. He is then 
his own individual Perſon a whole Company of 
"Woot, being loaded with one of every Species of the 

ms and Trophies of a Regiment; viz. a Pike, Hal- 
Wt, Firelock, Sword, Bayonet, Colours and Drum. 
SOMETIMES, When a Company of then have 
eriouſly reſolved, and agreed to be peaceably and 
endly over their C, they have drawn their 
rks, and ſtruck them all into the Table before 
m; as who ſhould ſay, nothing but Peace at 
6s Meeting, no private Stabbing to Night. But 
promiſcuous Companies, at great Aſſemblies, 
h as Fairs, Burials, Ec. where much Drunk- 
neſs prevails, there ſcarcely ever fails to be great 
ts and much Miſchief done among them. 

| O 2 Te 
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To ſhoot at a Mark, they lay themſelves all 


along behind ſome Stone or Hiſlock on which the 


reſt their Piece, and are a long while taking their 


Aim ; by which Means they can deſtroy any one un 
ſeen, on whom they would wreak their Malice o 
. 

Wur in Sight of the Enemy, they endeavou 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the Higher Ground, 
knowing they give their Fire more effectually b 
their Situation one above another, being without 
Diſcipline; and alſo, that they afterwards deſcend 


on the Enemy with greater Force, having in ſome 


Meaſure put it out of their Power to recede in thi 
firſt Onſet. 

AFTER their firſt Fire (I need not have ſaid thei 
firſt, for they rarely ſtand a ſecond) they throx 
away their Fire-Arms and Plaids which incumbe 
them, and make their Attack with their Sword: 
but if repuls'd, they ſeldom or never rally, but re 
turn to their Habitations. 

Ir they happen to engage in a Plain, when the 
expect the Enemy's Fire, they throw themſelye 
down on the Ground. They had ever a Dread « 
the Cavalry, and did not care to engage them, thc 
but few in Number. 

I CHANCED to be in Company one Time with: 
old Highlander, as I paſs'd over the Plain of Kill 
cranky, where the Battle was fought between Kin 
William's Troops, commanded by General Maca 
and the Rebel Highlanders, under the Earl of Du 
dee. 

WurxN we came to the great Stone that is rals 
about the Middle of the Flat, upon the Spot whe 
Dundee tell, we ſtopp'd, and there he deſcrib'd 
me, in his Manner, the Order and End of the g 
tle, of which I ſhall now give you the Subſtand 
only; for he was long in telling his Story. 


Hs told me that Mackay extended his Li 
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ich was only two deep, the whole Length of the 
plain; deſigning, as he ſuppoſed, to ſurround the 
Highlanders, if they ſhould deſcend from the Side 
of an oppoſite Hill, where they were poſted. 

THAT after the firſt Firing, the Rebels came 
down ſix or ſeven deep, to attack the King's Troops, 
ind their Rear puſhing on their Front, they, by 
their Weight, charged through and through thoſe 
ſeeble Files, and having broke them, made with 
their Broad Swords a moſt cruel Carnage; and 
.. Mnany others who expected no Quarter, in order to 
- Melcape the Highland Fury, threw themſelves into 
bat rapid River (the Tay) and were drown'd. But 
he ſaid there was an Engliſh Regiment, who kept” = 
themſelves entire (the only one that was there) 
rhom the Highlanders did not care to attack; and 
iter the Slaughter was over, and the Enemy re- 
tired, that ſingle Corps march'd from the Field in 
good Order. | 

He further told me, there were ſome few Horſe 
badly mounted ; who, by the Strength and Weight 
Wot the Highland Files, were puſh'd into the River, 
which was cloſe in their Rear. 

Ox any ſudden Alarm and Danger of Diſtreſs to 
the Chief, he gives Notice of it throughout his own 
Clan; and to ſuch others as are in Alliance with 


ln. | This is done by ſending 2 Signal, which 
Kin bey call the Fiery Croſs, being two Sticks tied toge- 
ele ber tranſverſly, and burnt at the Ends; with this, 


e ſends Directions in Writing, to ſignify the Place 
ff Rendezvous. And when the principal Perſon of 
any Place has received this Token, he diſmiſſes the 
Meſſenger, and ſends it forward to another; and 
don, *till all have received the Intelligence. 

Ueon the Receipt of this Signal, all that are 
ear, immediately leave their Habitations, and re- 
pair to the Place appointed, with their Arms ; and 
Vat-meal for their Proviſion, This they mingle 
O 3 with 
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with the Water of the next River or Burne the has 
come to, when Hunger calls for a Supply; and of Sh: 
ten, for Want of a proper Veſlel, ſup the ra to 
Mixture out of the Palms of their Hands. the 

THEy have been uſed, to impoſe a Tax upon th for 
Inhabitants of the Low Country, near the Border thi 
of the Highlands, called black Mail (or Rent) ag 
levy it upon them by Force; and ſometimes upoſ go 


the weaker Clans among themſelves. But as it w ver 


made equally criminal, by ſeveral Acts of Parlia the 
ment, to comply with this Exaction, and to extorſif dat 
it, the People, to avoid the Penalty, came to Agree car 
ment with the Robbers, or ſome of their Corre 
pondents in the Lowlands, to protect their Houle the 
and Cattle. And as long as this Payment was punc dit! 
tually made, the Depredations ceaſed, or otherwi Lo 
the Collector of this Impoſttion was by Contra Ni; 
obliged to make good the Loſs, which he ſeldoiſ the 
fail'd to do. har 
Tus E Collectors gave regular Receipts, as fo are 
Safe- guard Money; and thoſe who refuſed to pay il | 
were ſure to be plunder'd, except they kept a con No 
tinual Guard of their own, well arm'd, which C:: 
would have been a yet more expenſive Way of {ff the 
curing their Property. wh 
Ap notwithſtanding the Guard of the indepen we 
dent Highland Companies, which were rais'd chief Ga 
ly to prevent Thefts and Impoſitions of this Nature Ti: 
yet I have been certainly informed, that this %%, cio 
Mail, or evaſive Safe-guard Money, has beeſ Hig 
very lately paid in a diſarmed Part of the northem the 
Highlands. And, I make no Doubt, in oth tur 
Places beſides, tho* it has not yet come to nl «© 
Knowledge. agr 
THE gathering in of Rents is called uplifting and 
them, and the ſtealing of Cows they call Lifting, ¶ ties 
ſoft'ning Word for Theft; as if it were only colled Rei 
ing their Dues. This I have often heard; but i the 
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has as often occur'd tome, that we have the Word 
Shop-lifting, in the Senſe of ſtealing, which I take 
to be an old Engliſh compound Word. But as to 
the Etymology of it, I leave that to thoſe who are 
bond of ſuch unprofitable Diſquiſitions, tho* I think 
this 1s pretty evident. | 

Wu a Deſign is form'd for this Purpoſe, they 
go out in Parties from ten to thirty Men, and tra- 
verſe large Tracts of Mountains, *till they arrive at 
the Place where they intend to commit their Depre- 
dations; and that they chuſe to do as diſtant as they 
can from their own Dwellings. 

Tux principal Time for this wicked Practice is, 
the Michaelmas Moon, when the Cattle are in Con- 
dition fit for Markets held on the Borders of the 
Lowlands. They drive the ſtolen Cows in the 
Night-time, and by Day, they lie conceal'd with 
them in By-Places among the Mountains, where 
hardly any others come; or in Woods, if any ſuch 
are to be found in their Way. 

I muſt here aſk Leave to digreſs a little, and take 
Notice, that I have ſeveral Times uſed the Word 
Cows for a Drove of Cattle. This 1s according to 
the Highland Stile ; for they ſay, a Drove of Cows, 
when there are Bulls and Oxen among them, as 
we ſay a Flock of Geeſe, tho? there be in it many 
Ganders. And having juſt now mentioned the 
Time of Lifting, it revived in my Memory a mali- 
cious Saying of the Lowlanders, viz. 'That the 
Highland Lairds tell out their Daughters Tockers by 
the Light of the Michaelmas Moon. But to re- 
turn: 

SOMETIMES one Band of theſe Robbers has 
agreed with another to exchange the ſtolen Cattle; 


and in this Caſe, they uſed to commit their Robbe- 


ries nearer Home, and by appointing a Place of 
Rendezvous, thoſe that /ifted in the North-Eaſt (for 
the Purpoſe) have exchanged with others toward the 

_ Welt, 
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Weſt, and each have ſold them not many Mile 
from Home ; which was commonly at a very great 
Diſtance from the Place where they were ſtolen, 
Nay further, as I have been well informed, in 
making this Contract of Exchange, they have by 
Correſpondence, long before they went out, de- 
ſcribed to each other the Colour and Marks of the 
Cows deſtined to be ſtolen and exchanged. 

I REMEMBER a Story concerning a Highland 
Woman, who, begging a Charity of a Lowland 


Laird's Lady, was aſked ſeveral Queſtions ; and 


among the reſt, how many Huſbands ſhe had had? 
To which ſhe anſwer'd Three. And being further 
queſtioned, if her Huſbands had been kind to her, 
ſhe ſaid the two firſt were honeft Men, and very 
careful of their Family; for they both died for th: 
Law That is, were hang'd for Theft. Well, 
but as to the laſt ? Hout / ſays ſhe, a fultby Peaſi! 
He dy'd at Hame, lik an auld Dug, on a Puckle 
o Strae. 

THosE that have loſt their Cattle, ſometimes 
purſue them by the Track, and recover them from 
the Thieves. Or if, in the Purſuit, they are hound- 
ed (as they phraſe it) into the Bounds of any other 
Chief, whoſe Followers were not concerned in the 
Robbery, and the Track is there loſt, he is obliged 
by Law to trace them out of his Territory, ot 


make them good to the Owner. 


By the Way, the Heath or Heather, being , 


preſs'd by the Foot, retains the Impreſſion ; or, at 


leaſt, ſome remains of it for a long while, before 


it riſes again effectually; and beſides, you know, 
there are other viſible Marks left behind by the Cat- 


tle. But even a ſingle Highlander has been found; 


by the Track of his Foot, when he took to Hills 


out of the common Ways, for his greater Safety in 


his Flight; as thinking he could not ſo well be di- 


covered from Hill to Hill every now and then, a 
; E 
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les he often might be, in the Road (as they call it) be- 


eat ¶ tween the Mountains. | 
en. Ir the Purſuers overtake the Robbers, and find 
in them inferior in Number, and happen to ſeize any 
by Hof them, they are ſeldom proſecuted, there being 
but few who are in Circumftances fit to ſupport the 
che Expence of a Proſecution ; or if they were, they 
would be liable to have their Houſes burnt, their 
and Cattle hock'd, and their Lives put in Danger, 
and from ſome of the Clan, to which the Banditti 
and belonged. | 
ad Bur with the richer Sort, the Chief or Chief- 
tain generally makes a Compoſition, when it comes 
der, I be well known the Thieves belonged to his 
"IM Tribe, which he willingly pays, to ſave the Lives 
_*Wf ſome of his Clan; and this is repaid him by a 
Contribution among the Robbers, who never re- 
uſe to do their utmoſt to ſave thoſe of their Fra- 
Ckle ternity. But it has been ſaid this Payment has 
been ſometimes made in Cows ſtolen from the op- 
me Wrolite Side of the Country, or paid out of the Pro- 
romgcuce of them, when ſold at the Market. 

IT is certain ſome of the Highlanders think of 
this Kind of Depredation, as our Deer-Stealers do 
f their Park and Foreſt Enterprizes ; that is, to be a 
mall Crime, or none at all. And as the latter 
» 0 Wrould think it a ſcandalous Reproach to be charged 
ith robbing a Hen-Rooſt, fo the Highlander thinks 


einge les ſhameful to ſteal a hundred Cows, than one 
. Ingle Sheep; for a Sheep-ſtealer is infamous even 


among them. 

Ir I am miſtaken in that Part of my Account 
the Lifting of Cattle, which is beyond my own 
Knowledge, you may lay the Blame to thoſe Gen- 


Hi Wlemen who gave me the Information. 

tu Bor there is no more Wonder that Men of 
e dil-Woneſty and Probity ſhould diſcloſe, with Abhor- 
N, 1 ence, the evil Practices of the vile Part of their 


O 5 Countrymen, 
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Countrymen, than that I ſhould confeſs to them 


{ 
we have among us a Number of Villains that can. » 
not plead the leaſt Shadow of an Excuſe for their} f 
Thievings and Highway-Robberies ; unleſs they C 

could make a Pretence of their Idleneſs and Luxury þ 

Wurm [I firſt came into theſe Parts, a Highland I 

| Gentleman, in order to give me a Notion of the * 
Ignorance of ſome of the ordinary Highlanders C 
and their Contempt of the Lowland Laws (as they B 
call them) gave me an Account, as we were walk 
ing together, of the Behaviour of a common High 

land Man at his Trial, before the Lords of Juſt 


ciary in the Low Country. By the Way, the ſu 
Appearance of thoſe Gentlemen upon the Bench ig th 
not unlike that of our Judges in England. ſor 
I SHALL repeat the Fellow's Words as near or 
I can, by writing, in the ſame broken Accent, ¶ no 
my Highland Friend uſed in mimicking the Ci the 
minal, | no 
Tris Man was accuſed of ſtealing, with othergff H. 
his Accomplices, a good Number of Cattle. Ani 
while his Inditment was in reading, ſetting forth} 2 c 
that he as a common Thief, had lain in wait, the 
the Highlander loſt all Patience; and interrupting} 
cry'd out, Common Tief, Common Tief Steal an ing 
Cow, twa Cow dat be Common Tief: Lift bund tol 
Cow, dat be Shentilmans Trovers. After the Coui Me 
was again filent, and ſome little Progreſs had beeſ the 
made in the Particulars of the Accuſation, he agai vali 
cry'd out, Ab! Hone! Dat ſuch fine Shentilmani at | 


ſbould fit dere wid der fine Cowns on, te mak a Parf Ine 
ſbel o Lees on a peur boneſt Mon. I 
Bor in Concluſion, when he was told what wa que 
to be his Fate, he roared out moſt outrageouſly} of | 
and fiercely pointing at the Judges, he cry'd ou land 
Ab for a proad Sword an a Tirk, to rid de Houſe A 


| Hofe foul Peaftes. ever 
PERSONAL Robberies are ſeldom heard of _ new 
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them. For my own Part, I have ſeveral Times, 
with a ſingle Servant, paſſed the Mountain Way 
from hence to Edinburgh, with four or five hundred 
Guineas in my Portmanteau, without any Appre- 
henſion of Robbers by the Way, or Danger in my 
Lodgings by Night; tho” in my Sleep any one, 
with Eaſe, might have thruſt a Sword from the 
Outſide, through, the Wall of the Hut and my 
Body together. I wiſh we could fay as much of 
our own Country, civilized as it is ſaid to be, tho” 
one can't be ſafe in going from London to Flighgate. 

INDEED in trifling Matters, as a Knife, or ſome 
ſuch Thing, which they have Occaſion for, and 
think it will cauſe no very ſtrict Enquiry, they are, 
ſome of them, apt to vilfer; while a ſilver Spoon, 
or Watch, might lie in Safety, becauſe they have 
no Means to diſpoſe of either, and to make Uſe of 
them would ſoon diſcover their Theft. But I can- 
not approve the Lowland Saying, viz. Shew me a 
Highlander, and I will ſhew you @ Thief. 

Ver after all, I can't forbear doing Juſtice upon 
a certain Laird, whoſe Lady keeps a Change far in 
the Highlands, Weſt of this Town. | 

Tris Gentleman, one Day, Opportunity tempt- 
ing, took a Fancy to the Lock of an Officer's Piſ- 
tol; another Time he fell in Love (Ike many other 
Men) with a fair, but deceitful Outſide, in taking 
the Boſs of a Bridle ſilver'd over, to be all of that 
valuable Metal. Tis true, I never loſt any Thing 
at his Hut; but the Proverb made me watchful --- 
I need not repeat it. wo 

Bur let this Account of him be of no Conſe- 
quence; for I do aſſure you I never khew any one 
pn, his Rank do any Thing like it in all the High- 

Axp for my own Part, 1 do not remember that 
ever I loſt any thing among them, but a Pair of 
new Doe-ſkin Gloves; and at another Time a 

| Horſe-Cloth 
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Horſe-Cloth made. of Plaiding, which was taken 
away, while my Horſes were in ſwimming croſs a 
River; and that was ſent me the next Day to Fort 
William, to which Place I was going, when it 
was taken from the reſt of my Baggage, as it lay 
upon the Ground. I ſay nothing in this Place of 
another Robbery, becauſe I know the Motive to 
it was purely Revenge. m_— 

I THOUGHT I had done with this Part of my 
Subject; but there is juſt now come to my Remem- 
brance a Paſſage between an ordinary Highland 
Man and an Officer in Half-pay, who lives in this 
Town, and is himſelf of Highland Extraction. 

Hz told me a long white ago that, on a cer- 
tain Time, he was going on Foot, and unattend- 
ed, upon a Viſit to a Laird, about ſeven or eight 
Miles among the Hills; and being clad in a new 
gloſſy Summer Suit (inſtead of his Highland Dreſs, 
which he uſually wore upon ſuch Occaſions) there 
overtook him in his Way, an ordinary Fellow, 
who forced himſelf upon him as a Companion, 

WHEN: they had gone together about a Mile, 
his new Fellow-Traveller ſaid to him, — Treth, 9e 
ba getten bra Clais — of which the Officer took 
little Notice; but ſome Time after, the Fellow 
began to look four, and to fnort (as they do when 
they are angry) Ab! tis pouny Geer; what an | 
fhou'd tak em frae ye nao Upon this, the Officer 
drew a Piſtol from his Breaſt, and ſaid, — What ds 
you think of this ? 

Bor at Sight of the Piftol, the Fellow fell on 
his Knees, and ſqualled out —— Ab hone Ah hone! 
She was but ſhoking. 8 

Ir's true, this Dialogue paſſed in Jriſb; but 
this is the Language, in which I was told the 
Story. 

Bur I have known ſeveral Inſtances of common 
Highlanders, who finding themſelves like to be 

| k worſted, 
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worſted, have crouched and howled like a beaten 
Spaniel; ſo ſuddenly has their Inſolence been 
turned into fawning. But, you know, we have 
both of us ſeen in our own Country, a Change in 
higher Life, not leſs unmanly. 
You may ſee by this additional Article, that 
nothing from you; even tho” it may 
ſeem, in ſome Meaſure, to call in Queſtion what 


[ had been ſaying before. 
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ESIDES tracking the Cows, as mentioned 
in my laſt Letter, there was another Means 
whereby to recover them; which was by ſending 
Perſons into the Country ſuſpected, and by them 
offering a Reward (which they call Taſcal Money ) 
to any who ſhould diſcover the Cattle, and thoſe 
who ſtole them. This, you may be-ſure, was done 
as ſecretly as poſſible. The Temptation ſome- 
times, tho? ſeldom, proved too ſtrong to be reſiſted ; 
and the Cattle being thereby diſcovered, a Reſti- 
tution, or other Satisfaction, was obtained. But 
to put a Stop to a Practice ſo detrimental to their 
Intereſt, and dangerous to their Perſons, the thieviſh 
Part of the Camerons and others, - afterwards by 
their Example, bound themſelves by Oath never 
to receive any ſuch Reward, or inform one againſt 
another. E | 

TH1s Oath they take upon a drawn Dirk, which 
they kiſs in a ſolemn Manner; conſenting, if 2 
Þ ey 
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they prove perjured, to be ſtabbed with the fame 
Weapon, or any other of the like Sort. 

Hence they think no Wickedneſs ſo great as the 
Breach of this Oath, ſince they hope for Impunity 
in committing almoſt every other Crime, and are 
ſo certainly and ſeverely puniſhed for this Tranſ- 
greſſion. 

AN Inſtance of their Severity in this Point hap- 

pened, in December, 1723, when one of the ſaid 
Camerons, ſuſpected of having taken Taſcal Money, 
was, in the Dead of the Night, called out of his 
Hut, from his Wife and Children; and under 
Pretence of ſome new Enterprize, allured to ſome 
Diſtance out of hearing, and there murdered. 
And another for the ſame Crime (as they call it) 
was either thrown down ſome Precipice, or other- 
wiſe made away with; for he was never heard of 
afterwards. 
Having mentioned, above, the Manner of 
taking their Oath relating to Taſcal Money, I ſhall 
here give you a Specimen of a Highland Oath upon 
other Occaſions. In taking whereof they do not 
kiſs the Book, as in England; but hold up their 
right Hand, ſaying thus, or to this Purpoſe : 

«© By God himſelf, and as I ſhall anſwer to 
« God at the great Day, I ſhall ſpeak the Truth. 
«& Tf I do not, may I never thrive while I live; 
« may I go to Hell and be damned when I die. 
% May my Land neither bear Graſs or Corn, 
« may my Wife and Bairns never proſper, may 
« my Cows, Calves, Sheep and Lambs all periſh, 
as | hd 

I say to this Purpoſe; for I never heard they 
had any eſtabliſhed Form of an Oath among them. 
Beſides, you perceive it muſt neceſſarily be varied 
according to the Circumſtances of the Perſon who 
ſwears, at the Diſcretion of him who adminiſters 
the Oath. 
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Wurx the Chief was an Encourager of this 
Kind of Theft, which I have the Charity to believe 
was uncommon, and the Robbers ſucceeded in their 
Attempt, he received two Thirds of the Spoil, or 
the Produce of it; and the remaining third Part 
was divided among the 'Thieves. 

Tu Clans that had among them the moſt of 
Villains addicted to theſe Robberies, are ſaid, by 
the People bordering on the Highlands, to be the 
Camerons, Mackenzies, the Broadalbin-men, the 
M Gregors, and the M Donalds of Keppoch and 
Glenco, The Chieftain of theſe laſt is faid, by his 
near Neighbours, to have little beſides thoſe De- 
predations for his Support; and the Chief of the 
firſt, whoſe Clan has been particularly ſtigmatized 
for thoſe Violences, has, as I am very well in- 
formed, ſtrictly forbid any ſuch vile Practices, 
which has not at all recommended him to ſome of 
his Followers. 

Begs1Des theſe ill-minded People among the 
Clans, there are ſome Stragglers in the Hills, who, 
like our Gypſies, have no certain Habitation; only 
they do not ſtroll about in Numbers like them. 
Theſe go ſingly, and tho? perfectly unknown, do 
not beg at the Door, but, without Invitation or for- 
mal Leave, go into a Hut, and fit themſelves 
down by the Fire; expecting to be ſupplied with 
Oatmeal for their preſent Food. When Bed- 
time comes, they wrap themſelves up in their 
Plaids, or beg the Uſe of a Blanket, if any to be 
fpared, for their Covering; and then lay them- 
ſelves down upon the Ground, in ſome Corner of 
the Hut. Thus the Man and his Wife are often 
deprived of the Freedom of their own Habitation, 
and cannot be alone together. But the Inhabi- 
tants are in little Danger of being pilfered by theſe 
Gueſts; nor, indeed, do they ſeem to be appre- 


henſive of it. For not only there is generally 
little 
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little to be ſtolen, but if they took ſome ſmall Mat- 
ter, it would be of no Uſe to the Thief for want of 
a Receiver; and beſides, they would be purſued 
and eaſily taken. The People ſay themſelves, if it 
were not for this Connivance of theirs, by a Kind 
of cuſtomary Hoſpitality, theſe Wanderers would 
ſoon be ſtarved, having no Money wherewith to 
purchaſe Suſtenance. 

Bur I have heard great Complaint of this Cuſ- 
tom from a Highland Farmer, of more than ordi- 
nary Subſtance, at whoſe Dwelling I happened to 
ſee an Inſtance of this Intruſion; it being very 
near to the Place where I reſided for a Time. And 
he told me he ſhould think himſelf happy, if he 
was taxed at any Kind of reaſonable Rate, to be 
freed from this great Inconvenience. 

ABovs, I have given you a Sketch of the High- 
land Oath; and here I ſhall obſerve to you, how 
ſlightly a certain Highlander thought of the Low- 
land Form. 

Tris Man was brought as a Witneſs againſt 
another, in a ſuppoſed criminal Cafe. The Ma- 
giſtrate tendered him the Low Country Oath, and 
ſeeing the Fellow addreſſing himſelf confidently to 
take it, tho? he greatly ſuſpeQed by ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances the Man was ſuborned, changed his 
Method, and offered him the Highland Oath. — 
No, ſays the Highlander, I cannot do that; for [ 
will not for ſwear myſelf to pleaſe any Body. 

Tat1s ſingle Example might be ſufficient to ſhew 
how neceſſary it is to ſwear the common People, 
in the Method of their own Country; yet, by 
Way of Chat, I ſhall give you another, tho? it be 
leſs different in the Fact than the Expreſſion. 
Ar Carliſle Aſſizes a Highland Man, who had 
meditated the Ruin of another, proſecuted him for 
Horſe-ſtealing ; and ſwore poſitively to the Fact. 


THis being done, the ſuppoſed Criminal 5 
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his Proſecutor might be ſworn in the Highland 
Manner; and the Oath being tendered him ac- 
cordingly, he refuſed it, ſaying, --- Thar is a Han- 
tle o Difference betwixt blawing on a Buke and 
dam' ing one s Saul. | 

Bur I have heard of ſeveral other Examples of 
the ſame Kind, notwithſtanding the Oath taken in 
the Low Country, has the ſame Introduction, viz. 
By God, and as I ſball anſwer, &c. but then the 
Land, Wife, Children, and Cattle are not con- 
cerned; for there is no Imprecation in it, either 
upon them, or him that takes the Oath. 

As moſt People, when they begin to grow in 
Years, are unwilling to think themſelves incapable 
of their former Pleaſures, ſo ſome of the Highland 
Gentlemen ſeem to imagine they ſtill retain that 
exorbitant Power which they formerly exerciſed 
over the Lives of their Vaſſals or Followers; even 
without legal Trial and Examination. Of this 
Power I have heard ſeveral of them vaunt, but it 
might be Oſtentation. However, I ſhall mention 
one in particular. 

I HAPPENED to be at the Houſe of a certain 
Chief, when the Chieftain of a Tribe, belonging 
to another Clan, came to make a Viſit. 

AFTER talking of indifferent Matters, I told 
him I thought ſome of his People had not behaved 
toward me, in a particular Affair, with that Civi- 
ity J might have expected from the Clan. He 
ſtarted ; and immediately with an Air of Fierceneſs, 
clapped his Hand to his broad Sword, and told me, 
if I required it, he would ſend me two or three of 
their Heads. 

Bur I, really thinking he had been in Jeſt, and 
had aQted it well (as jeſting is not their Talent) 
laughed out, by Way of Approbation of his Capa- 
city for a Joke; upon which he aſſumed, if poſ- 
ſible, a yet more ſerious Look, and told me pe- 
remptorily, 
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remptorily, be was a Man of his Word, and the 
Chief, who fat by, made no Manner of ObjeQion 
to what he had ſaid. 

THE heretable Power of Pit and Gallows, 1; 
they call it, which ſtill is exerciſed by ſome within 
their proper Diſtrits, is, I think, too much for 
any particular Subject to be intruſted withal. But, 
it is ſaid, that any Partiality or Revenge of the 
Chief, in his own Cauſe, is obviated by the Law; 
which does not allow himſelf to fit judicially ; but 
obliges him to appoirit a Subſtitute as Judge in his 

Courts, who is called the Baily of Regality. 
' T FEAR this is but a Shadow of Safety to the ac- 
cuſed, if it may not appear to increaſe the Danger 
of Injuftice and Oppreſſion. For to the Orders 
and Inſtructions of the Chief may be added the 
private Reſentment of the Baily, which may make 

up a double Weight againſt the ſuppoſed Criminal, 
I nave not, I muſt own, been accuſtomed to 
hear Trials in theſe Courts, but have been often 
told that one of thoſe Bailies, in particular, ſeldom 
examines any, but with raging Words and Ran- 
cour: And if the Anſwers made are not to his 
Mind, he contradicts them by Blows ; and one 
Time, even to the knocking down of the poor 
Wretch who was examined. Nay, further, I have 
heard ſay of him, by a very credible Perſon, that 
a a Highlander of a neighbouring Clan, with whom 
his own has been long at Variance, being to be 
brought before him, he declared upon the Accuſa- 
tion, before he had ſeen the Party accuſed, That 
the very Name ſhould hang him. 

I nave not mentioned this violent and arbitrary 
Proceeding, as tho* I knew or thought it uſual 
thoſe Courts, but to ſhew how little Mankind in 
general are to be truſted with a lawleſs Power, to 
which there is no other Check or Comptrol, but 


good Senſe and Humanity, which are not — 
enoug 
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enough to reſtrain every one who is inveſted with 
ſueh Power, as appears by this Example. 


Tur Baily of Regality, in many Cafes, takes 


upon him the ſame State as the Chief himſelf 
would do: As for one ſingle Inſtance : 

When he travels in Time of Snow, the Inha- 
bitants of one Village muſt walk before him, to 
make a Path to the next; and fo on to the End of 
his Progreſs. And in a dark Night they light him 
from one inhabited. Place to another, which are 
moſtly far diſtant, by carrying blazing Sticks of 
Fir. | 

FORMERLY the Power aſſumed by the Chief, 
in remote Parts, was perfectly deſpotick, of which 
| ſhall only mention what was told me by a near 
Relation of a certain attainted Lord, whoſe Eſtate 
(that was) lies in the Northern Highlands : But 
hold This Moment, upon Recollection, I have 
reſolved to add to it an Example of the arbitrary 
Proceeding of one much leſs powerful than the 
Chief, who nevertheleſs thought he might diſpoſe 
of the Lives of Foreigners at his Pleaſure. As to 
the firſt: The Father of the late Earl abovemen- 
tioned having a great Defire to get a Fellow appre- 
hended, who was ſaid to have been guilty of many 
atrocious Crimes, ſet a Price upon his Head of one 
hundred and twenty Crowns (a Species of Scots 
Coin in thoſe Days) I ſuppoſe about Fivepence or 
Sixpence; and of his own Authority gave Orders 
for taking him alive or dead. That the Purſuers 
thinking it dangerons to themſelves to attempt the 
ſecuring him alive, ſhot him, and brought his Head 
and one of his Hands to the Chief, and immedi- 
ately received the promiſed Reward. The other is 
as follows: 

I REMEMBER to have heard, a good while ago, 
that, in the time when Prince George of Denmark 
was Lord High Admiral of England, ſome Scots 

Gentlemen 


[| 
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Gentlemen repreſented to him, that Scotland could 
furniſh the Navy with as good Timber for Maſts 
and other Uſes as either Sweden or Norway could 
do, and at a much more reaſonable Rate. 

THis ſucceeded fo far, that two Surveyors were 
ſent to examine into the Allegations of their Me- 
morial. 

Tuosk Gentlemen came firſt to“ Edinburgh, 
where they ſtayed ſome time to concert the reſt of 
their Journey, and to learn from the Inhabitants 
their Opinion concerning the Execution of their 
Commiſſion, among whom there was one Gentle- 
- man that had ſome Acquaintance with a certain 
Chieftain in a very remote Part of the Highlands, 
and he gave them a Letter to him. | 

THEY arrived at the Laird's Houſe, declared the 
Cauſe of their coming, and produced their Creden- 
tials, which were a Warrant and Inſtructions from 
the Prince; but the Chieftain, after peruſing 
them, told 'em he knew nothing of any ſuch Per- 
ſon; they then told him he was Huſband to Queen 
Anne; and he anſwered, he knew nothing of either 
.of them; but, ſays he, there came hither, ſome 
time ago, ſuch as you from Ireland, as Spies upon 
the Country, and, we hear, they have made their 
Jeſts upon us among the Jriſb. 

Now, ſays he, you ſhall have one Hour, and 
if, in that time, you can give me no better Ac- 
count of yourſelves than you have hitherto done, 
I'll hang you both upon that Tree. Upon which 
his Attendants ſhewed great Readineſs to execute 
his Orders; and in this Perplexity he abruptly left 
them, without ſeeing the Edinburgh Letter, for of 
that they made but little Account, ſince the Autho- 
rity of the Prince, and even the Queen, were to 
him of no Conſequence : But afterwards, as they 
were walking backwards and forwards in the Gar- 


den, counting the Minutes, one of them reſolved 
to 
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id to try what the Letter might do; this was agreed 
its to by the other, as the laſt Reſort; but in the 
d Hurry and Confuſion they were in, it was not for 

ſome time, to be found, being worked into a Cor- 
ere I ner of the Bearer's uſual Pocket, and fo he paſſed 
le- to another, c. 

Now the Hour is expired, and the haughty 
ob, I Chieftain enters the Garden, and one of them gave 
of W him the Letter; this he read, and then turning to 
nts chem, ſaid, Why did not you produce this at firſt ? 
eir I It you had not had it, I ſhould moſt certainly have 
tle- ¶ hanged you both immediately. 
ain THE Scene being thus changed, he took them 
ds, W into his Houſe, gave them Refreſhment, and told 

them, they might take a Survey of his Woods the 
the I next Morning, or when they thought fit. 
en- THERE is one Chief who ſticks at nothing to 
om Il gratify his Avarice or Revenge. 
ing} Tris Oppreſſor, upon the leaſt Offence or 
er- Provocation, makes no Conſcience of hiring Vil- 
een I lains out of another Clan, as he has done ſeveral 
her Il times, to execute his diabolical Purpoſes Hy hocking 
"me of Cattle, burning of Houſes, and even to commit 
pon Murder itſelf. Out of many Enormities, I ſhall 
heir Wonly mention two. . 

Tax firſt was, That being offended, though 
and WW very unreaſonably, with a Gentleman, even of 
Ac- WW his own Name and Clan, he, by horrid Commerce 
One, I with one who governed another Tribe in the Ab- 
hich I ſence of his Chief, agreed with him for a Parcel 
cute Wot Aſſaſſins to murder this his Vaſſal, and bring 
left Whim his Head, I ſuppoſe, as a Voucher. The 
Ir of ¶ Perſon devoted to Death happened to be abſent the 
tho- Night the Murderers came to his Houſe, and there- 
e to bre the Villains reſolved not to go away empty 
they WW handed, but to take his Daughter's Head in lieu of 
Jar. Wis own, which the poor Creature perceiving, was 
trighted 
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frighted to ſuch a Degree, that ſhe has not re- 
covered her Underſtanding to this Day. 

Tur Servant Maid they abuſed with a Dirk in a 
butcherly Manner too ſhameful to be deſcribed ; 
to be ſhort, the Neighbours, though at ſome Diſ- 
tance, hearing the Cries and Shrieks of the Fe- 
males, took the Alarm, and the inhuman Monſ- 
ters made their Eſcape. 

Tux other Violence related to a Gentleman 
who lives near this Town, and was appointed 
Umpire in a litigated Aﬀair by the Chief and the 
other Party; and becauſe this Laird thought he 
could not, with any Colour of Juſtice, decide in 
Favour of the Chief, his Cattle, that were not far 
from his Houſe, were ſome hocked, and the reſt 
of them killed; but the Owner of them, as the 


other was abſent that Night, in all eee. 


ſuſpecting (or having ſome private Intelligence o 

his Danger; and when this horrid Butchery was 
finiſhed, the Ruffians went to his Houſe, and wan- 
tonly diyerted themſelves in telling the Servants 
they had done their Maſter a good Piece of Ser- 
vice, for they had ſaved him the Expence of a 
Butcher to kill his Cattle; and I have been told, 
that the next Morning there were ſeen a Number 


of Calves ſucking at the Dugs of the dead Cows. 


But two of them were afterwards apprehended and 
executed. | 

_ THnxsx Men (as is ſaid of C:leman) were allured 
to Secrecy while under Condemnation, though 
ſometimes inclined to confeſs their Employer ; and 
thus they continued to depend upon Promiſes till 
the Knot was tied, and then it was too late, but all 
manner of Circumſtances were too flagrant to ad- 


mit a Doubt concerning the firſt Inſtigator of theit 


Wickedneſs; yet few of the neighbouring Inha- 
bitants dare to truſt one another with their Sent!- 


ments of it. 


Bur 
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Bur here comes the finiſhing Stroke to the firſt 
of theſe execrable Pieces of Workmanſhip. 

Nor long after the vile Attempt, he who had 
furniſhed the Murderers, made a Demand on the 
Chief of a certain Quantity of Oatmeal, which was 
to be the Price of the Aſſaſſination, but in Anſwer, 
he was told, if he would ſend Money, it might be 
had of a Merchant with whom he (the Chief) had 
frequent Dealings, and as for himſelf he had but 
juſt enough for his own Family till the next Crop. 

Tris ſhuffling Refuſal occaſioned the Threats 
of a Law-ſuit, but the Demander was told, the 
Buſineſs had not been effectually performed; and 
beſides, as he knew the Conſideration he might com- 

ence his Proceſs, and declare it in a Court as 
ſoon as ever he thought fit. 

Tas laſt Circumſtance I did not, or perhaps 
ould not, know *till lately, when I was in that 
Part of the Highlands from whence. the Villains 

ere hired. wm 

I MUST again apologize, and ſay, I make no 
Poubt you will take this Account (as it is intended) 
0 be a Piece of hiſtorical Juſtice done upon one 

o is lawleſs, and deſerves much more; and not 


a Sample of a Highland Chief, or the leaſt Im- _ 


utation on any other of thoſe Gentlemen. 

Ver Truth obliges me to confeſs, that, in ſome 
arts, there remains among the Natives a kind of 
hani ſb, or Italian Inclination to revenge themſelves, 
it were, by Proxy, of thoſe whom they think 
ave injured them, or interfered with their Inte- 
eſt. This I could not but infer ſoon after my firſt 
oming to the weſtern Part of the Highlands, from 
ne Saying of a Youth, Son of a Laird in the Neigh- 
ourhood. * 

Hz was telling me, his Father's Eſtate had been 

uch embarraſſed, but, by a lucky Hit, a Part of it 
az redeemed. I was deſirous to know _ 


cans, 
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Means, and he proceeded to tell me, there were ll 
two Wadſets upon it, and both of the Mortgagees i 
had been in Poſſeſſion, each claiming a Right to | | 
about half; but one of them being a Native, and the  t< 
other a Stranger, that is, not of the Clan, the for. iſ 
mer had taken the latter aſide, and told him, if 
he did not immediately quit the Country he would 
hang him upon the next Tree. What! ſays a bs 
Highlander who was born in the Eaſt, and went 
with me into thoſe Parts; that would be the way ee 
to be hanged himſelf. Out! ſays the Youth, you kh 
talk as if you did not know your own Country; 
That would have been done, and no-body know wh '* 
did it ; this he ſpoke with an Air, as if he had been 
talking of ordinary Buſineſs, and was angry with 
the other for being ignorant of it, who 2 eno 
—_ that my Preſence was the Cauſe of his Ob- U 
jection. | 

Bes1Des, what IJ have recounted in this Letter, if | 
which might ſerve as an Indication that fome, at H 
leaſt, of the ordinary Highlanders are not averſe him 
to the Price of Blood; I ſhall here take notice of: hon 

Propoſal of that kind, which was made to myſelf. "ce 
Havi given the Preference to a certain Clan! 
in a profitable Buſineſs, it brought upon me theſſÞt'tn 
Reſentment of the Chieftain of a ſmall neighboui-· Neci 
ing Tribe, Part of a Clan at Enmity with the for- 
mer. 
Tr1s Gentleman thought his People had 2 
much Right to my Favour, in that Particular, 2 
the others; the firſt Inſtance of his Revenge was bat 
Robbery committed by one of his Tribe, whom 
J ordered to be hounded out, and he was taken. This 
Fellow I reſolved to proſecute to the utmoſt, which 
brought the Chieftain to ſollicit me in his Behalt. 

He told me, for Introduction, that it was not eop 
uſual in the Hills for Gentlemen to carry ſuch Mat: eſide 


ters to Extremity, but rather to accept of a Com en 
poſition, 
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re fl poſition, and finding their Cuſtom of compound- 
-e; ing had no Weight with me, he offered a 
to Reſtitution, but I was firmly reſolved, in terrorem, 
the to puniſh the Thief. Seeing this Propoſal was 
or- likewiſe ineffectual, he told me the Man's Wife 
vas one of the prettieſt young Women in the High- 
uld i lands, and if I would pardon the Huſband, I ſhould 
have ber. | 
ent 1 ToLD him, that was an agreeable Bribe, yet it 
way could not prevail over the Reaſons I had to refer 
you the Affair to Juſtice. 
Ty; SOME time after, a Highlander came privately 
wh to me, and, by my own Interpreter, told me he 
een heard I had a Quarrel with the Laird of —, and 
vith if that was true, he thought be bad lived long 
ard eν˙ ; but not readily apprehending his Inten- 
Ob- on, I aſked the Meaning of that dubious Expreſ- 
lon, and was anſwered, he would kill him for me 
ter, if 1 would encourage it. The Propoſal really ſur- 
t prized me, but ſoon recovering myſelf, I ordered 
ere lim to be told, that I believed he was a truſty 
of i toneſt Man, and if I had Occaſion for ſuch Ser- 
f. Dice, I ſhould employ bim before any other; but 
Clan it was the Cuſtom in my Country, when two Gen- 
e thellemen had a Quarrel, to go into the Field and 
out- ecide it between themſelves. 
for- Ar the Interpretation of this laſt Part of my 
peech, he ſhook his Head, and ſaid; What a 

id ib Cuſtom is that i 

PERHAPS this Narration, as well as ſome others 
bat have preceded, may be thought to conſiſt of 
oo many Circumſtances, and conſequently to be 
dt an unneceſſary Length, but I hope there are 
one that do not, by that Means, convey the 
nowledge of ſome Cuſtom or Inclination of the 
1s not <ople, which otherwiſe might have been omitted 
Fides, I am myſelf, as you know very well, an 
Com-W-2emy to long Stories. 


ſition, 


SOME 
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feit, and the laſt confeſſed to me, that when Drun- 
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Sox of the Highland Gentlemen are immode- 
rate Drinkers of Uſky, even three or four Quarts Ie 
at a Sitting; and in general, the People that can 1 
pay the Purchaſe, drink it without Moderation. Y 

Nor long ago, four Engliſh Officers took a Ws! 
Fancy to try their Strength in this Bow of Uly/ſes, 
againſt a like Number of the Country Champions, or 
but the Enemy came off victorious 3 and one of N 
the Officers was thrown into a Fit of the Gout, the 
without Hopes; another had a moſt dangerous 
Fever, a third loſt his Skin and Hair by the Sur- 


kenneſs and Debate ran high, he took ſeveral Op- 
portunities to ſham it. 

Tu fay for Excuſe, the Country requires a ou 
great deal; but I think they miſtake a Habit and 
Cuſtom for Neceſſity. They likewiſe pretend it 
does not intoxicate in the Hills as it would do in Wen 
the low Country, but this alſo I doubt by their own Wc: 
Practice; for thoſe among them who have any 
Conſideration will hardly care ſo much as to re- Ne! 
freſh themſelves with it, when they paſs near the one 
Tops of the Mountains; for in that Circumſtance, i 
they ſay, it renders them careleſs, liſtleſs of the 
Fatigue, and inclined to fit down, which might © As 
invite to Sleep, and then they would be in Danger e L 
to periſ with Cold. I have been tempted toy 1 
think this Spirit has in it, by Infuſion, the Seeds 
of Anger, Revenge and Murder, (this I confeſs is a 
little too poetical) but thoſe who drink of it to any C2 
Degree of Exceſs behave, for the moſt Part, like ¶ hi 
true Barbarians, I think much beyond the Effet FWieri: 
of other Liquors. The Collector of the Cuſtoms Hand 
at Stornway in the Iſle of Lewis told me, that ¶ Toa 
about 120 Families drink yearly 4000 Engliſh Gal-'nve 
lons of this Spirit, and Brandy together, although c. 
many of them are ſo poor they cannot afford to 
pay for much of either, which you know muſt en- 

| | create 
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ts creaſe the Quantity drank by the reſt, and that 
n they frequently give to Children of ſix or ſeven 
Years old, as much at a time as an ordinary Wine- 
a laſs will hold. 
„ WHEN they chuſe to qualify it for Punch, they 
s, ometimes mix it with Water and Honey, or with 
of Milk and Honey; at other times the Mixture is only 
at, Nhe Agua Vite, Sugar and Butter, this they burn 
ws Neill the Butter and Sugar are diſſolved. / 
ur- THE Air of the Highlands is pure and conſe- 
m- Wuently Healthy, inſomuch that I have known ſuch 
)p- (ures done by it as might be thought next to Mi- 
acles, I mean in Diſtempers of the Lungs, as 
s 2 Noughs, Conſumptions, c. 
and AND as I have mentioned the Honey above, I 
1 it Hall here give that its due Commendation ; I think 
o in Wen, it is in every reſpect as good as that of Mi- 
ue ſo much eſteemed, and both, I ſuppoſe, are, 
any a great Meaſure, produced from the Bloom of- 
re- Ne Heath; for which Reaſon too our Hampſhire 
the ſWoney is more valued than any from other Parts 
nce, ar London, becauſe that County is moſtly covered 
the With Heath. 
night | As the Lowlanders call their Part of the Country 
ne: Land of Cakes, ſo the Natives of the Hills ſay 
d to ey inhabit a Land of Milk and Honey. - 


5 is 21 S. In the Low-Country the Cakes are called 

o amy Cities, and the ſeveral Species of them, of 

like which there are many, though not much dit- 

Effect fering in Quality one from another, are dignified 

tom Hand diftinguiſhed by the Names of the reigning 
that I Toaſts, or the good Houſewife, who was the 

Gal-· Ilaventor; as for Example; Lady Cullen's Cookies,” 

hough*c. | 

ord t0 
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N a former Letter, I ventured to give it you a} t 
my Opinion, that Mankind in different Coun. x 


tries are naturally the ſame. I ſhall now ſend you 


a ſhort Sketch of what I have obſerved in the Con. ¶ ſu 
verſation of an Engliſh Fox-hunter, and that of 

Highland Laird, ſuppoſing neither of them to have Fe 
had a liberal and polite Education, or to have bee ot] 
far out of their own Counties. Ce 
Tux firſt of theſe Characters is, I own, to dhe 
trite to be given you, but this by Way of Com * 
pariſon, . to 
Tux ' Squire is proud of his Eſtate, and A E 
fluence of Fortune, loud and poſitive over his 0 fen 
tober, impatient of Contradiction, or rather wilſff tic 
give no Opportunity for it; but Whoops and Hol 2 
lows at every Interval of his own Talk, as if !? 
Company were to ſupply the Abſence of h ma. 
Hounds. Hu! 
THe particular Characters of the Pack, the u /atic 
rious Occurrences in a Chace, where Fowler is t Lai! 
eternal Hero, make the conſtant Topick of i and 
Diſcourſe, tho' perhaps none others are intereſiſ the 
in it. And his Favourites the Trencher-Houn — 
ou 


if they pleaſe, may lie undiſturbed upon Chairs a 
Counterpanes of Silk; and upon the leaſt Cry, ti ge 
not hurt, his Pity is excited more for them, tt 
if one of his Children had broke a Limb, and of tl 


that Pity his Anger ſucceeds to the Terror of f Ilan 
whole Family, 


Th 
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Tux Laird is national, vain of the Number of 
his Followers, and his abſolute Command over 
them. In caſe of contradiction, he is loud and im- 
perious, and even dangerous; being always at- 
tended by thoſe who are bound to ſupport his arbi- 
trary Sentiments. | | 

Tux great Antiquity of his Family, and the 
heroick Actions of his Anceſtors, in their Con- 
queſts upon Enemy Clans, is the inexhauſtible 
Theme of his Converſation; and, being accuſ- 
tomed to Dominion, he imagines himſelf, in his 
ey, to be a ſovereign Prince. And, as I ſaid 
before, fancies he may diſpoſe of Heads at his Plea- 
jure. ; 
Thus, one of them places his Vanity in his 
Fortune, and his Pleaſure in his Hounds. The 
other's Pride is in his Lineage, and his Delight is 
Command, both arbitrary in their Way; and this 
the Exceſs of Liquor diſcovers in both. So that 
what little Difference there is between them, ſeems 
to ariſe from the Accident of their Birth; and if the 
Exchange of Countries had been made in their In- 
fancy, I make no Doubt but each might have had 
the other's Place, as they ſtand ſeparately deſcribed 
in this Letter. 

Ox the contrary, in like Manner, as we have 
many Country Gentlemen, merely ſuch, of great 
Humanity and agreeable, if not general, Conver- 
lation; ſo in the Highlands I have met with ſome 
Lairds, who ſurprized me with their good Senſe 
and polite Behaviour, being ſo far removed from 
the more civilized Part of the World, and conſi- 
dering the Wildneſs of the Country, which one 
would think was ſufficient, of elf, to give a ſa- 
vage Turn to a Mind the moſt humane. 

THE Iſles to the North-Weſt, and to the North 
of the main Land (if I may fo ſpeak of this our 
Iſland) may not improperly be called Highlands ; 
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for they are mountainous, and the Natives ſpeak 
the Language, follow the Cuſtoms, and wear the 
Habit of the Highlanders. 

In ſome of the Weſtern Iſlands (as well as in 
Part of the Highlands) the People never rub out a 
greater Quantity of Oats than what is juſt neceſſary 
tor Seed, againſt the following Year ; the reſt they 
reſerve in the Sheaves for their Food. And, as 
they have Occaſion, ſet Fire to ſome of them; not 
only to dry the Oats, which, for the moſt Part, are 
wet, but to burn off the Huſk. Then, by win- 
nowing wy ſeparate, as well as they can, the 
ſooty Part from the Grain; but as this cannot be 
done effectually, the Bonnack or Cake they make 
of it, is very black. Thus they deprive them- 
ſelves of the Uſe of Straw, leaving none to thatch 
their Huts, make their Beds, or feed their Cattle 
in the Winter Seaſon. 

THey ſeldom burn and grind a greater Quantity 
of theſe Oats, than ſerves them for a Day, except 
on a Saturday; when ſome will prepare a double 
Portion, that they may have nothing to do on 
the Sunday following. This Oatmeal is called 
Graydon Meal. 

For grinding the Oats, they have a Machine 
they call a Quarn. This is compoſed of two 
Stones; the undermoſt is about a Foot and a Half, 
or two Feet Diameter. It is round, and five or fix 
Inches deep in the Hollow, like an earthen Pan. 
Within this they place another Stone, pretty equal 
at the Edge to that Hollow. This laſt is flat, like a 
wooden Pot-led, about three or four Inches thick, 
and in the Centre of it is a pretty large round Hole, 
which goes quite through, whereby to convey the 
Oats between the Stones; there are alſo two or 
three Holes in different Places, near the extreme 
Part of the Surface, that go about Half-way 


through the Thickneſs, which is juſt Depth enough 
| to 
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to keep a Stick in its Place, by which, with the 
Hand, they turn it round and round, till they have 
finiſhed the Operation. But in a wild Part of Ar- 
gyle-ſbire, there was no Bread of any Kind, till the 
Diſcovery of ſome Lead Mines, which brought 
Strangers among the Inhabitants; who before fed 
upon the Milk of their Cows, Goats, and Sheep. 
In Summer they uſed to ſhake their Milk in a Veſ- 
ſel, till it was very frothy, which puffed them up, 
and ſatisfied them for the preſent; and their Cheeſe 
ſerved them inſtead of Bread. The Reaſon why 
they had no Bread, was, that there is hardly any 
arable Land for a great Space, all round about that 
Part of the Country. 
I nave been affired, that in ſome of the Iſlands, 
the meaner Sort of People ſtill retain the Cuſtom 
of boiling their Beef in the Hide; or otherwiſe 
(being deſtitute of Veſſels of Metal or Earth) they 
put Water into a Block of Wood, made hollow by 
the Help of the Dirk and burning; and then with 
pretty large Stones heated red-hot, and ſucceſſively 
quenched in that Veſſel, they keep the Water 
boiling, till they have dreſſed their Food. It 1s 
faid, likewiſe, that they roaſt a Fowl in the Em- 
bers, with the Guts and Feathers; and when they 
think it done enough, they ſtrip off the Skin, and 
then think it fit for the 'Table. | | 
A GENTLEMAN of my Acquaintance told me, 
that in coming from Ireland to the Weſtern High- 
lands, he was reduced, by an Ague, to the Neceſ- 
ſity of landing upon the Ifland Macormach; and 
arriving at the publick Change, obſerved three 
Quarters of a Cow to lie in a ſhallow Part of the 
dalt Water, and the other Quarter hanging up 
againſt the End of the Hut. : | 
THAT, aſking the Reaſon of it, he was told 
they had no Salt; and it was their Way of pre- 
ſerving their Beef. 
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Son Time after, the Woman of the Hut (or 
the guid Wife) took a Side ofa Calf that had been 
taken out of the Cow, and holding it by the Legs, 
waved it backward and forward over the Fire, till 
Part of it was roaſted, as ſhe thought; and then 
tore off one of the Limbs, and offered it to him to eat. 
A tempting Diſh ! eſpecially for a ſick Stomach ! 

IT is often ſaid, that ſome of the Lairds of thoſe 
Iſlands take upon them the State of Monarchs; and 
thence their Vaſſals have a great Opinion of their 
Power. 

AMONG other Stories told of them, there is one 
pretty well known in the North of Scotland ; but 
whether true, or feigned as a Ridicule upon them, 
I do not know. For, notwithſtanding the Low- 
land Scots complain of the Engliſh. for ridiculing 
other Nations, yet they themſelves have a great 

Number of ſtanding Jokes upon the Highlanders. 
They fay a Spaniſh Ship being ſtranded upon the 
Coaſt of Barra (a very ſmall Iſland to the South of 
Lewes ) the Chief (MF Neil) called a Council out of 
his Followers (which I think they ſay were about 
fifty in Number) in order to determine what was to 
be done with her. That in the Courſe of the Con- 
ſultation one of the Members propoſed, ** If ſhe 
was laden with Wine and Brandy, ſhe ſhould be 
* confiſcated as an illicit Trader upon the Coaſt ; 
but if ſhe was freighted with other Merchandize, 
* they ſhould plunder her as a Wreck.” 

Upo this, one of the Council, more cautious 
than the reſt, objected, that the King of Spain 
might reſent ſuch Treatment of his Subjects; but 
the other replied, We have nothing to do with that. 
M“ Neal and the King of Spain will adjuſt that Mat- 
ter between themſelves. | 

As this is a cold Country, the People endeavour 
to avail themſelves of the Condition of thoſe who 
live in a more northern Climate, 
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THEY tell you, that ſome of the Lairds in the 
Iſlands of Schetland (which are far North of the 
Orkneys ) hire a Domeſtick by the half Year, or by 
the Quarter, juſt as they can agree, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs it is to put an Inſtrument in Order, when the 
Laird has an Inclination to play upon it ; but if he 
attempts to play a Tune himſelf, he is ſure to be 
diſcarded. 1 

Or this they give you an Inſtance in a certain 
Laird, who obſerving his Servant went farther to- 
ward an Air, than he ought to have done by Agree- 
ment, (perhaps vainly imagining he could play bet- 
ter than his Maſter) he had Warning given him to 
provide himſelf with another Service, againſt the 
next Martinmas, which was then about two 
Months to come. And altho* the Man was not 
ſuſpended in the mean 'Time from the Exerciſe of 
his Function, (becauſe he was to be paid for the 
whole Time) yet in all that Interval, no Manner 
of Interceſſion could prevail with the Laird to con- 
tinue him in his Service beyond that Quarter. 
No; notwithſtanding his own Lady ſtrongly ſoli- 
cited him in Behalf of the poor unhappy Offender ; 
nor could ſhe obtain ſo much as a Certificate in his 
Favour. 

HERE you-will ſay, all this muſt be a Riddle: 
And, indeed, ſo it is. But your Friend Sir Alexan- 
der, or any other of your Scots Acquaintance, can 
explain it to you much better over a Bottle, or 
walking in St. James's Park, than I can do upon 
Paper. They can likewiſe give you the Title of 
the Hireling, which I have forgot; and when all 
that is done, I dare venture to fay, you will con- 
clude, there is no Occaſion for any ſuch Officer in 
any Engliſh Family. And for my own Part, I 
really think there is as little Need of him any where 


on this Side the Tweed, within the Compaſs of the 
Ocean. 
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Wr had the other Day, in our Coffee-Room an 
Auction of Books, if ſuch Traſh, and ſo ſmall a 
Number of them, may go by that Name. 

ONE of them I purchaſed, which I don't re- 
member to have ever heard of before; altho' it 
was publiſhed no longer ago than the Year 1703. 

Ir is a Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland, and came extremely a propos, to prevent 
my ſaying any Thing further concerning them. 

I HAve nothing to object againſt the Author's 
(Mr. Martin's) Account of thoſe Iſles, with Re- 
ſpect to their Situation, Mountains, Lakes, Rivers, 
— Sc. For I confeſs I never was in any one 
of them, tho? I have ſeen ſeveral of them from the 
main Land. But I muſt obſerve, that to furniſh 
out his Book with much of the Wonderful (a Quality 
neceſſary to all Books of Travels, and it would be 
happy if Hiſtory were leſs tainted with it) he re- 
counts a great Variety of ſtrange Cuſtoms uſed by 
the Natives (if ever in Uſe) in Days of yore, with 
many other Wonders; among all which the ſecond 
Sigbi is the ſuperlative. 

THis, he ſays, is a Faculty, Gift, or Misfor- 
tune (for he mentions it under thoſe three Predi- 
caments) whereby all thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it, 
or by it, ſee the perfect Images of abſent Objects, 
either human, brute, vegetable, artificial, &c. 
And if there be fifty other Perſons in the ſame 
Place, thoſe Sights are inviſible to them all. Nor 
even are they ſeen by any one, who has himſelf at 
other Times the ſecond Sight, unleſs the Perſon 
who has the Faculty, at that Inſtant, ſhould touch 
him with Deſign to communicate it to him. 

Ir is not peculiar to adult Perſons, but is ſome- 
times given to young Children. Women have this 
ſupernatural Sight, and even Horſes and Cous. 
Tis Pity he does not tell us how thoſe two Kinds of 
Cattle diſtinguiſh between natural and 1 
| | R 
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ral Appeatances, ſo as to be fearleſs of the one, and 
affrighted at the other; tho? ſeemingly the ſame, 
and how all this came to be known. 

Uro this Subject he employs ſix and thirty 
Pages, i. e. a ſmall Part of them, in recounting what 
Kind of Appearances forebode Death, which of 
them are Preſages of Marriage, Ec. as tho? it were 
a ſettled Syſtem. 

THE remaining Leaves are taken up, in Exam- 
ples of ſuch prophetick Apparitions, and the Cer- 
tainty of their Events. 

Bur I ſhall trouble you no further with ſo con- 
temptible a Subject, or myſelf with pointing out 
the Marks of Impoſture, except to add one Remark, 
which 1s, that this ridiculous Notion has almoſt ex- 
cluded another, altogether as weak and frivolous ; 
for he mentions only two or three ſlight Suſpicions 
of Witchcraft, but not one Fact of that Nature 
throughout his whole Book. Yet both this and 
ſecond Sight are ſprung from one and the ſame 
Stock, which I ſuppoſe to be very ancient, as they 
are Children of Credulity, who was begotten by Su- 
perſ/iition, who was the Offspring of Craft; but you 
muſt make out the next Anceſtor yourſelf, for his 
Name 1s torn off from the Pedigree, but I believe 
he was the Founder of the Family. - 

In looking upwards to what I have been writing, 
T have pauſed a while to conſider what it was that 
could induce me to detain you ſo long about this 
trifling Matter; and at laſt I have reſolved it into a 
Love of Truth, which is naturally communicative, 
and makes it painful to conceal the Impoſitions of 
Falſhood. But theſe Iſlands are ſo remote and un- 
frequented, they are a very proper Subject for In- 
vention; and few, I think, would have the Curi- 
oſity to viſit them, in order to diſprove any Ac- 
count of them, however romantick. 25 


I can make no other Apology for the aa." 
this 
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this Detail, becauſe I might have a much 
ſhorter Way, by only mentioning the Book, and 
hinting. its Character; and fo leaving it to your 
Choice, whether to take Notice of it, or reject it. 

Tuis Letter will bring you the Concluſion of our 
Correſpondence, ſo far as it relates to this Part of our 
Iſland ; yet if any Thing ſhould happen hereafter 
that may be thought qualified to go upon its Travels 
five hundred Miles Southward, it will be a Pleaſure 
to me to give it the neceſſary Diſpatch. 

I nave called it Correſpondence from the Remarks 
I have received from you, upon ſuch Paſſages in my 
Letters as gave you the Occaſion; and I wiſh my 
Subject would have enabled me to give you Oppor- 
tunities to increaſe their Number. 

WärrERSs, you know, for the moſt Part have 
not been contented with any thing leſs than the 
Characters and Actions of thoſe whom Birth or For- 
tune had ſet up to publick View; or the Policy or 
Weakneſs of publick Councils. The Order and 
Event of Battles, Sieges, and ſuch like, in great 
Meaſure dreſſed up in Habits cut out by themſelves, 
but the Genius of a People has been thought be- 
neath their Notice. 

THis, forſooth, is called ſupporting the Dignity 
of Hiſtory, Now in this Caſe, who ſhall conde- 
ſcend to give a Detail of Circumſtances, generally 
eſteemed to be low, and therefore of little Conſe- 
quence, and at the fame Time eſcape the Character 
of a Trifler? 

Bur I am unwarily fallen into an Apology to 
you. and not as if I was writing er Conffdencs to a 

riend, but openly to the whole Kingdom. 

For my own Part (who have already lived too 
long to be dazzled with glittering Appearances) [ 
ſhould be as well pleaſed to ſee a Shepherd of Arca- 
dia (free from poetical Fiction) in his ruſtick Be- 
haviour and little Oeconomy; or a Burgher of 
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ancient Rome in his Shop, as to know the Character 
of a Conſul ; for, in either Caſe, it is the Compa- 
riſon of paſs'd Ages, and foreign Countries oppoſed 
to our own, that excites my Curioſity, and gives 
me Satisfaction. 

As we are now about to ſettle our Accounts to 
this Time, I ſhall acknowledge (as every honeſt 
Man would do) the Value of an Article, which, it 
is likely you make little Account of, as the Indian: 
are ſaid to have done of their Gold, when they gave 
it away for Baubles. And that is, the agreeable 
Amuſement you have furniſhed me with from Time 
to Time, concerning ſuch Paſſages as could not, 
for good Reaſons, be admitted to the publick Papers. 
This, to one almoſt excluded the World, may, in 
ſome Meaſure, be ſaid to reſtore him to his native 
Home. 

Ueox the whole, when all the Articles in your 
Favour are brought to Account, I think the Balance 
will be on your Side; and yet I make no Doubt you 
would chearfully go on to increaſe the Debt, tho? I 
ſhould become a Bankrupt, and there did not remain 
to you the leaſt Expectation of Payment from, c. 
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Concerning the new Roads, &c. 
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T is now about eight Years ſince I ſent you the 
Concluſion of my rambling Account of the 
Highlands ; and perhaps you would not have com- 
plained, 
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plained, if, in this long Interval, you had been 
perfectly free of ſo barren a Subject. 
 Monsttur Fontenelle, I remember, in one of 
his paſtoral Dialogues makes a Shepherd object to 
another, Quo toujours de] Amour? And I think 
— may as well aſk --- What? always Highlands ? 

ut, in my Situation, without them, I ſhould be in 
the ſorrowful Condition of an old Woman in her 
Country Cottage, by a Winter-Fire; and nobody 
would hearken to her Tales of Witches and Spirits; 
that is, to have little or nothing to ſay. But now 
I am a perfect Volunteer, and cannot plead my 
former Excuſes, and really am without any Appre- 
henſions of being thought officious in giving you 
ſome Account of the Roads, which within theſe 
few Weeks have been compleatly finiſhed. 

THESE new Roads were begun in the Year 
1726, and have continued about eleven Years in 
the Proſecution ; yet, long as it may be thought, 
if you were to paſs over the whole Work (for the 
. Borders of it would ſhew you what it was) I make 
no Doubt but that Number of Years would diminiſh 
in your Imagination to a much ſhorter Tract of 
Time, by Compariſon with the Difficulties that 
attended the Execution. ES | 

Bor before I proceed to any particular Deſcrip- 
tions of them, I ſhall inform you how they ie, to 
the End you may trace them out upon a Map of 
Scotland. And firſt I ſhall take them as they are 
made, to enter the Mountains, viz. 

Oxne of them begins from Crief, which is about 
fourteen Miles from Sterling. Here the Romans 
left off their Works, of which ſome Parts are viſible 
to this Day; particularly the Camp at Ardzch, 
where the Veſtiges of the Fortifications are on 3 
Moor, ſo barren, that its. whole Form has been 
ſafe from Culture, or other Alteration beſides Wen- 
ther and Time. 
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Tux other Road enters the Hills at Dimbeld in 
Athol, which is about ten Miles from Perth. 

Tux firſt of them, according to my Account, 
though the laſt in Execution, proceeds through 
Glenalmond (which, for its Narrowneſs, and the 
Height of the Mountains, I remember to have 
mentioned formerly) and thence it goes to Aber-- 


faldy. There it croſſes the River Tay, by a Bridge 


of Free-Stone, conſiſting of five ſpacious Arches 
(by the Way, this military Bridge is the only Paſ- 
ſage over that wild and dangerous River) and from 
thence the Road goes on to Dalnachardech. 

THE other Road from Dunkeld proceeds by the 
Blair of Athol, to the ſaid Dalnachardech. | 

HRE the two Roads join in one, and as a ſingle 
Road it leads on to Dalwhinny, where it branches 
out again into two; of which one proceeds toward 
the North-Weſt, through Garva-Moor, and over 
the Coriarach Mountain to Fort Auguſtus, at Kulli- 
chumen, and the other Branch goes due North to 
the Barrack of Ruthven in Badenoch, and thence by 
Delmagary to Inverneſs. From thence it proceeds 
ſomething to the Southward of the Weſt acroſs the 
Iſland, to the aforeſaid Fort Auguſtus, and ſo on to 
Fort-William in Lochaber. 

THz Length of all theſe Roads put together, is 
about 250 Miles, 

I HAvx fo lately mentioned Glenalmond in the 
Road from Crief Northward, that I cannot forbear 
a Digrefſion, though at my firſt ſetting out, in 
relation to a Piece of Antiquity, which happened 
to be diſcovered in that Vale, not many Hours be- 
fore I paſſed through it, in one of my Journies 
Southward. 

A SMALL Part of the Way through this Glen 
having been marked out by two Rows of Camp- 
Colours placed at a good Diſtance one from another, 
whereby to deſcribe the Line of the intended 
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Breadth and Regularity of the Road, by the Eye, 


there happened to lie directly in the Way an ex- 


ceeding large Stone; and as it had been made a 
Rule from the Beginning to carry on the Roads in 
ſtreight Lines, as far as the Way would permit, 
not only to give them a better Air, but to ſhorten 
the Paſſenger's Journey, it was reſolved the Stone 
ſhould be removed, if poſſible, though otherwiſe 
the Work might have been carried along on either 
Side of it. | | 

THe Soldiers, by vaſt Labour, with their Le- 
vers and Jacks, or Hand-ſcrews, tumbled it over 
and over, till they got it quite out of the Way, 
although it was of ſuch an enormous Size, that it 
might be Matter of great Wonder how it could ever 
be removed by human Strength and Art; eſpecially 
to ſuch who had never ſeen an Operation of that 
Kind. And upon their digging a little Way into 
that Part of the Ground, where the Centre of the 
Baſe had ſtood, there was found a ſmall Cavity about 
two Feet ſquare, which was guarded from the out- 
ward Earth at the Bottom, Top, and Sides, by 
ſquare flat Stones. | 

THis Hollow contained ſome Aſhes, Scraps of 
Bones, and half-burnt Ends of Stalks of Heath; 
which laſt we concluded to be a ſmall Remnant of a 
Funeral-Pile. Upon the whole, I think there is no 
Room to doubt, but it was the Urn of ſome conſi- 
derable Roman Officer, and the beſt of the Kind 
that could be provided-in their military Circum- 
ſtance; and that it was fo, ſeems plainly to appear 
from its Vicinity to the Roman Camp, the Engines 
that muſt have been employed to remove that vaſt 
Piece of a Rock, and the Unlikelineſs it ſhould, or 
could have ever been done by the Natives of the 
Country. But certainly the Deſign was, to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Remains from the Injuries of Rains, 
and melting Snows, and to prevent their * 
an 
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faned by the ſacrilegious Hands of thoſe they called 
Barbarians, for that reproachful Name you know 
they gave to the People of almoſt all Nations but 
eir OWN, 
Givx me leave to finiſh this Digreſſion, which 
Is grown already longer than I foreſaw, or intended. 
As I returned the ſame Way from the Lowlands, 
[ found the Officer, with his Party of working Sol- 
liers, not far from the Stone, and aſked him what 
as become of the Urn ? | 
To this he anſwered, that he had intended to 
preſerve it in the Condition I left it, till the Com- 
ander in Chief had ſeen it as a Curioſity ; but that 
it was not in his Power ſo to do, for ſoon after the 
Diſcovery was known to the Highlanders, they 
fſembled from diſtant Parts, and having formed 
themſelves into a Body, they carefully gathered up 
the Relicks, and marched with them in ſolemn 
Proceſſion to a new Place of Burial, and there diſ- 
charged their Fire-Arms over the Grave, as ſup- 
poling the Deceaſed had been a military Officer. 
You will believe the Recital of all this Cere- 
mony led me to aſk the Reaſon of ſuch Homage 
done to the Aſhes of a Perſon, ſuppoſed to have 
been dead almoſt two thouſand Years. It did ſo; 
and the Officer, who is himſelf a Native of the 
Hills, told me, that they (the Highlanders) firmly 
believe, that if a dead Body ſhould be known to lie 
above Ground, or be diſinterred by Malice, or the 
Accidents of Torrents of Water, Cc. and Care 
was not immediately taken to perform to 1t the pro- 
per Rites, then there would ariſe ſuch Storms and 
Tempeſts, as would deſtroy their Corn, blow away 
their Huts, and all Sorts of other Misfortunes would 
follow, till that Duty was performed. You may 
here recolle& what I told you fo long ago of the 
great Regard the Highlanders have for the Remains 
of their Dead; but this Notion is entirely _ 
UT 
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Bor to return to my main Purpoſe: In the D 
Summer Seaſons, 500 of the Soldiers from theff| te 
Barracks, and other Quarters about the Highland H 
were employed in thoſe Works in different Stations, *Y 
by Detachments from the Regiments and Highland D. 
Companies. 

The private Men were allowed Six-pence a Day, Re 
over and above their Pay as Soldiers: A Corporalff bre 
had Eight-pence, and a Serjeant a Shilling; but A 
this Extra-pay was only for working Days, which cat 
were often interrupted by violent Storms of Wind 2 
and Rain, from the Heights and Hollows of the 
Mountains. | 

THesx Parties of Men were under the Com. 0 
mand and Direction of proper Officers, who were 
all Subalterns, and received two Shillings and Six 
pence per Diem, to defray their extraordinary Ex- 

nce in building Huts, making neceſlary Proviſion Par 
for their Tables from diſtant Parts; unavoidable, 


though unwelcome, Viſits, and other Incidents of 
ariſing from their wild Situation. of t 
wre 


I sHouULD have told you before, that the non- 
commiſſioned Officers were conſtant and immediate 
Overſeers of the Works. Lin 

Tur Standard-Breadth of theſe Roads, as lad. 
down at the firſt Projection, is ſixteen Feet; but here 
in ſome Parts, where there were no very expenſive 
Difficulties, they are wider. | 

IN thoſe, Places (as I have ſaid before) they are 
carried on in ſtraight Lines, till ſome great Necel- 
ſity has turned them out of the Way; the rel 
which run along upon the Declivities of Hills, you 
know, muſt have their Circuits, Riſings, and 
Deſcents accordingly. 

To ſtop and take a general View of the Hill 
before you, from an Eminence, in ſome Part where 
the Eye penetrates far within the void Spaces, the 


Roads would appear to you in a Kind of whimſical 
| Diforder; 
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thel Diſorder ; and as thoſe Parts of them that appear 
thel to you, are of a very different Colour from the 
ad; Heath that chiefly cloaths the Country, they may 
om Þy that Contraſt be traced out to a conſiderable 
| Diſtance. 

Now let us ſuppoſe, that where you are, the 
Road is viſible to you for a ſhort Space, and is then 
broke off to the Sight, by a Hollow or Winding 
dull among the Hills; beyond that Interruption the Eye 
catches a ſmall Part on the Side of another Hill, 
and ſome again on the Ridge of it; in another 
Place farther off the Road appears to run Ziczag, 
in Angles, up a ſteep Declivity. In one Place, a 
BE ſhort horizontal Line ſhews itſelf below, in another 
the Marks of the Road ſeem to be almoſt even 
with the Clouds, Cc. 

IT may here be objected --- How can you ſee any 
Part of the flat Roof of a Building, when you are 
below ? The Queſtion would be juſt, but the Edges 
of the Roads on a Precipice, and the broken Parts 
of the Face of the Mountain behind, that has been 
{wrought into, to make Room for the Road; theſe 
appear, and diſcover to thoſe who are below, the 
Line of which I have been ſpeaking. | 

Thus the Eye catches one Part of the Road 
here, another there, in different Lengths and Poſi- 
effltions; and, according to their Diſtance, they are 
diminiſhed and rendered fainter and fainter, by the 
lineal and aerial PerſpeCtive, till they are entirely loſt 
Fo Sight. And I need not tell you, that as you pur- 
ſue your Progreſs, the Scene changes to new Ap- 
dearances. 

THE old Ways (for Roads I ſhall not call them) 
onſiſted chiefly of ſtony Mors, Bogs, rugged rapid 
ords, Declivities of Hills; entangling Woods, and 
piddy Precipices, You will ſay this is a dreadful 
| theſfCatalogue to be read to him that is about to take a 
Mical"'ghland Journey. | 
der; * I mavg 
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I HAve not mentioned the Valleys, for they are 
few in Number, far divided aſunder ; and generally 
the Roads through them were eaſily made. 

My Purpoſe now is to give you ſome Account of 
the Nature of the particular Parts above-mentioned, 
and the Manner how this extraordinary Work has 
been executed, and this I ſhall do in the Order 1 
have ranged them as above. 

Anp firſt, the Stony Moors; theſe are moſtly 
Tracts of Ground of ſeveral Miles in Length, and 
often very high, with frequent leſſer Riſings and 
Deſcents, and having for Surface a Mixture of 
Stones and Heath. The Stones are fixed in the 
Earth, being very large and unequal, and gene- 
rally are as deep in the Ground as they appear above 
it, and where there are any Spaces between the 
Stones there is a looſe ſpungy Sward, perhaps not 
above five or ſix Inches deep, and incapable to pro- 

_ duce any Thing but Heath, and all beneath it i 
'hard Gravel or Rock. 

I now begin to be apprehenſive of your Memory, 
leſt it ſhould point out ſome Repetitions of Deſcrip- 
tions contained in my former Letters; but I have 
been thus particular, becauſe I know the Extent of 
your Journeys, and that with you a Moraſs 1; 
called a Moor; yet Hills that are ſomething of this 
Nature are called Moors in the North of England. 

Here the Workmen firſt made room to fix their 
Inſtruments, and then, by Strength, and the Help 
of thoſe two mechanic Powers, the Screw and the 
Lever, they raiſed out of their ancient Beds thoſe 
maſſive Bodies, and then filling up the Cavities with 
Gravel, ſet them up moſtly endways along the Sides 
of the Road, as Directions in time of deep Snows, 
being ſome of them, as they now ſtand, eight or 
nine Feet high. They ſerve likewiſe as Memorial: 
of the Skill and Labour requiſite to the Performance 
of ſo difficult a Work, 


Is 
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In ſome particular Spots where there was a proper 
Space beſide the Stones, the Workmen dug Hol- 
lows, and, by undermining, dropt them in, where 
they lie buried fo ſecurely, as never more to retard 
the Traveller's Journey ; but it was thought a moot 
Point, even where it was ſucceſsful, whether any 
Time or Labour was ſaved by this Practice; for 
thoſe Pits, for the moſt part, required to be made 
very deep and wide, and it could not be foreſeen, 
without continual boring, whether there might not 
be Rock above the neceſſary Depth, which might 
be a Diſappointment after great Labour. 

Tux Roads on theſe Moors are now as ſmooth 
as Conſtitution Hill, and I have galloped on ſome of 
them for Miles together in great Tranquillity, which 
was heightened by Reflection on my former Fatigue, 
when, for a great Part of the Way, I had been 
obliged to quit my Horſe, it being too dangerous, 
or impraQticable to ride, and even hazardous to paſs 
on Foot, 


The BOGS. 


THERE be two Species of them, viz. Bogs, and 
thoſe the Natives call Peat-Moſſes, which yield them 
their Firing, many of the former are very large, 
and ſometimes fill up the whole Space between the 
Feet of the Mountains : 'They are moſtly not much, 
if any thing, above the Leyel of the Sea, but I 
don't know that any Part of the Road is carried 
through them, or think it practicable; yet, as an 
Deſcription of them may be new to you, I ſhall 
ſtop a while to give you ſome Account of my trott- 
ing one of them, which is reckoned about a Mile 
over. 

My Affairs engaging me to reſide for ſome time 
among the Hills, I reſolved, and was preparing to 
make a diſtant Viſit, but was told, that a Hill, at 
the Foot of which I lived, was, in the _— 

rom 
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from it, exceeding ſteep and ſtony ; I was therefore 
prevailed with to have my Horſes led a round-about 
Way, and to meet me on the other Side. | 
In lieu of that difficult Way I was to be ferried 
over a Lake, and to traverſe the Bog abovemen- I 
tioned, over which a Highlander undertook to con- 
duct me; him I followed cloſe at the Heels, be- 
cauſe I ſoon obſerved he uſed a Step unlike to what 
he did upon firm Ground, and. which I could not 
preſently imitate, and alſo that he choſe his Way, 


here, and there, as if he knew where was the leaſt 


Danger, although, at the ſame time, the Surface 
of the Part we were going over feemed to me to be 
equally indifferent in reſpect to Safety and Danger. 

Ovr Weight and the Spring of Motion in many 
Parts, cauſed a Shaking all round about us, and 
the Compreſſion made the Water riſe through the 
Sward, which was in ſome Parts a Kind of ſhort 
flaggy Graſs, and, in others, a fort of moſly |, 
Heath; but wherever any Ruſhes grew, I knew, 
by Experience of the Peat-Moſſes I had gone over 
before, that it was not far to the Bottom. 

Txr1s Riſing of Water made me conclude (for 


my Guide was not intelligible to me) that we had 


nothing but a Liquid under us, or at moſt, ſome- 
thing like a Quick-ſand, and that the Sward was 
only a little toughned by the Intwining of the 
Roots, and was ſupported, like Ice, only by Wa- 
ter, or ſomething near as fluid. ' 

I SHALL give you no Particulars of my Viſit, fur- 
ther than that the Laird treated me in a very hand- 
ſome and plentiful manner, and, indeed, it was his 
Intereſt ſo to do. But poor Poke-pudding was fo fa- 
tigued, and ſo apprehenſive of Danger on the Bog, 
that he could not be perſuaded to go back again the 
lame Way. 


The 
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The MOSSES. 


Or theſe I formerly gave you ſome ſuperficial 
\ccount, but now that I am about to let you know 
ow the Roads were made through them, I ſhall 
xamine them to the Bottom. When I firſt ſaw 
em, I imagined they were formerly made when 
Voods were common in the Hills, but ſince, by 
eral repeated Laws, deſtroyed to take away that 
helter which aſſiſted the Highlanders in their De- 
redations; I ſay, I have ſuppoſed the Leaves of 
rees were driven by Winds, and lodged in their 
aſſage, from time to time, in thoſe Cavities till 
ey were filled up. One thing among others that 
duced me to this Belief is, that the muddy Sub- 
ance of them is much like the rotted Leaves in 
r Woods; but ſince that time I have been told, 
at when one of them has been quite exhauſted for 
nel, it has grown again, and in the Courſe of 
renty Years has been as fit to be dug for Firing 
before. This I can believe, becauſe I have ſeen 
any ſmall ones, far from any Inhabitants, ſwelled 
dove the Surface of the Ground that lies all round 
out them, and chiefly in the Middle, ſo as to be- 
me a Protuberance, and therefore by Strangers the 
ſuſpected, though the deeper and more danger- 


$, | 
ALL beneath the Turf is a ſpungy Earth interwo- 
n with a ſlender fibrous Vegetable, ſomething 
e the ſmalleſt Roots of a Shrub, and theſe a little 
ughen it, and contribute to the making it good 
wel ; but when they are quite, or near, dug out, 
e Pit is generally almoſt filled with Water. This, 
ſuppoſe, ariſes from Springs which may, for 
cht I know, have been the firſt Occaſion of theſe 
oſſes, which are very deceitful, eſpecially to thoſe 
0 are not accuſtomed to them, being moſtly 


ered with Heath, like the reſt of the Country | : 
* i 
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and in time of Rains become ſoft, and ſometime 
impaſſable on Foot. | 
ow, that I have no further Occaſion for an 
Diſtinction, I ſhall call every ſoft Place a Bog, ex 
cept there be Occaſion ſometimes to vary the 
Phraſe. 
| Whxx one of theſe Bogs has croſſed the Wa 
on a ſtony Moor, there the looſe Ground has bee 
dug out down to the Gravel or Rock, and the Hol 
low filled up in manner following, v:z. 

FixsT with a Layer of large Stones, then 
ſmaller Size to fill up the Gaps and raiſe the Cauſe 
higher, and, laſtly, two, three, or more Feet « 
Gravel to fill up the Interſtices of the ſmall Stone; 
and form a ſmooth and binding Surface. 'This Pa 
of the Road has a Bank on each Side to ſeparate i} fal 
from a Ditch which is made without-ſide to receine 
the Water from the Bog, and, if the Ground wil ot 
allow it, to convey it by a Trench to a Slope, ani 
thereby in ſome meaſure drain it. | 

In a rocky Way, where no looſe Stones were t 
be found, if a Bog intervened, and Trees could be 
had at any portable Diſtance, the Road has bee Rir 
made ſolid by Timber and Faſcines, crowned wi 
Gravel dug out of the Side of ſome Hill. ord 

Tus is durable, for the Faggots and Trees lying!“ 
continually in the Moiſture of the Bog will, inſtea**; 
of decaying, become extremely hard, as has bee 
formerly obſerved of Trees that have been plunge 
into thoſe Sloughs and lain there, in all Probability 
for many Ages. This Cauſey has likewiſe a Bank Feo 
and a Ditch for the Purpoſes abovementioned. 5 

THzRE is one Bog. I paſſed through (literally i 


ſpeaking) which is upon the Declivity of a Hill "4 
there the Mud has been dug away for a prope * 


Space, and thrown upon the Bog on either Side 
and a Paſſage made at the Foot of the Hill for the 
Water to run down into a large Cavity, inſomuch 


that 
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imel that ” continual draining, I rode, as it were, in a 
very ſhallow Rivulet running down the, Hill upon 
2 Rock (which was made ſmooth by the Workmen) 
with the Sides of the Bog high above me on both 
Sides, like one of the hollow Ways in England. 

I MusT deſire you will conſider, that the afore- 
going Deſcriptions, as well as thoſe that are to 
tollow are, and will be, only Specimens of the 
Work, for it would be almoſt without End to give 
you all the Particulars of ſo various and extenſive a 
Performance. 


FORDS. 


No Remedy but Bridges has been found for the 
Inconveniencies and Hazards of theſe rugged and 
.M rapid Paſſages, for when ſome of them, in the 


Beginning, were cleared from the large looſe 


Stones, the next Inundation brought down others 
in their Room, which elſe would have been ſtopped 
by the Way, and ſome of thoſe were of a much 
larger Size than the Stones that had been removed. 

Tais was the Cafe (among others) of a ſmall 
River, which, however, was exceeding dangerous 
to ford, and, for that reafon, the firſt Bridge was 
ordered to be built over it; but it gave me a lively 


10% Idea how ſhort is human Foreſight, eſpecially in 


new Projects and untried. Undertakings. 

Tur Spring of the Arch was founded upon 
Rocks, and it was elevated much above the higheſt 
Water that had ever been known by the Country 
People; yet, ſome time after it was finiſhed, there 
happened a ſudden Torrent from the Mountains, 
W which brought down Trees and Pieces of Rocks, 
and by its being placed too near the Iſſue of Water 
from between two Hills, though firmly built with 
ge Stone, it was cropt off not far beneath the Crown 

of the Arch, as if it had neither Weight nor So- 


lidity. 
g Q_ DECLIVITIES. 5 
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By theſe I mean the ſloping Sides of the Hills 
whereon the new Roads are made. 

Tux former Ways along thoſe Slopes were only 
Paths worn by the Feet of the Highlanders and 
their little Garrons. They ran along upwards and 
downwards, one above another, in ſuch manner as 
was found moſt convenient at the firſt tracing them 
out; this, I think, I have obſerved to you for- 
merly. 

To theſe narrow Paths the Paſſenger was con- 
fined (for there is ſeldom any Choice of the Way 
— would take in the Highlands) by the Impaſſi- 

ility of the Hollows at the Feet of the Mountains, 
becauſe thoſe Spaces, in ſome Parts, are filled up with 
deep Bogs, or fallen Rocks, of which laſt I have 
ſeen many as big as a middling Houſe, and looking 
up, have obſerved others at an exceeding Height, 
in ſome Meaſure parted from the main Rock, and 
threatening the Cruſh of ſome of thoſe below. In 
other Parts there are Lakes beneath, and ſome- 


times, where there were none, it was only by theſe I 


Paths you could aſcend the Hills, ſtill proceeding 
round the S:4es of them from one to another. 


'THEKE the new Roads have been carried on in 


more regular Curves than the old Paths, and are dug 
into the Hills which are ſloped away above them; 
and where any Rocks have occurred in the Perfor- 
mance, they have been bored and blown away with 
Gunpowder. 


ABOv the Road are Trenches made to receive 


Rains, melting Snows, and Springs, which laſt are 


in many Places continually _ out of the Sides i 


of the Hills, being drained away 


rom large Waters 


collected in Lakes and other Cavities, above, in the 


Mountains. 


Fon 
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FRoM the abovementioned Trenches are proper 

„ Channels made to convey the Water down the 

lls I Hills; theſe are ſecured by firm Pavement from 

being gulled by the Stream, and in Plates that 

ily required it, there are Stone Walls built behind 

nd the Road to prevent the Fall of Earth or Stones 
nd rom the broken Part of the Declivity. 


em WOODS. 


or- Tuxsx are not only rare in the Way of the new 
Roads, but I have formerly given you ſome Deſcrip- 
on of the Inconvenience and Danger of one of 
a Fthem, and therefore, I ſhall only add in this Place, 
that the Trees, for the neceſſary Space, have been 
cut down and grub'd up; their fibrous Roots that 
ran about upon the Surface deſtroyed, the boggy 
ave part removed; the Rock ſmoothed, and the Cran- 


ing ries firmly filled up, and all this in ſuch manner 
5 to make of it a very commodious Road. 


In STEEP ASCENTS. 


ne- As the Heights, for the moſt Part, are attained, 
ele I I have been ſaying, by going round the Sides of 
ing Ine Hills from one to another, the exceeding ſteep 
cents are not very common in the ordinary Paſ- 
ages, but where they are, the Inconvenience and 
dug Wifficulties of them have been removed. 
I $RALL only inſtance in one, which, indeed is 
for- NTonfeſſed to be the worſt of them all. This is the 
wriarack Mountain, beforementioned, which riſes 
Ia the Way that leads from Da/whinny to Fort Au- 
ewe ug. It is above a Quarter of a Mile of perpen- 
ate Hcular Height, and was paſſed by few, beſides the 
doldiery when the Garriſons were changed, as be- 
ng the neareſt Way from one of the Barracks to 
mother; and had it not been for the Conveniency 
ff that Communication, this Part of the new 
ioads had never been thought of. 

Q 2 Tris 


that intercept the Sight, and nothing could give yo 
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Tuls Mountain is fo near the Perpendicular, in wh 
ſome Parts, that it was doubtful whether the PaM. 
ſenger, after great Labour, ſhould get upward 
or return much quicker than he advanced. 

Tux Road over it, not to mention much Rough 
neſs (which I believe you have had enough of b. the 
this time, and are likely to have more) is carries pal 
on upon the South Declivity of the Hill by ſeven cer 
teen Traverſes (like the Courſe of a Ship when ſhe dafl 
is turning to Windward) by Angles ſtill advancing that 
higher and higher; yet little of it is to be ſeen be eve 
low, by Reaſon of Flats, Hollows, and Winding — 
Og 
a general View of it, unleſs one could be ſuppoſe | th 
to be placed high above the Mountain 1n the Air 
This is much unlike your Hills in the South, thi the 
in ſome convenient Situation of the Eye are ſeſ®< 


in one continued ſmooth Slope from the Bottom tc E 
the Top. | | upo! 
Each of the abovementioned Angles is abou oy 


ſeventy or eighty Yards in Length, except in a fc 


Places where the Hill would not admit of all th = 


tO V 
the s 
[ 


an 


ent. 

TAESsE Traverſes upward, and the Turningso 
their Extremities are ſupported on the Out: ſide o 
the Road by Stone Walls from ten to fifteen Fee 
in Height. | | 1 

Tuus that ſteep Aſcent, which was ſo difficu = 
to be attained, even by the Foot-paſſenger, is ren Is 
dered every where more eaſy for Wheel-carriag gt 
than Highgate Hill. Bp 

Ox the North Side of this Mountain, at a Plact 1 
named Snugburgh, from its Situation, there is 
narrow Paſs between two exceeding high and ſte 10 
Hills. Theſe are joined together by two Arche, n 
ſupported by Walls, to take off the Sharpneſs c 
the ſhort Deſcent, which other wiſe could not hatt ib. 
been practicable for the lighteſt Wheel-carriag 

whatever 
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whatever, for it was difficult even for Horſe or 
Man. 


eier 


I SHALL ſay nothing in this Place of ſuch of 
them as are any thing tolerable to the Mind, in 
paſſing them over, though a falſe Step might ren- 
der them fatal, as there would be no ſtopping till 
Jaſhed againſt the Rocks. I ſhall only mention two 
that are the moſt terrible, which I have gone over 
ſeveral Times, but always occaſionally, not as the 
ſhorteſt Way, or by Choice, but to avoid extenſive 
Bogs, or ſwelling Waters in Time of Rain, which 
| thought more dangerous in the other Way. 

Ox of theſe Precipices is on the North Side of 
the Murray Frith, where no Roads have been made; 
the other is on a Mountain, ſouthward of this Town. 

BoTH theſe, as I have ſaid above, were uſeful 
upon Occaſion ; but the latter is now rendered un- 
neceſſary, as the old round-about Way is made 
ſmooth, and Bridges built over the dangerous Wa- 
ters, and therefore nothing has been done to this 
Precipice. Nor indeed was it thought praQticable 
to widen the Path, by Reaſon of the Steepneſs of 
the Side of the Hill that riſes above it. 

| THINK the ordinary Proverb was never more 
manifeſtly verified, than it now is, in theſe two ſe- 
reral Ways; viz. That the fartheſt Way about, &c. 
Yet, I make no Doubt, the Generality of the 
Highlanders will prefer the Precipice to the Gravel 
of the Road, and a greater Number of Steps. 

Nor far from this ſteep Place, I once baited my 
Horſes with Oats, carried with me, and laid upon 
the Snow in the Month of July. And indeed it 
5 there, inſtead of Rain, Snow, or Sleet, all the 
Year round. 

8 [Hvs far I have, chiefly, in general Terms de- 
Y'cribed the Difficultics that attended the making 


Q 3 new 


— 
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new Roads, and the Methods taken to ſurmounil of 
them, which was all I at firſt intended; but al ob 
ſome of the greateſt Obſtacles, which yet remain Er 
undeſcribed, were met with in the Way between /#: 
this Town and Fort William. I ſhall, previous tc 

any Account of them, endeavour to give you ſome] be 
Idea of this Paſſage between the Mountains, where. th 
in lies no ſmall Part of the Roads; and this I ſhall te! 
the rather do, becauſe that Hollow, for Lengthff| th 
and Figure, is unlike any Thing of the Kind I have} of 
ſeen in other Parts of the Highlands; and I hope tc 

accompliſh all that I have to ſay of it, before I lea th 
this Town, being very ſhortly to make a Northernſ be 
Progreſs among the Hills, wherein I ſhall find an 


none of thoſe Conveniencies we now have on this Sc 

Side the Murray Frith. M 
This Opening would be a ſurprizing Proſped 

to ſuch as have never ſeen a high Country, being I ſta 

Mixture of Mountains, Waters, Heath, Rocks, Pre fre 


cipices, and ſcattered Trees; and that for fo long} vu 
an Extent, in which the Eye is confined within th th 
Space. And therefore, if I ſhould pretend to giv R 
ou a full Idea of it, I ſhould put myſelf in th by 
lace of one that has had a ſtrange prepoſterouſ ve 
Dream, and becauſe it has made a ſtrong Impreſſ an 
ſion on him, he fondly thinks he can convey it tqff Su 
others in the ſame Likeneſs, as it remains painted P. 
on his Memory; and in the End wonders at thy | 
Coldneſs with which it was received. in 
Tunis Chaſm begins about four Miles Weſt ff ( 
Inverneſs, and running acroſs the Iſland, divides ti a 
northern from the ſouthern Highlands. It is chief n 
taken up by Lakes bounded on both Sides by hig O 
Mountains, which almoſt every where (being ver) 
ſteep at the Feet) run down exceeding deep intq fe 
the Water. The firſt of the Lakes, 12 th 
from the Eaſt, is Loch-Neſ, which I have forme ab 
ly mentioned. It lies in a Line, along the Mido! hu 
| 0 
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of it, as direct as an artificial Canal. This I have 
obſerved. myſelf from a riſing Ground at the Eaſt 
End, by directing a ſmall Teleſcope to Fort Auguſ- 


tus, at the other Extreme. 
I rave faid it is ſtraight by the Middle only, 


| becauſe the Sides are irregular, being ſo made by 


the jutting of the Feet of the Hills into the Wa- 


ter on either Side, as well as by the Spaces between 


them; and the various Breadths of different Parts 


Jof the Lake. 


Tun Depth, the Nature of the Water, and 
the remarkable Cataracts on the South Side, have 
been occaſionally mentioned in former Letters; 
and I think I have told you, it is one and twenty 
Scots Miles in Length, and from one to near two 
Miles in Breadth. . 

IT has hardly any perceptible Current, notwith- 
ſtanding it receives a vaſt Conflux of Waters 
from the bordering Mountains, by Rivers and Ri- 
vulets that diſcharge themſelves. into it; yet all 
the Water that viſibly runs from it, in the greateſt 
Rains, is limited in its Courſe by the River Neſs, 
by which it has its Iſſue into the Sea, and that Ri- 
ver isnot in ſome Places above twenty Yards wide, 
and therefore I think the greateſt Part of the 
Superfluity muſt be drained away by ſubterraneous 
Paſſages. 

I Have told you long ago, that it never freezes 
in the calmeſt and ſevereſt Froſt; and by its Depth 
(being in ſome Parts 360 Yards) and by its Breadth, 
and the violent Winds that paſs through the Open- 
ing, it often has a Swell not much inferior to the 
Ocean. 

In ſeveral Parts on the Sides of the Lake, you 
fee Rocks of a Kind of coarſe black Marble, and I 
think as hard as the beſt; theſe riſe to a conſider- 
able Height, which never till lately were trod by 
human F, oot, for the old Way made à conſider- 
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able Circuit from this Lake, and did not come to 
it, but at the Weſt-End. In other Places are Woods 
upon the ſteep Declivities, which ſerve to abate the 
Deformity of thoſe Parts; I ſay abate, for the Trees 
being, as I faid above, confuſedly ſcattered one above 
another, they do not hide them. All the reſt is 
Heath and Rock. 


five and twenty or thirty Tons Burthen built at the 
Eaſt End of this Lake, and called the Highland 
Gally. | 
SHE carries ſix or eight Pattereroes, and is em- 
ployed to tranſport Men, Proviſion, and Baggage 
to Fort Auguſtus, at the other End of the Lake. 
THE Maſter has an Appointment from the Go- 
vernment, to navigate this Veſlel, and to keep her 
in Repair. 
Wr ſhe made her firſt Trip, ſhe was mighti- 
ly adorned with Colours, and fired her Guns ſe- 
veral Times, which was a ſtrange Sight to the 
Highlanders, who had never ſeen the like before 
at leaſt, on that in-land Lake. | 
For my own Part, I was not leſs amuſed with 
the Sight of a good Number of Highland Men 
and Women upon the higheſt Part of a Mountain 
over-againſt us; I mean the higheſt that appeared 
to our View. | 
TRESsE People, I ſuppoſe, were brought to the 
Precipice, from ſome Flat behind, by the Report 
of the Guns (for even a ſingle Voice is under- 
ſtood at an incredible Height.) And as they ſtood, 
they appeared to the naked Eye, not to be a Foot 
high in Stature: But by the Aſſiſtance of a pretty 
long Glaſs, I could plainly ſee their Surprize 
and Admiration. And I muſt confeſs I wondered, 
not much leſs, to ſee ſo many People on ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous Height, who could not inhabit there in Win- 
ter; till I reflected it was the Time of the * 
| or 


Some Time ago, there was a Veſſel of about 


| vere, ran along upon the Sides o 
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for them to go up to their Sheelings. And I was 
told that they, like us, were not far from a ſpaci- 
ous Lake, tho? in that elevated Situation. 

I NEED not trouble you with a Deſcription of 
the other two Waters and their Boundaries, there 
being but little Difference between them and the 
former; only here the old Ways, ſuch as they 

f the Hills, wh: c 
were in a great Meaſure rocky Precipices, and tliat 
theſe Lakes are not quite ſo wide, and incline a 
little more to the 2 of the Weſt, * 
the other. 

Tux next Lake to Loch-Ne/s (which, as I have ſaid, 
is 21 Miles in Length) is Loch-Orck; this is four 
Miles long, and Loch Lochy, the laſt of the three is 
nine, in all 34 Miles, Part of the 48, which is the 
whole Length of the Opening, and at the End 
thereof is Fort William on the Weſt Coaſt, to which 
the Sea flows, as it does likewiſe to Inverneſs on the 
Eaſt. 'Thus the whole Extent of Ground between 
Sea and Sea, is but fourteen Miles. 

HERE I muſt ſtop a little to acquaint you with 
a Spot of Ground, which I take to be ſomething 
remarkable. This I had paſſed over ſeveral Times, 
without obſerving any Thing extraordinary in it, 
and perhaps ſhould never have taken Notice of it, 
if it had not been pointed out to me by one of the 
Natives. 

- ABOUT the Middle of the Neck of Land, that 
divides the Lakes Oict and Lochy, (which is but one 
Mile) not far from the Center of the Opening, 
there deſcends from the Hills, on the South-Side, 
a Burne or Rivulet, which, as it falls upon the 
Plain, divides into two Streams, without any viſible 
Ridge to part them. And one of them runs through 
the Lakes Oick and Ne/s into the Eaſt-Sea, and the 
other takes the quite contrary Courſe, and paſſes 
* Loch Locby, into the Weſtern Ocean. 

5 THis, 
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THrt1s, and the ſhort Space of Land abovemen- 
tioned, have given Birth to ſeveral Projects for 
making a navigable Communication acroſs the 
Iſland ; not only to divide, effectually, the High- 
lands by the Middle, but to ſave the tedious, coſtly, 
and hazardous Voyages through St. George's Chan- 
nel, or otherwiſe round by the Ifles of Orkney. 

THis Spot, the ProjeQtors ſay, is a Level between 
the two Seas, pointed out as it were by the Hand of 
Nature; and they pretend the-Space of Land to be 
cut through is practicable. | 

Bur it would be an incredible Expence to cut 
fourteen navigable Miles in ſo rocky a Country, 
and there is yet a ſtronger Objection, which is, that 
the whole Opening lies in ſo direct a Line, and the 
Mountains that bound it, are ſo high, the Wind is 
confined in its Paſſage as it were in the Nozel of a 
Pair of Bellows; ſo that, let it blow from what 
Quarter it will, without the Opening, it never 
varies much from Eaſt or Weſt within. 

THis would render the Navigation ſo precarious, 
that hardly any my would venture on it, not to 
mention the violent Flurries of Wind that ruſh up- 
on the Lakes by Squalls from the Spaces between 
the Hills, and alſo the rocky Shores, want of Har- 
bour, and Anchorage; and perhaps there might 
appear other unforeſeen Inconveniencies and Dan- 
gers, _ it were poſſible the Work could be com- 

eated. ä 
: THERE are three Garriſons in this Line, which 
reaches from Eaſt to Weſt, viz. Fort George at 
Inverneſs, Fort Auguſtus at Killichumen, and Fort 
William in Lochaber, and every one of them pretty 
equally diſtant from one another; and the Line 
might be made yet more effectual by Redoubts, at 
proper Diſtances between them, to prevent the ſud- 
den joining of Numbers, ill affected to the Govern- 
ment, 


Havinci 
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Havins given you ſome Account of this Chaſm, 
I ſhall, in the next Place, ſay ſomething of the Road 
that lies quite through it, together with ſome Diffi- 
culties that attended the Work, of which all that 
Part which runs along near the Edges of the Lakes, 
is on the South Side; but as I have already beſtow- 
ed ſo many Words upon Subjects partly like this, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to very few Particulars, and 
of the reſt, which may come under thoſe former 
Deſcriptions, I need ſay no more, if I have been 
intelligible. | 
I SHALL begin with that Road, which alon 
above Lab. Ne. e 
Tris is entirely new, as I have hinted before, 
and indeed I might ſay the ſame of every Part, 
but I mean there was no Way at all along the 
a, of this Lake, till this Part of the Road was 
made, 
IT is, Part of it, made out of Rocks, but 
among them all I ſhall mention but one, which 
is of a great Length; and, as I have ſaid before, as 
hard as Marble. 
THERE the Miners hung by Ropes from the: 
Precipice over the Water (like Shake/ſpear's Gather- 
ers of Samphire from Dover Cliffs) to bore the 
Stone, in order to blow away a neceſſary Part from 
the Face of it, and the reſt likewiſe was chiefly 
done by Gunpowder ; but when any Part was fit 
to be left as it was, being flat and ſmooth, it was 
brought to a Roughneſs proper for a Stay to the 
Feet, and in this Part, and all the reſt of the Road, 
where the Precipices were like to give Horror or 
Uneaſineſs to ſuch as might paſs over them in Car- 
riages, tho? at a good Diſtance from them, they are 
ſecured to the Lake-ſide by Walls, either lett in 
the Working, or built up with Stone, to a Height 
proportioned. to the Occaſion. | 


Now, 
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Now, for the Space of twelve Miles, it is an 
even Terraſs in every Part, from whence the 
Lake may be ſeen from End to End, and from 
whence the romantick Proſpe& of the rugged 
Mountains would, I dare ſay, for its Novelty, be 
more entertaining to you, than it is to me; I ſay 
it might be agreeable to you, who, not having theſe 
hideous Productions of Nature near you, wanton- 
ly procure even bad Imitations of them in little 
artificial Rocks, and diminutive Cataracts of Wa- 
ter. But as ſome Painters travel to Italy, in order 
to ſtudy or copy the moſt admirable Performances 
of the great Maſters, for their own Inſtruction, fo 
I would adviſe your Artiſans, in that Way, to viſit 
this Country for their better Information. | 
THE next Part of this Road, which I am about 

to ſpeak of, is that which lies along the Side of the 
Hills, ariſing from the Edge of Loch Oick. 

TE Dangers of this Part of the old Way began 
at the Top of a ſteep Aſcent, of about fifty or ſixty 
Yards from the little Plain that parts this Lake and 
Loch-Neſs ; and not far from the Summit is a Part 
they call the Maiden*s-Leap, of which they tell a 
ſtrange romantick Story, not worth the Remem- 
brance. There the Rocks project over the Lake, 
and the Path was ſo rugged and narrow, that the 
Highlanders were obliged, for their Safety, to hold 
by the Rocks and Shrubs as they paſſed, with the 
Proſpe& of Death beneath them. 

Tris was not the only dangerous Part, but for 
three Miles together, Part of the four (which I have 
ſaid is the Length of this Lake) it was no where 
ſafe, and in many Places more difficult, and as dan- 
gerous, as at the Entrance; for the Rocks were ſo 
ſteep and uneven, that the Paſſenger was obliged to 
creep on his Hands and Knees. 

Tusk Precipices were ſo formidable, to ſome, 
that they choſe rather to croſs the Plain abovemen- 

| tioned, 
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tioned, and wade a River on the oppoſite Side of 
the Opening, which by others was thought more 
hazardous in its Kind, than the Way which their 
Fear excited them to avoid; and when they had 
paſſed that Water, they had a wide Circuit to make 
among ſteep and rugged Hills, before they could get 
again into the Way they were to go. 

Tux laſt Part of the Road along the Lakes (as I 
have divided it into three) runs along on the Decli- 
vities of Loch Lochy, and reaches the whole Length 
of that Lake, which, as I have ſaid before, is nine 
Miles. | 

THis was much of the ſame Nature, as the laſt, 
exceeding ſteep, with Rocks in ſeveral Places, hang- 
ing over the Water, and required a great Quantity 
of Gunpowder ; but both this, and the other two, 
are now as commodious as any other of the Roads 
in the Highlands, which every where (bating Ups 
and Downs) are equal in Goodneſs to the beſt in 
England. 

I SHALL fay nothing of the Way from the End 
of this Lake to Fort William, any more than I have 
done of the Road from Inverneſs to Loch Neſs, or 
the Spaces between the Lakes; becauſe they may be 
comprehended in the ordinary Difficulties already 
deſcribed. | 

Bur I might acquaint you with many other 
Obſtacles which were thought, at firſt, to be in- 
ſurmountable; ſuch as Shock Moach, between Ruth- 
ven and Inverneſs, the rocky Paſs of Killicranky in 
Athol, between Dunkeld and the Blair, &c. ; 

I $HALL only ſay, that I have formerly given 
you ſome Deſcription of the firſt, but without a 
Name, in the Account of an Incurſion I made to 
the Hills from Inverneſs ; but both this and the 
other, which were very bad, are now made eaſily 
paſlable, 


THE 
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THz Name of Sloct Meach is interpreted by the 
Natives, a Den of Hogs, having been, as they ſay 
it was formerly, a noted Harbour for Thieves; 
who, in Numbers, lay in wait within that narrow 
and deep Cavity, to commit their Depredations 
upon Cattle and Paſſengers. I ſuppoſe this Name 
was given to it, when Swine were held in Abomi- 
nation among the Highlanders. 

Tae firſt Deſign of removing a vaſt fallen Piece 
of a Rock, was entertained by the Country People 
with great Deriſion; of which I ſaw one Inſtance 
myſelf. 

A very old wrinkled Highland Woman, upon 
ſuch an Occaſion, ſtanding over againſt me, when 
the Soldiers were fixing their Engines, ſeemed to 
ſneer at it, and ſaid ſomething to an Officer of one 
of the Highland Companies. I imagined ſhe was 
making a Jeſt of the Undertaking, and aſk'd the 
Officer what ſhe faid? I will tell you her Words, 
ſaid he: | 

«© WHAarT are the Fools doing? That Stone will 
& lie there for ever for all them.“ But when ſhe 
ſaw that vaſt Bulk begin to rife, though by ſlow De- 
grees, ſhe ſet up a hideous Iriſh Yell, took to her 
Heels, run up the Side of a Hill juſt by, like a 
young Girl, and never looked behind her, while 
ſhe was within our Sight. I make no Doubt ſhe 
__ it was Magick, and the Workmen War- 
ocks. 

THis, indeed, was the Effect of an old Woman's 
Ignorance and Superſtition; but a Gentleman, 
eſteemed for his-good Underſtanding, when he had 
ſeen the Experiment of the firſt Rock above Loch 
Neſs, he ſaid to the Officer that directed the Work, 
6 When firſt I heard of this Undertaking, I was 
&« ſtrangely ſcandalized to think how ſhamefully 


& you would come off; but now I am convinced 
| | 4 there 
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ce there is nothing can ſtand before you and Gun- 


«© powder.“ 

NoTwITH3TANDING there may be no Remains 
of my former Letters, I believe your Memory may 
help you to refte& what wretched Lodging there 
was in the Highlands, when thoſe Epiſtles were 
written. 'This Evil is now remedied, as far as 
could be done, and in that Road, where there were 
none but Huts of Turf for a hundred Miles toge- 
ther, there now, are Houſes with Chimneys, built 
with Stone and Lime, at ten or twelve Miles Diſ- 
tance one from another; and tho? they are not 
large, yet are they well enough adapted to the Oc- 
caſion of Travellers, who are ſeldom many at a 
Time in that Country. But I would not be under- 
ſtood, that there is any better Accommodation than 
before, beſides warm Lodging. Another Thing is, 
there are Pillars ſet up at the End of every five 
Miles, moſtly upon 3 which may not 
only amuſe the Paſſenger, and leſſen the Tediouſ- 
neſs of the Way, but prevent his being deceived in 
Point of Time, in Rain, Snow, Drift, or approach- 
ing Night. | | 

Bur the laſt, and I think the greateſt Conveni- 
ency, is the Bridges; which prevent the Dangers 
of the terrible Fords. 
Or theſe I ſhall ſay but little, becauſe to you 
they are no Novelty. They are forty in Number, 
ſome of them ſingle Arches of forty or fifty Feet 
diameter, moſtly founded upon Rocks, others are 
compoſed of two; one of three, and one of five 


Arches. This laſt is over the Tay, and is the only 


Bridge u that wild River, as has been ſaid 
before. It is built with Aſtler-Stone, and is 370 
Feet in Length. The middle Arch is 60 Feet Dia- 
meter, and it bears the following Inſcription, made 
Latin from the Engliſb, as J have been told, by Dr. 
Friend, Maſter of W:/tmin/ter School. 

| Mirare 
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Mirare 
Viam hanc Militarem 
Ultra Romano, Terminos 
M. Paſſuum CCL. bac illac extenſam 
Teſquis & Paludibus inſultantem 
Fer Rupes Monteſque patefaflam 
Et indignanti Tavo 
Ut cernis inſtratam 
Opus hoc arduum ſud ſolertid 
Et decennali Militum Oper à 
Anno r. Chriſte 1733, perfecit G. Wade. 
Copiarum in Scotia Præfectus. 
Ecce quantum valeant 


Regia Georgii Secundi Auſpicia / 


The Objections made to theſe new Roads and 
Bridges, by ſome in the ſeveral Degrees of Condition 
among the Highlanders, are, in Part, as follow, viz. 

I. Tnosz Chiefs and other Gentlemen com- 
plain, that thereby an eaſy Paſſage is opened into 
their Country for Strangers, who, in Time, by 
their Suggeſtions of Liberty, will deſtroy or weaken 
that Attachment of their Vaſſals, which is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for them to ſupport and preſerve. 

THAT their Faſtneſſes being laid open, they are 
deprived of that Security from Invaſion, which they 
formerly enjoyed. 

THAT the Bridges, in particular, will render the 
ordinary People effeminate, and leſs fit to paſs the 
Waters in other Places, where there are none. 

AND there is a pecuniary Reaſon, concealed, re- 


lating to ſome foreign Courts, which, to you, I 


need not explain. 1 

II. Tux middling Order ſay, the Roads are to 

them an Inconvenience, inſtead of being uſeful, as 

they have turned them out of their old Ways; for 

their Horſes, being never ſhod, the Gravel would 

ſoon whet away their Hoots, ſo as to render them 
unſerviceable. 
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unſerviceable. Whereas the Rocks and Moor- 
Stones, though together they make a rough Way, 
yet, conſidered ſeparately, they are generally pretty 
ſmooth on the Surface where they tread, and the 
Heath is always eaſy to their Feet. To this I have 
been inconſiderately aſked, why then do they not 
ſhoe their Horſes ? 

THr1s Queſtion is eaſily put, and coſts nothing but 
a few various Sounds. But where is the Iron, the 
Forge, the Farrier, the People, within a reaſonable 
Diſtance to maintain him? And laſtly, where is the 
principal Reguiſite, Money? : 

TH. Tae loweſt Claſs, who, many of them, at 
ſome Times, cannot compaſs a Pair of Shoes for 
themſelves, they alledge that the Gravel is inteler- 
able to their naked Feet; and the Complaint has 
extended to their thin Brogues, _ - ig: 

IT is true they do ſometimes, for theſe Reaſons, 
go without the Road, and ride or walk in very 
incommodious Ways. 'This has induced ſome of 
our Countrymen, eſpecially ſuch as have been at 
Minorca (where Roads of this Kind have likewiſe 
been made) to accuſe the Highlanders of Spaniſh 
Obſtinacy, in refuſing to make uſe of ſo great a 
Conveniency ; purely, becauſe it is a Novelty intro- 
duced by the Engliſh. But why do the black Cattle 
- the ſame Thing? Certainly for the Eaſe of their 

cet. 

Nox can TI believe that either Highlanders or 
Spaniards are ſuch Fools as to deprive themſelves 
of any conſiderable Benefit, upon a Principle fo 
ridiculous. ' But I fear it is our own Pride that 
ſuggeſts ſuch contemptuous Thoughts of Strangers; 
have ſeen a great deal of it, and have often thought 
of Lochart's Accuſation in a Book that goes under 
the Name of his Memoirs; where he ſays ---- The 
Engliſh deſpiſe all Nations but their own, for which 
all the World hates them; or to that Purpoſe. But 

whether 
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whether his Obſervation be juſt or not, it is in the 
Breaſt of every one to determine for himſelf. . For 
my own Part, ever fince I have known the High- 
lands, I never doubted but the Natives had their 
Share of natural Underſtanding, with the reſt of 


Mankind. 


NoTwI1THSTANDING I have finiſhed my Ac- 
count of the Roads, which was all I at firſt intend- 
ed; and although this Letter is almoſt grown into 
a Volume, yet, like other great Talkers, I cannot 
conclude it with Satisfaction to myſelf, till I have 
told my Tale quite out. | 

Fort Auguſtus at Killichumen is not only near the 
Middle of the Opening, of which I have ſaid fo 
much, but 1s likewiſe reckoned to be the moſt cen- 
trical Point of the habitable Part of the Highlands. 

The old Barrack was built in the Year 1716; I 
need not tell you upon what Occaſion. It ſtands 
upon a riſing Ground at about two or three hun- 
dred Yards Diſtance from the Head of Loch Neſs, 
and the new Fort is juſt upon the Border of that 
Water. Before there was any great Progreſs made 
in building that Fortreſs, it was propoſed to make a 
covered Way of Communication between both; 
and that it ſhould be the principal Garriſon of the 
Highlands, and the Reſidence of a Governor, who 
was likewiſe to. command the other two in that 
Line, viz. Fort George at Inverneſs, and Fort Wil- 
liam in Lochaber, which two laſt were to be under 
the Command of Lieutenant-Governors ; this was 
the military Scheme. But beſides, there was a civil 
Project on Foot, which was, to build a Town after 
the Engliſh Manner, and procure for it all the Pri- 
vileges and Immunities of a royal Borough in Scot- 
land. ; 

Tusk Advantages, it was ſaid, would invite In- 
habitants to ſettle there, not only from the Low- 
lands, but even from England, and make it the 

: principal 
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principal Mart of the Highlands, by which Means 
the Natives would be drawn thither as to the Cen- 


ter; and by accuſtoming themſelves to Strangers, 


grow deſirous of a more commodious Way of living 


than their own, and be enabled by Traffick to main- - 
tain it. And thus (it was ſaid) they would be wean- 
ed from their barbarous Cuſtoms. But ſurely this 
Scheme was as wild as the Highlanders, whom it 
was propoſed to tame by it, yet it was entertained 
for ſome Months with Fondneſs. But Anger blinds 
and deceives the Judgment by the promiſed Sweets 
of Revenge, as Avarice does by the pleaſing 
Thoughts of Gain, though unlawful. And I think 
I may premiſe to what I am about to ſay, that ſuc- 
ceſsful Revenge is wicked; but an impotent Deſire 
of it is not only wicked, but ridiculous. Perhaps 
you will ſay I moralize, and you do not yet ſee the 
Application, but you will hardly believe, that this 
Utopian 'Town had no other Foundation than a 
Pique againſt two or three of the Magiſtrates of In- 
verneſ#; for whoſe Tranſgreſſion their Town was 
to be humbled by this Contrivance. 

I SHALL wave all Conſiderations of the Intent 
to puniſh a whole Community upon a Prejudice 
taken againſt two or three of them ; and only ſhew 
you how improbable the Succeſs of ſuch an . 
taking would have been. And if it had been likely, 
how diſtant the Proſpect of the Pleaſure propoſed 
by it. 

"A Town of any Manner of Conſideration would 
take up all, or moſt Part, of the Country (for fo the 


Highlanders call every little arable Flat that lies 


between the Mountains) and the Place is not above 
five and twenty Miles (including the Lake) from 
Inverneſs, which is a Sea-port Town, and well ſitu- 
ated for Improvement of foreign 'Trade, and home 
Manufactures. But the inner Parts of the Highlands 
will not admit even of Manufactories, for * Inha- 

itants 
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bitants are few that can be ſpared from their Farms, 
which, though they are but ſmall, are abſolutely 
| neceſſary to Life; and they are ſcattered among 
the Hills at great Diſtances, and the habitable Spa- 
ces are generally not large enough to contain any 
_ conſiderable Number of People, or the whole Coun- 
try, within reach all round about, ſufficient to fur- 
niſn them with neceſſary Proviſions. And laſtly, 
Strangers will not be admitted among the Clans. 


By the Way I have been told, the Welſb are not 


much leſs averſe than the Highlanders to any Settle- 
ment of Strangers among them, though extremely 
hoſpitable to Viſitants ; and ſuch as have ſome tem- 
porary Buſineſs to tranſact in their Country. But 
to return to my Purpoſe : 

As to the Corn received by the Lairds from their 
Tenants, as Rent in Kind, and the Cattle, when 
marketable; the firft has always been ſold by Con- 
tract to Lowland-Merchants, and the Cattle are 
driven to ſuch Fairs and Markets of the Low-Coun- 
try as are neareſt, or otherwiſe commodious or be- 
neficial to the Drovers and their Employers. And 
therefore there is no Manner of Likelihood, that 
either the one or the other ſhould be brought to 
any Highland Market. 

I Have told you in a former Letter what Kinds 
and Quantities of Merchandiſe are uſually brought 
by the Highlanders, to the Fairs at Inverneſs. 

IT was a Suppoſition very extraordinary to ſup- 
poſe, that any Lowlanders who could ſubſiſt in ano- 
ther Place, would ſhut themſelves up in ſuch a 
Priſon, without any reaſonable Proſpe& of Advan- 
tage; and I verily believe there is not an Engliſb- 
man, when he knew the Country, but would think 
of a Settlement there with more Horror than any 
Ruſſian would do of Baniſhment to Siberia. 

Bur laſtly, if it were poſſible to ſuppoſe there 


were none of theſe Obſtacles, how long a Time 
| mult 
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muſt have been required to people this new Colony, 
and to render it capable to rival an old eſtabliſhed 
Town like Inverneſs ? I need not recite the Proverb 
of the growing Graſs ; it is too obvious. 

YET if the Inhabitants of the new Settlement 
propoſed, could have lived upon OT 
lieve they would have been fed with better Diet, 
than at Montpelter. 

Tus am] providing Work for myſelf, but am 
not ſo ſure it will be Entertainment to you; for 
now I have happened to ſpeak of the Healthfulneſs 
of the Spot, I muſt tell you whereupon I found my 
Opinion. : 

Trex Officers and Soldiers garriſoned in that Bar- 
rack, for many Succeſſions have found it to be ſo; 
and ſeveral of them who were fallen into a valetu- 
dinary State in other Parts, have there recover'd 
their Health in a ſhort Time. Among other In- 
ſtances, I ſhall give you only one, which I thought 
almoſt a Miracle. 

A cERTAIN Officer of the Army, when in Lon- 
don, was adviſed by his Phyſicians to go into the 
Country for better Air, as you know 1s cuſtomary 
with them, when mere Shame deters them from 
taking further Fees; and likewiſe that the Patient 
may be hid under-ground, out of the Reach of all 
reflecting Obſervation, within the Circuit of their 
Practice. But the Corps he belonged to, being 
then quartered in the Highlands, he reſolved by 
gentle Journeys to endeavour to reach it, but ex- 
pected (as he told me). nothing but Death by the 
Way; however he came to that Place, one Even- 
ing, unknown to me, though I was then in the 
Barrack, and the next Morning early, I ſaw, upon 
the Parade, a Stranger, which is there an unuſual 
Sight. He was in a deep Conſumption, ſadly 
emaciated, and, with Deſpair in his Countenance, 
ſurveying the Tops of the Mountains. I 7 to 
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him, and after a few Words of Welcome, c. his 
uppermoſt Thoughts became audible in a Moment. 
Lord] ſays he, to what a Place am I come? There 
can nothing but Death be expected here! I own I 
had conceived a good Opinion of that Part of the 
Country, and: therefore, as well as in common 
Complaiſance, ſhould, in Courſe, have given him 
ſome Encouragement ; but I do not know how it 
was. I happened at that Inſtant to be, as it were, 
' inſpired with a Confidence not ordinary with me, 
and told him peremptorily and poſitively the Coun- 
try would cure him; and repeated it ſeveral Times, 
as if I knew it would be ſo. How ready is Hope 
with her Aſſiſtance! Immediately I obſerved his 
Features to clear up, like the Day, when the Sun 
begins to peep over the Edge of a Cloud. 

To be ſhort, he mended daily in his Health, 
grew perfectly well in a little Time, obtained 
Leave to return to England, and ſoon after married 
a Woman with a conſiderable Fortune. 

I KNow ſo well your Opinion of the Doctor's 
Skill, that if I ſhould tell you, there was not a 
Phyſician in the Country, you would ſay, it was 
that very Want which made the Air ſo healthy, 
and was the Cauſe of that wonderful Cure. 

Tus poor, but wholſome Spot, reminds me of a 
Quacł that mounted a Stage in Weſtminſter, but was 
there very unſucceſsful in the Sale of his Packets: 
At the End of his Harangue he told his Mob-audi- 
ence (among whom, being but a Boy, myſelf was 
one) that he ſhould immediately truſs up his Bag- 
gage and be gone, becauſe he found they had no 
Occaſion for Phyſick; for, ſays he, you live in an 
Air ſo healthy, that where one of you dies, there are 
twenty that run away. 

Bur to proceed to a Concluſion, which I foreſee 
is not far off, | 


Ar 
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Ar Fort William, which is not above three or 

four and twenty Miles Weſtward of Fort Auguſtus, 
I have heard the People talk as familiarly of a 
Shower (as they call it) of nine'or ten Weeks, as 
they would do of any thing elſe that was not out of 
the ordinary Courſe; but the Clouds that are 
brought over Sea by the Weſterly Winds are there 
attracted and broke by the exceeding high Moun- 
tains, and moſtly exhauſted before they reach the 
Middle of the Highlands at Fort Auguſtus ; and no- 
thing has been more common with us about Inver- 
neſs, on the Eaſt Coaſt, than to ride or walk to 
recreate ourſelves in Sun-ſhine, when we could 
clearly ſee through the Opening, for Weeks toge- 
ther, the Weſt Side of the Iſland involved in thick 
Clouds. 'This was often the Occaſion of a good- 
natured Triumph with us to obſerve what a Pick/e 
our oppoſite Neighbours were in. But I am told 
the Difference, in that Particular, between the 
Eaſt and Weſtern Part of England near the Coaſt is 
_ the ſame in Proportion to the Height of the 
Hills. 

I Have but one Thing more to take Notice of 
in relation to the Spot of which I have been ſo long 
a ſpeaking; and that is, I have been ſometimes 
vexed with a little Plague (if I may uſe the Expreſ- 
lion) but don't you think I am too grave upon the 
Subject; there are great Swarms of little Flies 
which the Natives call Malboulakins ; Houlack, they 
tell me, ſignifies, in the Country Language a Fly, 
and Houlakin is the Diminutive of that Name. 
Theſe are ſo very ſmall, that ſeparately, they are 
but juſt perceptible, and that is all, and being of 
a blackiſh Colour, when a Number of them ſettle 
upon the Skin, they make it look as if it was dirty; 
there they ſoon bore with their little Augers into 
tne Pores, and change the Face from black te red. 
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Sometimes when I have been talking to any one, 


much as aſking your 
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. Trey are only troubleſome (I ſhould ſay into- 
lerable) in Summer, when there is a profound Calm, 
for the leaſt Breath of Wind immediately diſperſes 


them, and the only Refuge from them is the 
Houſe, into which I never knew them to enter, 


I have (though with the utmoſt Self-denial) endured 
their Stings to watch his Face, and ſee how long 
they would ſuffer him to be quiet, but in three or 
four Seconds he has ſlapped his Hand upon his Face, 
and in grgat Wrath curſed the little Vermin ; but 
I have found the ſame Torment in ſome other Parts 
of the Highlands where Woods were at no great 


Diſtance. 
HERE I might ſay, if it did not ſomething ſavour 


of a Pun, that I have related to you the moſt minute | 


Circumſtance of this long and ſtreight Opening off i 
the Mountains. | t 
As my former Letters relating to this Country 
were the Effect of your Choice, I could then apolo- t. 
gize for them with a tolerable good Grace, but now. P 
that I have obtruded myſelf upon you, without ( 
Conſent or giving you the w 
leaſt Notice, I have diveſted myſelf of that Ad 
vantage, and therefore I ſhall take the quite contrar) 
Courſe, and boldly juſtify myſelf in what I hare 
done. 
You know there is no other Rule to judge of the 
Quality of many Things but by Compariſon ; and 
this being of that Nature, I do affirm with the [al 
Confidence (for I have not been here fo long f 
Nothing) that the following Subjects are inferio the 
to mine either for Information or Entertainmen 
VIZ. | 
iſt. Tax Genealogy of a particular Family, if the 
which but very few others are intereſted. And,“ 


by the by, (for you know I am apt to digreſs) | 
muſt be great Good-nature and Chriſtian Chari 
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to ſuppoſe it impoſſible that any one of the auxiliary 
Sex thould ſtep out of the Way to the Aid of ſome 
other in the many Succeſſions of five hundred Years; 
and if that ſhould happen, I would know what Re- 
lation there then is between him that boaſts of his 
Anceſtry and the Founder of the Family ; certainly 
none but the Eſtate, and if that, which is the main 
Prop, ſhould fail, the high Family would ſoon 
tumble from its Eminence, but this is but very 
little of that juſt Ridicule that attends this kind of 
Vanity. | 
Wr are told that none are Gentlemen among 
the Chineſe but fuch as have rendered themſelves 
worthy of the Title. | | 

2dly. Tzpious Collections of the Sentiments 
of great Numbers of Authors upon Subjects that, 
in all Likelihood, had never any Being but 
this is a Parade of Reading. | 

zdly. TRIrII x Antiquities hunted out of- 


their mouldy Receſſes, which ſerve to no other 


Purpoſe but to expoſe the injudicious. Searcher. 

Athly. TIRES oME Criticiſms upon a ſingle Word, 
when it is not of the leaſt Conſequence whether 
there is, or ever was, any ſuch Sound. | 

sthly. DissERTATIONS upon Butterflies, which 
would take up almoſt as much Time in the Read- 
ing as the whole Life of that Inſet; cum multis 
altis, | 

Tus ſmall Scrap of Latin has eſcaped me, and 
I think it is the only Air of Learning (as they 
call it) that I have given to any of my Letters from 
the Beginning to this Time, and even now I might 
have expreſſed the Senfe of it in homely Engliſh 
with as few Words, and a Sound as agreeable to 
the Ear. But ſome are as fond of larding with 
Latin as a French Cook is with Bacon, and each of 
them makes of his Performance a kind of Linſey- 
woolſey Compolition. | 


As 
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As this Letter is grown too bulky for the Poſt, it 
will come to your Hands by the Favour of a Gentle- 
man, Major „who is to ſet out for London to- 
morrow Morning, upon an Affair that requires his 
Expedition. 

I can juſtly recommend him to your Acquaint- 
ance, as I have already referred him to yours; and 
I do aſſure you, that, by his ingenious and chear- 
ful Converſation, he has not a little contributed, 
for a Twelve- month paſſed, to render my Exile 
more tolerable. It is true, I might have ſent the 
Sheets in Parcels, but I have choſen rather to ſur- 
5 you with them all at once, and I dare ſay, 

ating Accidents, you will have the laſt of them 
ſooner by his Means, than by the ordinary Convey- 
ance. 


